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REPORT. 



To the Honorable the General Assembly of the Slate of 
Rhode Island: 

The Board of Education respectfully present their seven- 
teenth Annual Report, and with it the more detailed reports 
from the State Commissioner and the several heads of the 
educational departments. 

The public school interests of the State during the year 
just closing have continued to receive the same increasingly 
earnest attention that they have attracted in recent years. 
Through the untiring zeal of the Commissioner and the 
other well known friends of the schools, this commonwealth 
is beginning to experience an educational awakening from 
which great good may be confidently expected. Intelligent 
progress, healthful growth must be kept the constant 
watchword of the schools. Measures that have been tried 
and found effective must be vigorously continued until 
clearly better ones present themselves, but not a day 
beyond that time. The educational field is as full of im- 
proved methods as the world of machinery is of useful 
inventions, and the authorities who neglect to adopt ac- 
knowledged improvements must expect to see their schools 
fall far behind the age. A noble work is being accom- 
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8 REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD Of EDUCATION. 

plished in the way of calling attention to the lines of educa- 
tional progress by the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
the oldest and one of the largest of the state teachers' asso- 
ciations, by the Rhode Island Reading Circle, a recent out- 
growth of the Institute, and by the smaller educational 
meetings in different sections of the State. The teachers 
make a business of attending these meetings to profit by 
the suggestions made, and the annual convention at Provi- 
dence has now become of proverbial value among the great 
state gatherings. 

The Normal School, upon which the Trustees and the 
Principal report later in this volume, is gaining year by 
year, under its continued efficient management, a firmer 
position among the prime factors of education in the State. 
The School Board of Newport, and, we believe, several 
others, have wisely declared by vote that in the selection 
of new teachers they will hereafter give the preference, 
other things being equal, to normal graduates. Our com- 
munities are coming to realize that the good teacher is the 
indispensable prerequisite for a good school, infinitely supe- 
rior in importance to all the other considerations combined. 
A much clearer idea is steadily forming of what constitutes 
a good teacher, and the clearer the conception becomes the 
more imperatively is it made to include the following essen- 
tial characteristics: first, sound health, second, sterling in- 
tegrity and refinement, third, the scholarly training of at 
least an academic education, fourth, special acquaintance 
normally with the art of instruction, and fifth, above all, 
that mysterious innate power to govern and to teach, which, 
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REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDtTCATION. 9 

whatever else it embraces, always reveals in its possessor a 
large degree of tact, skill, enthusiasm, firmness, and good 
judgment, as well as great love for children and a knowl- 
edge of their tastes. 

The mental equipment of the scholars who come up to 
the Normal School is a good exponent of the public instruc- 
tion throughout the State. There is a surprising diversity 
and often decided inferiority in the educational opportuni- 
ties of the different sections. We will not trespass upon 
the report of the Trustees to discuss the great difficulty the 
Normal School successfully encounters in rendering its 
variety of material homogeneous, and in evolving from it the 
promising teachers who annually graduate. We raise the 
question in this connection only for the purpose of suggest- 
ing, without as yet a formal recommendation upon the 
point, that if steps could be taken to bring the privileges 
of the free high school within reach of all the pupils, the 
marked advantage that would result to the Normal School 
in the way of uniformly well prepared students, valuable 
as it would be, would still be of small moment compared 
to the great gain to the general intelligence of the State. 
Broader scholarship is perhaps the chief need of teachers 
as a class, and it is gratifying to see several of our school 
boards taking the ground by vote that they will hereafter 
employ only such teachers as have pursued advanced studies. 
A strong high school not only benefits those who attend, it 
acts for good upon the whole community indirectly, raising 
the lower schools to a better standard than they could possi- 
bly attain without it. The higher a structure is builded the 
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10 EBPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATIOIT. 

broader and the stronger must the foundation be made. 
Good high schools are already accessible to the youth of our 
cities and large towns, and to other pupils in neighboring 
towns upon the payment of tuition. If it is expedient, as it 
certainly is desirable, to extend more uniformly over the 
State the advantages of higher instruction, a plan to that end 
can be easily devised. The State could be divided into high 
school districts, each embracing several towns and each hav- 
ing an accessible central point for the location of a strong 
union high school. An equitable apportionment of the ex- 
penses of such a school could be made upon all parts of a 
district. Each of the present high schools would become 
the centre of a district, and would simply open its doors to 
qualified pupils from the surrounding towns of that district, 
receiving payment for so doing not from individual pupils as 
tuition, but through the regular channels of taxation. The 
necessity which many a scholarly youth in our country towns 
now finds himself under of raising a hundred dollars a year 
to meet the expense of tuition and books at the neighboring 
high school practically forbids him the advantages of edu- 
cation beyond the common school, and thus deprives the 
community in which he is to live of the uplifting inspira- 
tion that would have been gained from his daily presence 
as an educated man. If a law making union high schools 
compulsory were not considered expedient at the present 
time, one making them permissive between towns that 
should vote to establish them ought at all events to be un- 
objectionable. 

The public libraries that receive aid from the State con- 
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SEPOBT OF THE 8TATB BOABD OF EDUCATIOK. 11 

tinue to render a more and more valuable service, as may 
be seen by the accompanying statistics which the Commis- 
sioner has prepared. Though designed chiefly for the adult 
population the libraries are patronized by all ages, and the 
librarians in many cases render invaluable aid to the schools 
by the wise direction they give to the children's reading. 
No better investment is annually made for education than in 
the provision to place good books in the hands of the 
young. The high mental and moral incentive to be en- 
kindled by the thoughtful reading of an inspiring biography 
is often incalculable. ''We may accustom the mind to 
keep the best company by introducing it only to the best 
books." Steps should be taken if possible to render the 
library books more accessible to the pupils and teachers. 
The school committees ought to be represented in the man- 
agement of the libraries, in the selection of books, and in 
the choice of librarians. The new methods of teaching 
demand that text books and library books be made daily 
supplemental to each other, not, as formerly, the one exclu- 
sively occupying childhood and the other manhood. Every 
great school-house, therefore, ought to be furnished, under 
its own roof, with a small library of carefully selected works 
upon natural science, travel, history, biography, and pure 
fiction. According to Voltaire, it is with books as with 
men, a very small number play a great part, the rest are 
confounded with the multitude. Teachers should aim, and 
should be required, to become as well acquainted with the 
few great books as our best librarians are with books in 
general. Such a working library with the occasional addi- 
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12 BEPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

tions needed would cost annually a small sum compared to 
that paid the teacher, and yet upon many of the vital points 
of instruction, if skilfully used, it would render the teacher's 
eflforts doubly eflfective. The general aid now given the 
libraries should be continued, and if in addition to that the 
State can aflford to bring a few of the best books closer to 
the children, the State Board of Education should be 
required, first, to name the books which might well consti- 
tute each of the various sizes of school libraries from twenty- 
five volumes upwards, and, secondly, to furnish a portion of 
these books to schools, as is now wisely done in the case of 
reference books, upon certain well guarded conditions, 
including in each case the obligation on the part of the 
local authorities to provide the remainder of the library 
sought to be established. 

One of the chief needs of our school system is a more 
uniform businesslike supervision at the hands of persons 
specially fitted for the work. The cities and large towns 
already have such superintendents, and would not think of 
trying to get along without them. The rural districts 
stand proportionately in equal need of them. We do not 
lose sight in this remark of the signal devotion to the 
schools which able superintendents here and there in our 
country towns display in the intervals of their private busi- 
ness, with little or no compensation. They would them- 
selves be the first to declare that such a system of voluntary 
service cannot be permanently relied on. There is at the 
present time so much work to be done in school, such an 
economy of time needed, that every teacher, even the best. 
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BEPOBT OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 13 

requires the frequent guidance of an accomplished instructor 
who directs from a view of the whole field. The teacher 
works in his own school-room. His realm of discovery and 
invention includes little more than the minds within that 
room. If he receives little or no advice from without, as is 
generally the case in the schools that are without super- 
vision, his tendency is to dwell unduly upon favorite topics 
to the neglect of others equally important, and thus to 
create divergence and irregularity among the schools of the 
State. The superintendent who keeps his hand in by 
devoting his whole time to the work, goes from school to 
school in an encouraging spirit distributing eflfective 
methods. Every good teacher excels in something, and it 
is the province of the skilful supervisor to observe this 
excellence and to transplant it into as many as possible of his 
other schools, aiming to make them all equal to the best in 
all respBcts. If, through the medium of supervision, the 
good methods that are now "cabined, cribbed, confined " in 
the isolated schools could be put into general circulation, 
our educational interests would bound forward into fourfold 
their present efficiency. It is the business of the superin- 
tendent^ too, to formulate into a course of study the work 
that should be done by children during the successive years 
of their common-school life, and not only to draw the plan 
of the work, but, as a masterbuilder, to superintend it in 
construction, frequently testing it by thorough standards. 
With the constantly increasing number of studies, every 
subject as it is taught must be skilfully winnowed. The 
three R.'s, reading with its adjuncts of grammar and spell- 
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14 BEPOBT OF THE 8TATB BOABD OF EDUOATIOIT. 

ing, writing with composition, and arithmetic with its 
practical applications, are of greater fundamental impor- 
tance than ever, but there is danger that they will be 
neglected in the unguided hands of the young teachers who 
must necessarily constitute the majority of the corps. 
Without supervision, in fact, it is inevitable that there 
should be as many different bodies of instruction given and 
as many different standards of thoroughness as there are 
teachers; with good supervision, the schools, like other 
divisions of labor, may be organized to pull together. 

Now, in devising a practicable plan of State supervision, 
in the first place, a committee should be appointed to exam- 
ine the systems of other States. Our compactness in area 
would enable us to establish a most effective plan for our 
own State. We should find it necessary, without doubt, to 
abolish the present system of school districts, and to place all 
the schools of a town under the care of the school coinmittee. 
This step in itself would in time prove not only a measure of 
economy for the reason, among others, that a more advan- 
tageous location of school-houses would be secured, but also, 
a measure of efficiency, if school committees continued to be 
wisely constituted, from the fact that the teachers would be 
more competently selected. The next step after consolidat- 
ing the school districts would be to divide the State into 
supervisory divisions, each of which should contain a suffi- 
cient number of schools to occupy the entire time of a com- 
petent superintendent in strictly educational work. This 
division superintendent could be chosen by a convention 
of the town school committees of the division, subject to 
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the approval of the State Board of Education, or could be 
chosen from candidates nominated by that board. His 
general duties could be set by the State Board, his local 
duties by the several town committees of his division, singly 
or in convention. His compensation could be ^xed by the 
convention electing him and paid partly from the town 
treasuries of his division and partly from the State treasury, 
it being clearly declared that the portion paid by the State 
would be withheld unless the superintendent's duties were 
discharged according to law, to the satisfaction of the State 
Board of Education. The cities as well as the towns should 
form part of such a system. The exemption, either tacit or 
express, of any comm'unity from a general educational law 
not only deprives that locality of its good eflfect but tends 
to nullify the law and bring it into disrepute throughout 
all sections. Certain cities which already occupy the whole 
time of a superintendent would be simply declared also 
supervisory divisions, their superintendent being paid partly 
by the city and partly by the State. Other smaller cities 
would perhaps be united with one or two surrounding 
towns. A re-adjustment of the state tax for education 
would be necessary, but not a large increase in the total 
outlay for that purpose. The State Board of Education 
under the plan would become a superior authority among 
the school committees of the State upon matters of univer- 
sal application ; upon those of special or local concern the 
town school committees would be clothed with full power. 
The State Commissioner would become the chief superinten- 
dent in fact as well as in name, and his advice to a division 
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16 BEPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUOATIOK. 

superintendent, whether in the city or in the country, upon 
those matters concerning which as the executive officer of 
the State Board of Education he would presume to advise, 
would not only be received most respectfully, as it is now, 
but would be acted upon. It is surprising under the 
present system that the State should be willing the Com- 
missioner should pay out so much money to the several 
cities and towns, and exercise, as he does under the law, so 
little oversight of its expenditure except in an advisory and 
a statistical way. The State Commissioner and the division 
superintendents could be wisely constituted under the plan 
a state board of examiners for the certification of teachers, 
and it could be made unlawful to employ a teacher who 
had not their certificate. The great need of such a board 
of examiners has been fully recognized, and even petitioned 
for by our teachers themselves in convention. 

The truant law of the State is well enforced in certain 
sections, and is exercising therein a most salutary influence. 
In other quarters it is looked upon with indi^erence by the 
authorities, and in still others, notably in the city of Provi- 
dence where it is most needed, it is entirely ignored. The 
law as it stands should be strengthened in various particu- 
lars, the minimum number of weeks' attendance should be 
increased, for example, and the duty of selecting truant 
officers transferred from the city councils to the school com- 
mittees, but it is hardly worth while to propose such 
amendments until a serious effort is made in all quarters to 
enforce what law we already have. The neglect of the 
city of Providence to pass an ordinance and elect truant 
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officers according to law, exerts a harmful influence to the 
remotest corner of the State, and constitutes altogether the 
greatest present source of weakness in the movement for 
compulsory education. Cities and towns which do wish to 
enforce the law in good faith find it vastly more difficult 
and expensive to do so because it is not done in Providence. 
Apart from the question, however, of the acknowledged 
universal need of a wholesome truant law, it is manifestly 
unfair that one town should be taxed to support the 
machinery of such a law, while an adjoining town is per- 
mitted to disregard it, and taxed, too, much more heavily 
than would be necessary but for that very neighboring dis- 
regard. A penalty should therefore be attached to the 
present law at once whereby the portion of the funds for 
education disbursed annually from the state treasury would 
be withheld from any municipality which should neglect 
after due time to take the necessary steps to carry out the 
truant law. A State agent for the suppression of truancy, 
such as is employed in Connecticut, whose duty it would 
be to act in any portion of the State under the direction of 
the State Board of Education, would be a most useful offi- 
cer, from the fact that he would be able oftentimes as a 
stranger to render more effective service than can the local 
authorities. 

The State Home and School established last year con- 
tinues to give flattering promise of filling a most important 
eleemosynary sphere. Its location apart from the penal in- 
stitutions, notwithstanding the admirable manner in which 
those institutions are conducted, and upon a beautiful tract 
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of rich farming land, where the boys may become interested 
in healthful work is most fortunate, in view of the broad 
moral purpose with which the Home was founded. When 
the full number of cottages designed shall be erected and 
occupied the annual cost per capita will be found entirely 
satisfactory, and it is highly desirable for the sake of 
economy as well as for the sake of meeting the demand for 
admission to thie School, that the remaining houses should 
be put up as soon as possible. The present force of 
employees would need to be but little increased to accom- 
modate double the present number of children. The Home 
and School has been unfortunate during the year in being 
obliged to undergo the deterioration incident to a change 
of management including a change of the Superintendent 
and all the other oflBcers. Mr. Potter the first superin- 
tendent, although admirably fitted for the position in many 
respects, was without experience in such work, and, partly 
through the failure of subordinates to cooperate with him, 
he was unable to secure the desired results. His successor, 
Mr. Healey, who was called from a somewhat similar position 
in Vermont where he had rendered most efficient service, 
entered upon his duties in September very auspiciously, 
under the enlarged authority conferred upon him, and even 
in these few months the Home and School under his direc- 
tion has attained a most encouraging condition. 

The School for the Deaf continues in a modest, incon- 
testable way to demonstrate its great claim upon the State 
for generous support. No other school calls for or receives 
a greater degree of patient devotion than this on the part 
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of the skilful teachers who labor in it. To go from class to 
class there and observe the painstaking process by which 
children entirely mute are gradually endowed with speech 
and understanding, advancing by steps almost imperceptible, 
and to witness the gratitude that illuminates the intensely 
expressive eyes of the pupils as they acquire new facts and 
become aware that they have made themselves understood, 
is an experience which must fill any humane heart with a 
desire to see this school equipped with every possible ad- 
vantage and rendered accessible to every unfortunate deaf 
mute in the State. It is highly important that this training 
should begin in the case of each pupil at as early an age as 
possible. An infant made deaf by disease is likely soon to 
become mute, but if he can be at once taken in hand before 
he entirely forgets how to make audible sounds, he may be 
the more easily guarded from this second danger. It is 
recommended, therefore, that a home be established in 
connection with the School for the Deaf where children 
from the different parts of the State who are too young to 
go to and from the present daily sessions of the School may 
be accommodated, under the constant oversight of one of 
the teachers of the School. 

The Rhode Island School of Design in its present highly 
satisfactory condition is another most worthy object of in- 
terest to a State heavily engaged as ours is in manufacturing. 
The raw material experiences no greater change, no greater 
enhancement of value in becoming the finished product, 
than does unskilled labor in becoming skilled through the 
influence of such institutions as this. Every argument, too, 
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which confirms the wisdom of establishing this school ought 
to prove au incentive toward the introduction of elementary 
drawing into the common schools. No other subject lies 
nearer than this to the foundation of industrial training, or 
cooperates more effectively as a universal language with all 
the other studies pursued. For many years the city of 
Newport has employed in the Schools a competent teacher 
of Drawing and for four years past has maintained as an 
early ally to that subject the public Kindergarten, which 
it is gratifying to see now about to command a place among 
the public schools of Providence. 

The evening schools of the State continue to do undoubted 
good, in spite of certain almost crushing drawbacks. Com- 
pared with the day schools, they labor under the disadvan- 
tage of requiring on the part of the pupils as an indispen- 
sable qualification for admission, unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge. It may be laid down as a fundamental propo- 
sition that it is a judicious public expenditure to provide 
evening instruction for those pupils only who are unable to 
attend the day schools and who, after the weariness of their 
daily labor are still endowed with the strength and will to 
persevere in study, not merely through the enthusiastic open- 
ing week, but throughout the term. The custom which 
prevailed in the early days of evening schools of going out 
into the highways and hedges and persuading idlers of all 
ages to come in, as into a Sunday School, under the delusion 
that a substantial good might be done them, is, we trust, 
given up. Where there was one such indifferent scholar 
who was benefited at great expense, there were many who 
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gained nothing for themselves and whose misconduct turned 
away studious pupils in disgust, bringing disgrace upon the 
public eflforts for education. It is possible that under the new 
principle of trying to help those only who help themselves, 
the evening schools may be registering a smaller number 
of diflferent pupils than formerly, but it is certain that they 
are doing more earnest work than ever before, and that 
young men and women longing for a knowledge of English 
are begining to find in them golden opportunities. Children 
who ought to be in the day schools should be excluded 
from the evening schools. The young and the old should 
not be put into the same rooms and there should be separate 
departments for the men and the women. The conduct 
required should be fully equal in seriousness to that ob- 
served, for example, in an orderly public library. Irregular 
attendance, the chief weakness of the evening schools, may 
be greatly lessened by charging a small registration fee 
upon admission, to be refunded to the pupil at the end of 
the term on condition of only a specified number oi 
absences. 

In conclusion the State Board of Education wish to ex- 
press to the General Assembly the utmost appreciation of 
the legislative efibrts that have been made in behalf of Ed- 
ucation during recent years. The foregoing recommenda- 
tions and those of previous reports must not be received as 
an expression of disappointment at what has been done. On 
the contrary we are chiefly encouraged to repeat and urge 
our suggestions by the evident realization on the part of 
the General Assembly that there is no more important field 
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of legislation than in the development of our educational 
interests. Nor should we be understood in what we have 
said to compare our schools unfavorably with those of other 
States. The friends of education in Rhode Island have 
ample cause for congratulation, if it were worth while to 
take time to indulge in it, but it is not. Praiseworthy as 
the common schools are, they are still capable of many fold 
their present efficiency even in the most favored localities, 
and it is only by diligent attention to the present and the 
future, with but an occasional complacent reflection upon 
the past, that the educational interests of a state can be 
made to maintain their proper pace of advancement. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE PEABODY WETMORE, 
LUCroS B. DARLING, 
DANIEL LEACH, 
DWIGHT R. ADAMS, 
SAMUEL H. CROSS, 
GEORGE A. LITTLEFIELD, 
WM. N. ACKLEY, 
CHARLES J. WHITE. 
Provipence, Dec. 31, 1886. 
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RRODE ISLAND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

Corner of Fountain and Beverly Streets. 
PEOVIDENCE, R. I. 

UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

His Excellency George Peabodt Wetmobe, Governor, ea^officio, 

Presidekt. 

His Honor Lucius B. Darlikg, Lien tenant-Governor, ex-officio. 

Rbv. Daniel Leach, Providence. 

DwiGHT E. Adams, Centreville. 

Samuel H. Cross, Westerly. 

George A. Littlefield, Newport. 

Rev. Charles J. White, Woonsocket. 

Rev. William N. Acklbt, Warren. 

secretary : 
Thomas B. StockwelJ/, Commissioner of Public Schools, ex-officio. 

FRmCIFAL : 

Anna M. Black. 

assistant teachers: 

Ardelia 0. Dewing, Ellen J. Kerr, Emma F. Dunlop. 

Mrs. E. T. Smith, Teacher of Drawing. 
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REPOKT. 



To the Honorable the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen : — I herewith submit my report for the 
year ending December 31, 1886. 

Respectfully, 

ANNA M. BLACK, 

Principal, 
December 31, 1886. 
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TABULAR REPORT OP THE PUPILS OP THE RHODE ISLAND 



Naxxs or Pupils. 



KinyoD, Ada J 

Wallace»M. Amey — 

Slavin, Joseph H 

Goodspeed, Beriba.... 

Riley, Thomas 

Tucker, Arthur 

Bheldon, Mary B 

Lynch, James B 

Dorgan, Michael J 

Swift, Mary E 

White, Sarah 

Potvin, William 

McDonnell, Thomas. .. 
Bro wnell, Lester B. . . . 

Badcliffe, Bliza. 

Moon, Ina G. 

Lorimer, John F 

Woodley, Abby M 

Nolan, Bosanna. 

Addison, Susan B 

Goodwin, James H . . . . 
Hollo way, Mary Bllen. 

Harris, William H 

Cole, Bgbert T 

Herzog, Bmest J. H... 

Provinsal, Joseph 

Walker, Mabel 

Terrace, Nettie 

Beauchesne, Alphonse. 
Schultz, Frederick. . . . 

SulUvan, NeUie 

Grant, Bdith .. 



Bksiobncb. 



Providence 

Woodville, North Providence. 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Arnold's Mills, Cumberland.. 

Wanskuck, Providence 

Valley Falls, Lincoln 

Providence 

East Providence 

River Point, Warwick 

Providence 

Little Compton 

Lonsdale, Lincoln 

Washington, Coventry 

Providence 

«« 

Bumford, Bast Providence.. . . 

Pawtucket. 

Providence 

Centreville, Warwick 

Providence , 

South Scituate 

Geneva, Providence 

Albion 

Providence 

Central Falls 

Providence 

Newport. ♦.. 

Providence 






26 
16 
14 
12 
18 
13 
18 
11 
15 
14 
13 
17 
16 
10 
14 
12 
14 
8 
12 
14 
11 
10 
16 
17 
18 
16 
14 
7 
9 
9 
6 
4 



Datb or 
Admission. 



April 2,1877... 

' 16,1878... 
Jan. 28,1880... 
Mar. 9, " ... 
April 6, «* ... 
" 19, " ... 
Sept. 6, " ... 

' 6, " ... 
Oct. 4, «« ... 
Nov.. 2, " ... 
Sept. 6,1881.. 
Oct. 24, *« .. 
Nov. 28, " .. 
June 16, 1882. 
Sept. 18, " .. 
Nov. 24, " .. 
April 18, 1883.. 
May 7, «* .. 
Sept. 8, " .. 
May 19,1884.. 
Oct. 7, «* .. 

• 20, " .. 
Feb. 21,1885.. 
Mar. 10, " .. 

• 10, ** .. 
Sept. 23, " .. 
Jan. 6, 1886.. 
April 19, *• .. 
Oct. 26, " .. 
Nov. 1, ** .. 

• 12, «• .. 
Dec. 18, *• .. 
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SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31. 1888. 



Cause ov Deafness, as tab 
AS Known. 



Age when hade 
Deaf. (Approz.) 



8 months.. 



lyear, 9 months... 
5 years, 8 months.. 



Severe illness 

Congenital 

? fever 

Scarlet fever 

Congenital 

Whooping cough • 3 years. 

Scarlet fever •. ,5 years 

Brain fever.. . 2 years, 2 months.. 

Brain fever 

Scarlet fever 

Long fever 

Congenital 



3 years 

6 years, 10 months. 
2 years, 6 months.. 



{ Congenital, or tumor in ears 
i at 10 months.. 



Congenital , 

Scarlet fever 

Congenital, or illness at 3 months 

Scarlet fever 

Chronic inflammation of throat. 

Scarlet fever 

Lung fever 

Scarlet fever 

Scarlet fever 

Catarrh 

Congenital 

Congenital 

Lung fever 

Scarlet fever 



Probably before 

the age of 2. 

Discovered in her 

third year. 

9 weeks 



5 months.. 



Scarlet fever.. 



Scailet fever. . . . 
Tumor in ears.. 



4 years 

Discovered at the 
age of 5. 



4 years.. 
3 years.. 



4 years. 



2 years... 
6 months.. 



Remarks. 



Can hear very loud tones. 

Can hear voices somewhat raised. 



Can hear very shrill tones. 



Can hear very shrill tones. 
Can hear shrill tones. 
Can hear shrill tones. 



Can hear shrill tones. 
Can hear loud tones. 
Can hear very loud tones. 



Can hear very shrill tones. 
Can hear loud tones. 



Can hear voices somewhat raised. 

\ Unable to attend school much of the time on 
j account of difllculty of obtaining board. 

Previously taught in a German school. 



[ Reported mute ; afterward sent to the School 
for Feeble-minded. 



Admitted on trial; not deaf. 
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30 REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL 

SUMMARY. 

Number of pupils, from date of opening the school, April 2, 3 877, 

to Dec. 31, 1885 54 

Number of pupils who have entered the school since Dec. 31, 

1885 6 

Whole number who have attended the school 60 

Number who have left the school 32 

Number of pupils Dec. 31, 1886 . 28 

Number of girls who have attended school during the year 16 

tt (( bovs '' ^^ '' ^' ^^ '^ '^ 16 

Whole number of pupils during the year 32 

Average attendance 24.05 

Number congenitally deaf, or made deaf before the age of two. . 13 

Number who lost hearing between the ages of two and four 8 

Number who lost hearing after the age of four 9 

30 

Two dismissed because they were not deaf, but feeble minded. . . 2 

32 

Number who can hear any tones of the human voice 13 

Note.— Two pupils have taken lessons In drawing In the R. I. School of Design; and two others 
have attended an Industrial School on Saturdays. 

Note. — Three persons hard of hearing have had private instruction in speech-reading. 

Residences of all who have attended during the year 1886. 

Providence, including Wanskuck and Geneva 16 

Kumford, East Providence. 1 
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I 

East Providence.. 



Woodville, North Providence 

Pawtucket 

Albion 

Central Falls 

South Scituate 

Valley Falls 

Lonsdale ^ 

Arnold's Mills, Cumberland (boarding in Providence) 

Eiver Point, Warwick 

Centreville, Warwick 

Washington Village, Coventry 

Little Compton (family living in Providence for the sake of edu- 
cating the child) 

Newport • 



16 localities 32 

There have been no changes during. the year in the corps 
of teachers. Two pupils have left ; one removed frona the 
State, and circumstances made it advisable for the other to 
remain at home. Two were admitted to the school on trial, 
and when it was ascertained that they were not deaf, but 
backward on account of being feeble minded, their friends 
were recommended to send them to the institution designed 
especially for such. Two others have been very irregular 
on account of vagrant habits acquired through neglect in 
their home training. They had been allowed to live in the 
streets until they were unwilling to brook the slightest re- 
straint for their improvement in behavior or instruction. 
One other was kept at home on account of our inability to 
procure a suitable boarding place for him in the city, and 
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he lived too far away for it to be practicable for him to 
return to his home every day. We hope now that a per- 
manent place has been secured for him, through the kindly 
aid of the Y. M. C. A. Two girls, boarded at the '' Chil- 
dren's Home," have been detained from school on account 
of contagious diseases prevailing at the ''Home," although 
they themselves were not aflFected. All of these could,- 1 
think, have been retained in the school and their regular 
attendance secured, if we had had a suitable boarding de- 
partment connected with the school. We have had six 
additions during the year, and one pupil, named above, re- 
turned after a long absence. 

The prospects of the school have brightened in many 
respects. I think its work is much better known and ap- 
preciated than one year ago ; and there have been many 
substantial proofs thereof in the interest shown and gifts 
made to the school. The prizes offered by Mrs. Henry Lip- 
pitt were a great incentive to improvement in articulation 
and speech-reading. Others, whose names do not appear 
among our list of donors, have visited our school and ex- 
pressed their appreciation, wonder and delight at the im- 
mense amount of patience, skill and energy expended, and 
the results accomplished, thus giving great encouragement 
and positive help to the earnest, devoted teachers and pu- 
pils. 

A public examination and exhibition was held last June, 
near the close of the school year. The attendance was good 
and the company much interested. I think all the members 
of the State Board of Education were present. Many spoke 
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in terms of high commendation and pleasure of the attain- 
ments of the pupils, in which they did themselves and 
teachers great credit. 

Our great and pressing need now is a boarding depart- 
ment in connection with the school, especially for those who 
come from a distance, and for others who would come if such 
accommodations were provided ; also for those too poor to 
avail themselves of these privileges of education without 
other provision, a home where proper care, restraint and 
security can be thrown around those who have, or might 
acquire, idle and vicious habits, or might be injured in other 
ways by being exposed to the daily temptations and dangers 
of city streets and other thoroughfares. Such a home would 
be a great benefit, indeed, to any deaf child attending school, 
particularly to those taught by the oral method, for, as I 
sought to show in my remarks at our exhibition last June, it 
is of the utmost importance that these children who have 
never heard, or have lost their hearing at an early age, should 
become in some measure accustomed to speech reading at the 
age that the majority of children learn to talk through the 
medium of hearing, — just as though that were the usual man- 
ner of learning to talk and understand speech. Thus they are 
kept from forgetting the words learned before they became 
deaf, and taught new words, and by this means have a more 
nearly equal start in their education with the generality of 
children. Again, the deaf need, like all children, careful 
moral training, which cannot begin at too early an age. This 
early training, or a large part of it-at least, can be much 
better given at home by the parents, or some anxious, loving 
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one who understands what is needed, and is able and willing 
to give the time and patience required, and to make every 
effort to accomplish the desired end. This we find exceed- 
ingly rare ; therefore in the large majority of cases a home 
school is the only place where these children can get this 
early training, and the teacher and attendant the only ones 
who can be relied upon to give it. 

Then again, in behalf of the pupils of any age and degree 
of progress, when deaf children are taught to talk and edu- 
cated by means of speech, they need the most persistent and 
painstaking watchfulness, in school and out of school, in 
order that speech and speech-reading may become a strong 
and fixed habit with them, and used as the constant medium 
of communication, or they will attain to a very imperfect 
degree of proficiency in speech-reading, and form careless, 
loose habits of articulation, — a sort of mongrel dialect, half 
talk, half gesticulation. Nearly all of the best speech-readers 
are those who have had this early and persistent and exclu- 
sive training. Usually it has been when parents, friends and 
teachers have all combined to work for one precious attain- 
ment — blessed speech. The lost sense is replaced by speech- 
reading, the doorway to the benighted mind thrown open 
and the light enters. These ends, for a large majority of 
our deaf, can best be attained in a home or boarding school. 

There are many discouraging difficulties to be overcome 
and hard contests to be fought, in this work of teaching the 
deaf, but many of these can be much more easily and suc- 
cessfully met, and victwy won, in a temporary home for the 
pupils, than in a school where the influence and results of 
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the daily recitations and training are counteracted, and all 
but lost at times, by the hindrances, absences, and careless 
and sometimes even wrong influences to which the little ones 
are subjected out of school hours. In an especial and try- 
ing manner is this found true in regard to oral training. 

I give all due honor to those parents who take a deep and 
vital interest in this matter of educating their deaf children, 
and aid the good work in every way they can. They could 
do so much, so much for these unfortunate ones, if only they 
would learn how, and persevere. The Report of the Clarke 
Institution at Northampton, Mass., contains the copy of a 
letter written by a mother to the principal of the school. I 
have taken the liberty to give some extracts from it. I am 
tempted to copy it entire, it is so right to the point. I wish 
that the parents of every one of our deaf pupils might take 
it to heart. The deaf daughter of this mother, after several 
years' training at the Clarke Institution, at home, and under 
Prof Bell, was sent to a boarding school entirely among the 
hearing. It was her ambition to become as thoroughly 
educated as any hearing girl. The same requirements were 
made of her as of her classmates, and her marks represented 
her standing by the scale of measurement applied to them. 
Her recitations were to be made in class, orally, and she was 
questioned in her tarn as the others, depending solely on 
her lip-reading ability. The mother writes : 

**She has, since her school days ended, continued reading aloud, 
and, in her turn, being read to, while she repeats sentence by sentence 
aloud as she reads it from my lips. I think she may never be willing 
to dispense with this ejiercise as a training for her voice and practice 
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in lip-reading. Any mother can help her deaf child immeasurably by 

taking a half hour out of her day and dividing it between these two 

exercises with the child. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

"One thing I cannot say too earnestly or with too grateful recogni- 
tion: Miss Eogers* insisted that I should always correct E ^8 

faulty English, not letting it pass because her meaning could never- 
theless be understood ; and that I should use in talking with her the 
variety of words in which we clothe our thoughts for the hearing 
people about ns, not translating them into the expressions already 
familiar to her, which would tend to restrict her use of language. 
Miss Eogers has been — is still — a very thorn in my conscience, pro- 
testing in every way against maternal indolence. She would never 
let me, peacefully, save myself trouble which were better taken for 
my child. I can never forget my breathless suspense while awaiting 

her verdict, after E 's first home vacation, as to whether, on her 

return to Northampton, she found the child had kept the ground 
gained before leaving school, or whether, to my dire disgrace, she had 
retrograded. Ah, me ! those little exercise books, brought home for 
daily vacation practice, make daily exactions of ns, 'in season and 
out of season,' but in the retrospect those same intrusive books become 
the recording volumes of our little victories, our conflicts with some 
obstinate consonant or elusive vowel sound, our perseverance under 
discouragements, or perhaps that conquest of self which wins patience 
to control impatiencie and subdues the natural, quick irritability into 
the gentle firmness which must be the never-failing reliance and sup- 
port of the dear deaf child entrusted to us. It is an unspeakably 
precious thought that the tender, loving Father of us all should trust 
one of His little ones, requiring carefuUest care, to us ! 

" May I say one word more, mothers of the deaf ? This child of 
mine naturally takes her place in society, naturally presides as the 
care-taking elder sister, because we have never held her to be excep- 

* Former Principal at Northampton. • 
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tional, have never let her feel that she was different from any other, 
where the feeling could be warded off ; have never let the other chil- 
dren of the family form the thought, ^ It is different with E be- 
cause she is deaf/ We began at the beginning with the determination 
that she should hold her natural place everywhere, that we would try 
to fit her for it, and then try to maintain'her in it by making her feel 
that her deafness need not disqualify her. A maimed character would 
be a vital loss, but a maimed ear need not impair her usefulness, or 
her delightsomeness to those around her. Let us make our children 
whole as nearly as we may, with God's continual help. With Him, 
working together, let us shape in them symmetrical souls ; then, how 
slight an impairment to the child's well-being will seem an unhearing 
ear r 

I would reiterate in closing: there are many possible ways 
of pushing forward, by effort and liberality, the education 
of the Deaf in this City and State, and raising this good and 
important work to a higher standard. Let our great anxiety 
about this matter amount to a hand-to-hand, and shoulder- 
to-shoulder movement to obtain that which is right and best 
in this work, and let us not rest until we do obtain it. 

ANNA M. BLACK. 
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GIFTS RECEIVED DURING THE TEAR 1886. 



Rubbers, Shoes and Clothing. — From the "Children's Mission** 
connected with the First and Westminster Congregational Churches, 
"The Irrepressible Society/* Mrs. Abner Sackett, Mrs. Ferdinand 
Head, Mrs. Henry Lippitt, Mr. N. L. Berry, Miss Mabel Walker, Mr. 
Thomas Burns, Mr. James Cook. 

Cards, Ornaments and Books. — From Mrs. S. S. Keene, Miss Julia 
Halsey, Mrs. E. B. Hubbard, Grace C. Berry, "a Friend," and a 
teacher. 

Candy and Fruit. — From Miss Edna E. Gardiner, and a teacher. 

Specimens for Cabinet. — From the Teachers and Pupils, Colorado, 
Nevada, Utah, California and Yellowstone specimens. 

periodicals for Pupils' Reading. — From Mrs. E. B. Hubbard, Mrs. 
G. E. Holden, Miss S. A. Waterman. 

Publications. — "Nebraska Mute Journal," from Nebraska Institu- 
tion for the Deaf; "Mute Companion," from Minnesota Institution; 
" Our Children's School Journal," from Western New York Institu- 
tion; " Kentucky Deaf Mute," from Kentucky Institution; " Mary- 
land Bulletin," from the Maryland School for the Deaf and Dumb; 
"Kansas Star," from the Kansas Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb; "Deaf Mute Index," from Colorado Institution; 
"New Method for the Deaf," from the Voice and Hearing School, 
Englewood, 111.; "The Silent Observer," from the Tennessee Insti- 
tution. 

Reports. — From most of the Schools for the Deaf. 

Periodicals provided for the School. — For the Teachers: " The An- 
nals for the Deaf," and "The Voice." For the Pupils: "The Youth's 
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Companion," "Wide Awake," " Harper's Young People," "Our Lit- 
tle Men and Women," '^Our Little Ones," "Baby Days." These 
tend to encourage and cultivate a taste for general and instructive 
reading. 

PRIZES OFFERED. 

Lippitt Fund. — For best progress and improvement in Articula- 
tion, Speech-reading, General Eeading and Deportment. Ernest 
Herzog took the prize for Speech-reading; Thomas McDonnell, for 
Articulation; Mary Swift, for General Eeading; Susie Addison, for 
Deportment. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 



BEGINNING CLASS. 



FIRST YEAR. 



First Term, — Extending from the 1st Monday in September to the 
Christmas holidays. 

I. Language. 

1. Articulation and speech-reading, 
a. Elements; all, if possible. 

h. As soon as child has learned to utter the combinations 
that form words, such as the most familiar nouns and 
pronouns, explain or show what they signify. Such 
words as papa, mamma, I [eye], you, me, toe, shoe, 
thumb, mouth, tooth, fan, one, two, three, four, five, 
home, etc., — whatever comes easiest. 

II. Writing — Always to supplement speech, except in very rare cases. 

Letters representing the elements and words when ut- 
tered, figures and tracing tablets. 

III. Drawing — Kindergarten tablets. 

IV. Calisthenics. 

Second T(9r?w.— Extending from 1st Monday after New Years to the 

latter part of March. 
I. Language. 

1. Articulation and speech-reading. 

a. Complete elements, with combinations. See charts. 
h. Words: nouns, pronouns and adjectives; names of fa- 
miliar objects, persons, parts of body, articles of food, 
clothing, etc. 
c. Verbs in the present tense. 
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II. Arithmetic. 

1. Namerals and counting to 10. 

III. Writing. 

1. As above. 

2. Tracing Book, No. I. 

IV. Drawing. 

1. Kindergarten tablets. 

V. Calisthenics. 

Third Term, — Extending from early April to first of July. 

I. Language. 

1. Articulation and speech-reading. 

a. Eeview elements. Thorough drill in combinations; be 

able to pronounce words at sight. 
h. As above. 

c, '' " 

d. Simple sentences^ as ^^I eat the apple, I eat bread, etc.; 

I hold the book; Bring me the cup, etc." 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Numerals and counting to 20. 

2. Addition and Subtraction to 10. 

III. Writing. 

1. Teacher give verbs and blanks to fill out into sentences. 

2. Copy Book, No. I. 

IV. Drawing. 

1. As above. 

V. Calisthenics. 

SECOND TEAR. 

First Term. 

I. Language. 

1. Articulation and speech-reading, 
a. Drill on elements. 
ly Cy d. As above. 
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e. Description of actions. 
/. Colloquial phrases. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Numerals and counting. 

2. Addition and Subtraction. 

III. Writing. 

1. Everything pupil can speak he is taught to write. 

2. Copy Book, No. I. 

IV. Drawing. 

1. Inventive; combinations of straight lines. 

V. Calisthenics. 

Second 'Term. 

I. Language. 

1. Articulation and speech-reading, 
a, b, c, d, e, /. As above. 

g. Prepositions, verbs in progressive form, commands, ques- 
tions and answers. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Numerals and counting. 

2. Addition and Subtraction. 

III. Writing. 

1. As above. 

2. Copy Book, No. I. 

IV. Drawing. 

1. As above. 

V. Calisthenics. 

Third Term. 

I. Language. 

1. Articulation and speech-reading. 
As above. 

2. Eeading chart. 

3. Jacobs' Reader, No. I., to page 54. 
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II. Arithmetic. 

1. Numerals and coanting to 100. 
3. Addition and Subtraction to 50. 

III. Writing. 

1. As above. 

2. Copy Book, No. I. 

IV. Drawing. 

1. As above. 

V. Calisthenics. 

SECOND GRADE. 

FIRST TEAR. 

First Term, 

I. Language. 

1. Articulation and speech-reading. 

2. Beading chart. 

3. Jacobs' Reader, No. I., from page 54. 

4. Conversation, colloquial phrases, questions and answers; Hut- 

ton, to page 10. 

5. Verbs; progressive form, past and perfect. 

a. Description of pictures, actions, etc. 

h. Latham's First Lessons in Language, to page 46. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton's Language Lessons in Arithmetic, to lesson 6. 

2. Tables; Addition and Subtraction to 100. 

III. Geography. 

1. Place lessons; Map of Table-Top. 

IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. II. 

2. Lessons in Note Books. 

V. Drawing. 

1. Names of lines, straight and curved; invented figures and 
combinations. 

VI. Calisthenics. 
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Second Term. 

I. Language. 

1. Articalation and speech-reading. 

2. Beading chart. 

3. Jacobs' Reader, No. f. 

4. As above. Hutton, to page 18. 

5. Verbs, etc., as above. Latham, to page 70. 

IL Arithmetic. 

1. Barton, to lesson 12. 

2. Tables; Addition and Subtraction. 

III. Geography. 

1. Map of School-room. 

IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. II. 

2. Lessons in Note Books. 

V. Drawing. 

1. As above. 

VI. Calisthenics. 

Third Term, 

I. Language. 

1. Articulation and speech-reading. 

2. Jacobs' Eeader, No. L; finish. 

3. As above. Hutton, to page 21. 

4. As above. Finish Latham. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton, to lesson 15. 

2. Tables; Addition and Subtraction. 

III. Geography. 

1. Map of School-room; boundaries. 

IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. III. 

2. Lessons in Note Books. 
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V. Drawing. 

As above. 

VI. Calisthenics. 

First Term, 



SECOND YEAR. 



I. Language. 

1. Articulation and speech-reading. 

2. As above. Hutton, to page 26. 

3. Miss Sweet's Language Lessons; No. I., to page 29. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton, to lesson 18. 

2. Practical; Addition, Subtraction and Multiplication. 

III. Geography. 

1. Map of floor [second] of School building, with boundaries. 

IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. III. 

2. Lessons in Note Books. 

V. Drawing. 

1. Book No. I.; Prang. 

VI. Calisthenics. 

Second Term. 

I. Language. 

1. Articulation and speech-reading. 

2. As above. Hutton, to page 31. 

3. As above. Sweet, No. I., to page 60. 

4. Beading Book; Parker & Marvel, No. I., to page 83. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton, to lesson 23. 

2. Practical; Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division. 

III. Geography. 

1. Map of School building; boundaries. 
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IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. IV. 

2. Lessons in Note Books. 

V. Drawing. 

1. Book No. L; Prang. 

VI. Calisthenics. 

Third Term. 

I. Language. 

1. Articulation and speech-reading. 

2. Button, to page 35. 

3. Sweet, No. I.; finish. 

4. Parker & Marvel, No. L; finish. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton, to page 26. 

2. Practical; Four fundamental principles. 

III. Geography. 

1. Map of School-yard; boundaries. 

IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. IV. 

2. Lessons in Note ]3ooks. 

V. Drawing. 

1. Book No. IL 

VI. Calisthenics. 

THIRD GRADE. 

FIRST YEAR. 

First Term. 
I. Language. 

1. Jacobs' Reader, No. II. 

2. Button's Colloquial Phrases, to page 45. 

3. Sweet's Lessons, No. II., to page 35. 

4. Reader; Parker & Marvel, No. II., to page 40. 

5. Descriptions of pictures. 

6. Letter writing. 
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II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton, to page 50. 

2. Practical. 

III. Geography. 

1. Map of City. 

IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. IV. 

2. Copying in Note Books, letters, etc. 

V. Drawing. 

1. Book No. II. 

VI. Calisthenics, 
Second Term. 

I. Language. 

1. Jacobs, No. II. 

2. llutton, to page 55. 

3. Sweet, No. II., to page 70. 

4. Parker & Marvel, No. II., to page 80. 

5. As above. 

6. As above. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton, to page 75. 

2. Practical. 

III. Geography. 

1. Map of County and State. 

IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. IV. 

2. As above. 

V. Drawing. 

1. Book No. III. 

VI. Calisthenics. 

Third Term. 
I. Language. 
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1. Jacobs, No. II.; finish. 

2. Hutton, to page 65. 

3. Sweet, No. II.; finish. 

4. Parker & Marvel, No. II. 

5. As above. 

6. As above. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton, to page 100. 

2. Practical. 

III. Geography. 

1. Cornell's First Steps. 

Map of New England States. 

IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. V. 

2. As above. 

V. Drawing. 

1. Book No. III. 

VI. Calisthenics. 

SECOND TEAR. 

Firat Term. 

I. Language. 

h Hutton; finish. 

2. Parker & Marvel; finish. 

3. Headings: Newspapers and magazines, and reproduction in 

pupils' own language. 

4. Powell's Language Series; Part I., to page 60. 
6. As above. Journals. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton, to page 125. 

2. Practical. 

III. Geography. 

1, Cornell; United States. 
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IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. V. 

2. As above. 

V. Drawing. 

1. Book No. IV. 

VI. Calisthenics. 
Second Term. 

I. Language. 

1. Powell; Part I., to page 125. 

2. Headings : Newspapers and magazines, and reproduction. 

3. Journals, etc. 

4. Conversation and dialogues. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton, to page 150. 

2. Practical. 

III. Geography. 

1. Cornell; from page 3 to 23. 

IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. V. 

2. As above. 

V. Drawing. 

1. Book No. IV. 

VI. Calisthenics. 

Third Term, 

I. Language. 

1. Powell, Part I.; finish. 

2. Beading; as above. 

3. Journals; as above. 

4. Conversation and dialogues. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton; review. 

2. Practical. 
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III. Geography. 

1. Cornell, to page 41 and review. 

IV. Writing. 

1. Copy Book, No. V. 

2. As above. 

V. Drawing. 

1. Book No. IV. 



VI. Calisthenics. 



FOUKTH GRADE. 

FIRST TEAR. 



First Term. 



I. Language. 

1. Powell; Part II. 

2. Readings, and talks of what is read. 

3. Journals, composition. 

4. Review of difficult words and phrases in sentence-making. 

5. Conversation, dialogues, etc. 

II. Arithmetic. 

1. Barton, from page 150. 

2. Practical. 

III. Geography; Harper. 

IV. History; local. 

V. Writing, 

VI. Drawing. 

VII. Calisthenics. 

[To be filled out.] 
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TO PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN. 



This school is for the benefit of children incapacitated 
through deafness, total or partial, for receiving proper 
instruction in common schools. 

The aim of the school is to teach deaf children to use the 
English language with the spontaneity, correctness and en- 
joyment of hearing children, as far as this is practicable. 

''Without language there can be no thought, no reason;" 
and as the highest aim of all instruction is the culture of 
the mental and moral nature in man, our first effort should 
be to furnish the deaf with a medium through which knowl- 
edge can be imparted and obtained. This can be done by 
signs, by the finger alphabet, and by speech. Our method 
is the latter, or oral method, by which the deaf can be 
educated and, at the same time, furnished with the usual 
and most convenient way of communication in society and 
in the world at large. 

It is very desirable that deaf children be sent to school at 
as early an age as possible. A parent will be amply repaid 
for sending a child as young as five or six years, even at 
some inconvenience. 

If a child who has learned to talk is made deaf by disease, 
be should immediately upon his recovery be sent to a school 
where his speech will be retained, and where he will be 
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taught to understand from the lips. In such cases it is 
common to delay so long that serious loss of speech results. 

Speech-reading is an invaluable acquisition for those who 
are semi-deaf or even hard of hearing, as well as for those 
congenitally or totally deaf 

Every effort should be made to encourage the child to 
retain the use of his voice. He should be taught to pro- 
nournce common words, but no attempt should be made to 
teach him the names of the letters of the alphabet. 

The school hours are from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. on every 
week day, except Saturday. Open to visitors on Fridays, 
from 10 to 12. 

The next summer vacation will begin Friday, July 1, 
1887. The school will re-open Monday, September 5, 1887. 
Tuition is free to residents of this State. Provision is made 
for defraying the travelling expenses of indigent pupils. 
Application for admission may be made to the Principal of 
the school, or to the Commissioner of Public Schools, 104 
North Main street. Providence, R. I. 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY. 



To the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen: — I have the honor to submit the following 
Report of the State Home and School for the year 1886. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The following is the state of the several appropriations at 
the order of the Board. 

NEW BUILDINGS, ETC. 

1886. Dr. Or. 

Jan. 1. By balance $5,105 39 

Dec. 31. To payments upon order of the 

Board 15,091 54 

EQUIPMENT. 

1886. Dr. Or. 

Jan. 1. By balance $46 90 

June. 9. By special appropriation 3,000 00 

Dec. 31. To payments upon order of the 

Board $3,046 14 
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STATE HOME AND SCHOOL. 

1886. Dr. Cr. 

Feb. 26. By appropriation $10,000 00 

Dec. 31. By receipts 505 69 

" 31. To payments npon order of the 

Board $10,497,35 

EXPENDITURES DURING THE Y^AR. 
Repairs $1,531 35 

These have been mainly upon the two old cottages, the 
barn and adjacent buildings and the grading of the 
grounds. 

Furnishing $1,252 71 

This is mainly for the school-room, the new cottage and 
the second of the two old cottages, which has been 
refitted for occupancy by the children, the dornji- 
tories, the addition to the main building, and for 
additional live stock. 

Addition to the Main Building. 

Payments on contract $1,719 48 

Extras 105 17 $1,824 65 

This makes total cost of the addition to date. 18,055 97 

Cottage No. 2. 

Payments on contract 1781 85 

This makes total cost of this cottage $5,142 50 

Steam and Water Supply $3,347 15 

This includes the second payment upon the boiler-house, 
the steam-pump, the contract for the entire steam- 
heating apparatus, a line of pipe from the pond to 
the boiler-house and other incidental work. 

Total Expenditures for permanent improvements $8,737 71 
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Salaries 14,296 77 

This inclades the payments for all the persons regularly 

employed upon the premises. (For list of employees 

see Superintendent's report.) 
Current expenses of the School, not including the Farm. $3,842 93 
(For classified account see Superintendent's report.) 

Farm expenses, including manure, grain, seed, etc 1684 89 

Miscellaneous expenses 190 80 

Current expenditures for 1886 9,014 39 

Total expenditures 17,752 10 

Receipts. 

The total receipts of the School from all sources have 

been $505 69 

These have been credited as above, to the appropria- 
tion for the use of the School. 

Respectfully submitted, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 

Secretary. 
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To the State Board of Education: 

Gentlemen: — I have the honor to present to you the 
Second Annual Report of the State Home and School for 
the year ending December 31st, 1886. 

The following is the list of the management and em- 
ployes : 

M. C. Healey Superintendent. 

Mrs. S. A. Healey Matron. 

Lizzie E. Winch Teacher. 

Mary E. Sheldon Manager Cottage A. 

Deborah H. Gammons " " B. 

Laura A. M. Jodoin '' " C. 

Maria K. Foster Seamstress. 

Estella B. Cameron Overseer Dining Eooms. 

Hannah Mitchell Cook. 

Laundress. 

Wilfrid Jodoin Engineer and Shoemaker. 

Geo. E. Mitchell Farmer. 

F. H. Gillis Assistant " 
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Showing Number of Children. 

Whole number received up to December Slst, 1886. 

Males 43 

Females 17—60 

Showing Number from each Town or City. 

Coventry 1 

Charlestown 1 

Newport 2 

Johnston 2 

South Kingstown 2 

Little Compton 1 

Pawtucket 1 

Cranston 4 

East Providence 2 

Portsmouth 2 

State Almshouse 37 

Westerly 1 

Woonsocket 4 — 60 

Showing Where Born. 

Rhode Island 43 

Massachusetts 4 

Connecticut 6 

Foreign 7—60 

Showing Age when Committed. 

Three years old 2 

Four " 7 

Five " 9 

Six ** 5 
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Seven years old 6 

Eight '' 7 

Nine " 6 

Ten '' 5 

Eleven '' 7 

Twelve '' 4 

Thirteen " 2—60 

PRODUCTS OP PARM. 

Sweet Corn — dozens 600 

Tomatoes — bushels 12 

Cucumbers — bbls 1 

Potatoes — bushels 75 

Beets '' 474 

Onions *' 380 

Parsnips ^' 15 

Beans " 5 

Turnips '' 142 

Carrots '' 40 

Eggs— dozens 204 

Hay — tons 25 

Milk— lbs 30,250 

Apples — bbls 10 

Cabbages — heads 300 

Squashes— lbs 1,200 

Calves 6 

Pork— lbs 1,397 

EXPENDITURES. 

Groceries and Provisions 11,024 30 
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Fish and Meat 720 02 

Farm (includiDg grain, manure, seeds, etc., etc.) 684 89 

Fuel and Lights 779 43 

Dry Goods and Clothing 589 84 

Soap 55 41 

Hospital 98 98 

Books and Stationery 39 69 

Miscellaneous 383 86 

Repairs 151 40 



$4,527 82 



The affairs of the school are in good condition. During 
the months of September and October, more than two- 
thirds of our number were aflBicted with the whooping 
cough. 

October 1st, 1886, one boy, aged five years, died, the 
cause being a complication of diseases, resulting in con- 
sumption. At present the health of the children is excel- 
lent. 

The general rules in regard to school, work, and play 
remain practically the same as the preceding year. 

The productions of the farm are given in Table B. Be- 
ing unacquainted with the soil and its fertility, we can say 
nothing of what may be done, but will let the crops of the 
new year show for themselves. 

In the matter of improvements, we have graded and pre- 
pared the grounds about the buildings in such a manner 
that the coming summer will note quite a change. We 
have also trimmed the trees considerably, and as early in 
the spring as feasible will continue the work. 
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As usual, the children were given their holidays at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time. The latter was made 
memorable to them by the gifts from the friends of the 
school. We wish to return thanks to Lieut.-Gov. Darling, 
Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Rev. Dr. Leach, Dr. Annie Hunt, 
Messrs. George D. Cross, Elmer Knowles, and Mrs. John T. 
Mauran, and others whose names are unknown to us, for 
their gifts to the children. Also to Rev. C. W. Huntington, 
for his kind address at our " festival." 

It aflfords me pleasure to make acknowledgment of the 
faithful services of the employes of the school, and . the 
good will shown in their endeavors to have all things har- 
monious, for without efficient assistance given to the Super- 
intendent, good results are rarely obtained. 

Gentlemen, I wish to thank you most cordially for the 
generous support you have given me, and my earnest de- 
sire is, that the cause for which we are working may be 
blessed and bear good and abundant fruit. 

» 
Very respectfully submitted, 

M. C. HEALEY, 

SupL 
State Home and School, 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 31, 1886. 
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REPORT 



OF THE 



Rhode Island School of Design. 



To the Honorable the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen: — In this, the ninth year of the School of 
Design, the number of students enrolled in its different 
classes is larger than at any time in its history. The teach- 
ers without an exception have labored enthusiastically and 
constantly to make the course as thorough and as practical 
as possible. The pupils have shown a gratifying interest in 
their work and a desire to improve to the utmost the oppor- 
tunities given them. 

In the day classes there have been enrolled 45 students ; 
in the evening classes, 153; and in the Saturday classes, 
86 ; in all, 284. There are 12 State beneficiaries in the 
day classes, and 7 State and 59 city beneficiaries in the 
evening classes, and 40 State beneficiaries in the Saturday 
classes. 

A brief summary of the occupations of the students in 
the evening classes will show in how many trades a knowl- 
edge of drawing is now realized as of practical advantage. 
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There are among them 34 different trades and occupations : 
32 machinists, 15 engravers, 8 jewellers, 8 carpenters, 6 
die-sinkers, 4 pattern-makers, 5 tool-makers, 7 clerks, 3 
carriage-builders, 2 draughtsmen, 2 chasers, 2 boiler-makers, 
2 wool-sorters, 2 architects, 2 dressmakers, 2 painters, 2 
turners, 1 stone-cutter, 1 carver, 1 moulder, 1 box manu- 
facturer, 1 sign painter, 1 finisher, 1 blacksmith, 1 weaver, 
1 japanner, 1 plumber, 1 planer, 1 millwright, 1 engineer, 
1 mill operative, 1 laborer, 1 fire insurance agent, 1 con- 
tractor and builder. 

The Saturday class for teachers has been continued with 
success, and has numbered 44 during the present term. 
The course is designed to assist the teachers in giving in- 
. telligent and practical instruction in the elements of draw- 
ing in their schools, and it is hoped that its results will 
render efficient help in the difficult task of satisfactorily 
introducing drawing into all the public schools of the State. 

The course of study at the school has not been materially 
changed. It embraces Mechanical Drg.ughting and Design, 
and Building Construction ; Free Hand Drawing from mod- 
els, casts and nature; Modelling from casts and nature; 
Perspective ; Analysis of historic ornament and of natural 
forms suitable for ornament; Applied Design; Harmony 
of line and color. 

A fine collection of casts, illustrating the different styles 
and schools of ornament, were added last year to the school's 
equipment and have proved of great value to the students. 

The classes in mathematics that were begun last year 
have been continued, and the instruction is found especially 
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valuable to all students who wish to advance themselves as 
mechanical draughtsmen. 

A class in modelling in both the day and evening schools 
has been started with success, and it is believed that much 
practical usefulness will result from it. 

We are strengthened in our conviction that the School 
of Design is doing a needed and helpful work by the ac- 
knowledgments of its usefulness that come to us continually 
from our students and from their employers. 

With larger means at our command, other classes in indus- 
trial design might be formed with advantage to the indus- 
tries and wealth of Rhode Island, but the Board of Manage- 
ment feel that it is impossible with the funds at present at 
their disposal. 

Already the rooms of the school are crowded in the even- 
ing to their utmost capacity, but as larger rooms call for 
larger funds, its financial weakness threatens to retard the 
natural growth of the school 

Mrs. JESSE METCALF, \ 
GEO. D. BRIGGS, / ^^^^^ 

Mrs. abba D. SMITH, \ of 

Mrs. G. EADEKE, t Management. 

THOS. B. STOOKWELL,/ 

Providence, Dec. 31, 1886. 
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Organization. 

1885-86. 



presidbnt: 
His Excellekcy, Governor George Peabody Wetmore. 

VICE-PRESIDENT : 

His Honor, Lieutenant-Governor Lucius B. Darling. 

TREASURE R: 

Rev. William N. Ackley. 

SECRETARY : 

Thomas B. Stockwell. 

auditor: 

Eev. Daniel Leach. 



COMMITTEES. 

Qualifications — Messrs. Leach, White, Cross, Littlefield and 

Stockwell. 
Supplies — Messrs. Leach, Cross and Adams. 
Mileage— Messrs. Cross and Stockwell. 
Audit — Messrs. White and Adams. 



BOARD OF EXAMINERS, 

Rev. H. W. Rugg, Providence Counly. 

James Harris, ----- Providence County. 

W. P. Sheffield, Jr., - . . - Newport County. 

Lewis H. Meader, Bristol County. 

George H. Utter, Washington County. 

John M.Nye, Kent County. 
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REPORT. 



To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island: 

The Trustees of the State Normal School respectfully 
present their sixteenth annual report, as follows: 

The year past has been one of most gratifying prosperity. 
The school has been full to its utmost capacity, and has 
been favored by the continuance in service of its capable 
and eflBcient corps of teachers. The moral atmosphere is 
good. The visitor has no doubt, as he observes the bear- 
ing of the pupils and listens to their recitations, of the high 
spirit and aim with which they are prosecuting their work. 
Discipline, in the usual acceptation of the term, seems to 
have been secured by developing the sense of duty, to self 
and to the school, in the minds of the pupils, and is all that 
could be desired. The work of the school is well distrib- 
uted, though some of the teachers find their labors specially 
arduous, and is being done in a thorough manner and by 
approved methods, as heretofore reported. In health, in 
interest in their duties, in punctuality, in energy, in earnest 
and independent thought, in correct and intelligible expres. 
sion, in nearly all that goes to indicate wise and judicious 
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preparation for the profession of teaching, the pupils are 
giving abundant evidence of steady progress. We sincerely 
congratulate the friends of education upon the good work 
that is being accomplished. And yet, the conviction is 
growing in the minds of this Board that the organization 
of the school, as it now exists, ought to be only a temporary 
one. The proper function and province of a Normal school 
is professional and not academic, and yet, if the curriculum 
of this school be examined, it will be found to be principally 
academic. The reason of this fact it is not difficult to dis- 
cover. The students who constitute the larger part of the 
school, and who have abundant health, strong purpose and 
force of character, and who, if properly educated and 
trained, will make good teachers, come from localities where 
there are no high schools or other good training schools, and 
hence have defective scholarship. Such applicants must not 
be turned away. Their deficiencies must be made up. 
Sound knowledge must be imparted, and it must be of such 
wide extent and solid character as to constitute adequnte 
preparation for the study of professional work; for it has 
been found that otherwise little good has been accom- 
plished. A man must understand his busi^ess, if he is to 
succeed, and full and definite knowledge is a first essential 
with a teacher. 

Our Normal School has thus far had a vast amount of this 
academic work to do, and it must do more unless a better 
arrangement can be made, whereby those seeking a full 
preparation for the work of the teacher may obtain the 
requisite scholarship. Dr. Morgan and his assistants have 
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repeatedly referred to the difficulties they have had to con- 
tend with on account of the fragmentary or superficial 
knowledge of the students, and the bad habits of study and 
work acquired before entering * the school. Two years ago 
the course of study was lengthened from two years to three 
years with good results. But the teachers are still con- 
fronted by more work than they can well do in the time. 
"There is no royal road to learning." Sufficient time is an 
absolutely essential condition to such comprehensive grasp 
of subjects as is needed by those who are to be greatly 
profited by professional training. The four years' course 
of study in our best high schools is none too extended a 
qualification for professional training, if teachers are to be 
really efficient; but our Normal School caiinot do four years' 
work in two years. The present arrangement works to the 
injury of the Normal and the high schools alike. The grad- 
uate of the grammar schools looks at the situation in this 
way : If I take a four years' course in the high school, I 
shall have a much broader scholarship than I should if I 
graduated at the Normal School. I prefer the better schol- 
arship. School committees, for the most part, prefer the 
better scholarship, and the result is that those who are best 
qualified to take a professional training do not take it, and 
they enter upon their work with prejudice against Normal 
graduates and Normal methods, greatly to their own injury 
and the loss of the schools. The Normal graduates enter 
the brotherhood and sisterhood of teachers, not in full fel- 
lowship, but as those who have ''climbed up some other 
way." The remedy for these evils is to provide academic 
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instruction of a full, first-class high school course, and make 
the Normal department consist of high school graduates and 
those of equal scholarship. Such action would at once 
make the Normal School strictly professional and, to the 
candidate for the position of teacher, what the law school 
is to the student of law, and the medical school is to the 
student of medicine. It would raise the standard of quali- 
fication for the work of the teacher, and the time would not 
be far distant when educational authorities would be as little 
inclined to employ a teacher without Normal training as the 
public are to employ a lawyer or a doctor who has not the 
diploma of a recognized professional school. We under- 
stand these views to be in harmony with the views of edu- 
cators generally, and with those especially of Dr. Morgan, 
the principal of the school. (See Prize Essay. Award of 
the American Institute of Instruction. '' What is the true 
function of a Normal School," by T. J. Morgan, 1886.) 

A PRACTICE SCHOOL. 

In order that the Normal School may be a more efficient 
instrument in the professional training of teachers, there 
should be connected with it a school of all grades, from the 
Kindergarten to the highest grammar, where the principles 
and practice of teaching may be fully illustrated and the 
students may acquire some experience in the real world 
they are to enter. As now provided, the student is required 
to imagine herself in the school-room, the members of her 
class being her pupils. She must work out a programme 
or plan of every lesson to be taught; must indicate the 
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manner of assigning the lesson, the method of study, the 
time to be given to it, and must regard the advancement of 
the pupils in that and related branches of study, so as to 
avail herself of the utmost interest and ability of the pupils. 
One can hardly conceive how more can be done to antici- 
pate the conditions of a real school and to prepare for them; 
and yet, it remains that all this is *' playing keep school," 
and the delusion that it is anything more soon passes away 
when the Normal graduate finds herself attempting to da 
real work with fifty mischievous, irrepressible children be- 
fore her. The fact has often been that the Normal grad- 
uate, instead of having an advantage, on the whole, over 
the graduate of a high school, has been at a disadvantage. 
She has supposed she knew it all. She had been very suc- 
cessful before her classmates; not one could object to her 
statement of the theory. Of course she was right, and she 
had only to persevere and results would, at length, vindi- 
cate her wisdom. Alas! her perseverance becomes per- 
versity, and her labor a vexation of spirit to herself and 
her pupils. Partly owing, no doubt, to defective early train- 
ing, insuflBcient knowledge of the subject, and bad methods 
of instruction, but more to the lack of the absolutely essen- 
tial conditions for the apprehension of methods suited to 
primary and more advanced education, she fails, or tardily 
comes to the discovery of her errors and the remedy. The 
fact is the true methods of primary instruction are so 
motherly, sympathetic, colloquial, progressing slowly and 
by the briefest steps from the known to the unknown, that 
nothing short of observation and experience will meet the 
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requirements of the case. With the aid of a practice school, 
and under the direction of able and enthusiastic teachers, 
students may observe, criticise and estimate the mental and 
moral attributes of children and the limits of their powers ; 
may compare their observations with those of others; may 
note the most successful order of subjects in elementary 
instruction; the order which seems to enlist the most of in- 
terest and sympathy from the child, which awakens its 
powers and excites to a happy performance of the duties 
of a school-room. These things are not to be adequately 
learned in a school of adults, or of advanced pupils ; they 
are to be learned only in a school of veritable children. 

A practice school may be of still larger service. A teacher 
needs mastery of self under the very trying influences of a 
large school of little children. She needs to know how to 
manage herself; her management of her school will be easy 
if she can accomplish that. She must be in sympathetic and 
yet authoritative intercourse with her pupils at every mo- 
ment, and carry on her didactic work at the same time. Of 
course such mastery is not to be acquired in a day, and some 
can never acquire it. The practice school will, however, 
help to the acquisition, and will afibrd an opportunity for 
the skilful teacher, under whose eye the student does her 
work, to suggest the defect or failure, and where the inapti- 
tude is clearly apparent, to so inform the student and there- 
upon refuse such student a certificate, and thus save the 
children of the commonwealth the misfortune, nay, the pos- 
itive calamity, of a poor or worthless teacher. 

The Board do not lose sight of the pecuniary aspects of a 
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re-organization of the Normal School. They believe that if 
an arrangement can be made whereby the academic work 
may be largely, if not entirely, done in the Providence and 
other high schools, and certain schools of the city of Provi- 
dence can be assigned to the Board of Education as prac- 
tice schools, to be managed in connection with the Normal 
School, the expenses will be less than under the present 
arrangement, and when the vastly better results are consid- 
ered, to be desired on economic as well as on educational 
grounds. 

At some future time the Board hope to be able to present 
for the consideration of the General Assembly a plan where- 
by these desired changes may be made. 

Meanwhile, if the defective work of rural schools, 
whence come the largest part of the material of our Nor- 
mal School, is to be remedied, there is need of additional 
assistance. 

The departments of language and science, as now con- 
ducted, are overtaxed and are inadequate. With an appro- 
priation for another teacher, great improvement can be 
made. 

The building in which the Normal School is held, after 
many years of service, is needing somewhat extensive re- 
pairs. For a few years it has cost about one hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum for repairs (mainly upon the heating 
apparatus), which were necessitated at a season when work 
is most difl&cult and expensive. The boilers are worn out 
and should be replaced by new ones of modern pattern. 

The roof is in bad condition and the building in many par- 
11 
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ticulars needs renovation. The estimates for the ensuing 
year will include amounts for these purposes. 

For further information respecting the school, reference is 
made to the full and carefully prepared reports of the prin- 
cipal of the school, Thomas J. Morgan, presented herewith. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEOKGE PEABODY WETMORE,\ 

LUCIUS B. DARLING, J Trustees 

DANIEL LEACH, / . 

SAMUEL H. CROSS, ( 

GEORGE A. LITTLEFIELD, / ^^^^ 

WILLIAM N. ACKLEY, V Mrmal 

CHARLES J. WHITE, I School. 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, / 

Providence, Dec. 31, 1886. 
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To the Trustees of the State Normal School : 

The Board of Visitors appointed by you presents the fol- 
lowing as its report : 

The Board has held several meetings, at which the inter- 
ests and needs of the scliool have been considered. Visits 
have been made to the school and the character of its work 
noted. Members of the Board have visited other institu- 
tions of a like character for the purpose of gathering infor- 
mation helpful in the way of comparison and suggestion. 

The Normal School seems to be well fulfilling its mission, 
by imparting knowledge in specific branches, providing a 
broad and generous culture, and giving to its students an 
ample training in the methods and processes of teaching. 
Its place of usefulness is now generally conceded. By its 
aid abler teachers are furnished to many of the public 
schools than would otherwise be provided. It was never 
in better condition than now, and never more deserving of 
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the continued support of the State and the favor of the 
' friends of public school education. 

The visitors would commend the work of the school in 
its several departments. In their opinion the addition to 
the Faculty of a male teacher has been advantageous to the 
school, and hence to the State. Prof Wilson seems to have 
conducted the department of natural sciences in a very suc- 
cessful naanner. 

In commending the school and its plan of work, your 
Board does n6t forget that the Normal School is intended 
to be a training institution for those who are to teach. It 
must therefore classify and test its students in respect to 
their proposed work. Any who are manifestly unfit for the 
teacher's vocation ought not to be sent forth with the ap- 
proving certificate of a Normal School diploma. 

Is it not evident, likewise, that more should be required 
in the way of preparation for admfesion ? Your Board be- 
lieves that the Normal School will augment its power and 
usefulness as it comes more closely to supplement the work 
of high school instruction. Perhaps, for the present, the 
better plan might be to arrange the school in two sections, 
one to include the graduates of high schools or those able 
to give evidence of an equivalent preparation, and the other 
to comprise a class needing to pursue a course of preliminary 
study before applying themselves specially to the art of 
teaching. 

Your Board is glad to make mention of the generally 
comfortable and pleasant arrangement of the school build- 
ing, and the serviceable equipment provided for study and 
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work. There is an urgent need, however, for an expendi- 
ture of at least $300 at this time to provide books of refer- 
ence, etc., and the Board of Education will no doubt appeal 
to the General Assembly to meet this special want. 

Respectfully submitted for the Board of Visitors. 

H. W. RUGG, Chairman. 
LEWIS H. MEADEU, Secretary. 

Providence, Oct. 30, 1886. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 



OP THE 



PpCIPAL OF THE STATE NOfAL SCHOOL. 



To the Board of Trustees: 
Gentlemen : — ;! herewith submit my semi-annual report : • 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

Whole number of pupils registered during the term 127 

Number that entered at the beginning of the term. ... 38 

Number of these that had previously taught . 5 

Average age 18 years, 5 months. 

Employment of the parent or guardian: Farmers, 7; 
carpenters, 4 ; masons, engravers and retired, 2 each ; mis- 
cellaneous, 21. The 38 students came from families in 
which 26 different occupations are represented. 

It is a significant fact that those who are fitting them- 
selves to teach in the common schools of the State come 
from all classes of society. The common schools are for 
all, and it is a hopeful sign that the teachers come from the 
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families of those who labor with their hands as well as those 
who toil with their brains. The Normal School, in training 
these students to become teachers, not only confers a boon 
upon the common people by improving the character of 
work done in their schools, but also by fitting their children 
for the honorable and responsible work of teaching. So 
long as this continues, the school cannot fail of that cordial 
support now so generally and generously extended to it by 
all classes of citizens. 

The number of desks in the study hall is only 124, and 
it cannot be increased without unduly crowding the room. 
During the present term the seats have all been occupied 
almost continuously. Besides this, the size of the recitation 
room is such that it would be very inconvenient to have 
classes larger than they are now. The present number in 
attendance is all that is desirable. The school is full. 

PREPARATION FOR ENTERING. 

It is found necessary each term to reject some who apply 
for admission, on account of imperfect preparation. It 
seems proper, therefore, to emphasize the fact that it is 
very desirable that those who come should, in order not to 
be disappointed, have a good preparation in the common 
school studies, — reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography and history. A mastery of these is abso- 
lutely necessary to qualify one to teach. Every student 
should be well grounded in them before entering the Nor- 
mal School. 
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GRADUATES. 

At the approaching commencement a class of thirteen 
will graduate. The number of those who complete the 
course is small compared with the number who enter the 
school. Some are forced by untoward circumstances to 
leave ; others who are found incompetent or unworthy are 
quietly sifted out. Not all have a vocation for teaching, 
and one of the functions of the Normal School is, if possible, 
to prevent the unfit from undertaking the work. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 

Very many of the teachers who are employed in the va- 
rious city schools of the 'State are graduates of some high 
school, and have the required literary attainments, but have 
had no special training as teachers. If they had aspired to 
become physicians, they would have taken a course in med- 
icine ; if lawyers, they would have gone to a law school ; 
if preachers, they would have probably attended some school 
of theology. There is as much necessity for pursuing a 
special course to fit oneself to teach as to prepare oneself 
to enter either of the other professions. True, one may 
teach who has never studied teaching ; so one may preach 
who has never studied preaching; and one **set up doctor- 
ing" who has. never studied medicine. But in each case a 
course of professional training would very greatly improve 
the character of the work done, save valuable time, and fa- 
cilitate progress in attaining the highest excellence. 

At the present time most of those who desire to excel as 
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^ preachers, lawyers or physicians, regard a special profes- 
sional training, in addition to general culture, as absolutely 
indispensable. Indeed, it is coming to be understood that 
the highest success as a civil engineer, an architect, a farmer, 
or even a carpenter or a blacksmith, is rendered easier and 
more certain by pursuing a course of training specially ar- 
ranged and adapted to fit one for his chosen pursuit 

There are reasons why those who aspire to teach fail to 
pursue a Normal course. Public sentiment does not demand 
it. Men are slow to recognize that there is a science of 
teaching. The mischievous notion that the one only quali- 
fication for teaching is knowledge is very deeply rooted and 
diflScult to eradicate. Among those who feel a need of 
special training, some are deterred from taking a Normal 
course by the idea that it would be of no practical benefit 
to them in securing a position. Some have been prevented 
by the length of the course. Others doubtless have re- 
frained from doing so because the graduates of the High 
School were required to pursue the same studies in the 
same way as those who came from inferior schools. 

The Board, in adopting the present plan, had all these 
facts in view and endeavored to provide a course which 
should be thorough and at the same time be limited to one 
year. They sought to bring the bfenefits of the Normal 
School within the reach of a much larger number of persons, 
and render the school helpful in training teachers for the 
city schools as well as for those in the country. At the 
same time special pains have been taken to make the school 
still more efficient in furnishing to those who have not had 
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the advantage of a high-school education the best possible 
preparation for their responsible duties as teachers. 

The Faculty in attempting to carry into execution the 
general plan adopted by the Board have endeavored on the 
one hand to make the work eminently practical, and on the 
other to make it as strictly professional as possible. What 
is now done for high-school graduates may be outlined as 
follows : 

One hundred lessons are given to the study of zoology and 
human physiology, with the aid of animal dissections, the 
use of the skeleton, the manikin, charts, the stereopticon and 
the microscope. 

One hundred lessons are given to psychology. By a 
careful analysis of the phenomena of consciousness the 
students are led to distinguish the various activities of the 
human soul, ascertain what the child's native endowments 
are, together with the conditions an(J laws of education. 
Every fact is viewed and each principle investigated with 
special reference to the practical use that can be made of it 
in the work of education. 

Fifty lessons are given to the study of logic, with the 
double purpose of inducing habits of correct thinking and 
particularly of laying the foundation for the study of method. 
Stress is laid upon the processes of defining, dividing, class- 
ifying, systemizing, as well as of induction, deduction and 
verification. 

One hundred lessons are given to the study of pedagogy 
or the science of teaching, in which general principles are 
discussed and illustrated, systems are studied historically, 
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attention is given to the plans for organizing and governing 
schools, conducting recitations, keeping records, etc. 

One hundred lessons are given to the special work of 
the primary teacher in giving instruction in form, color, size, 
place, direction, weight, measure, number, language, etc. 

Fifty lessons are given to the method of teaching each of 
the studies of arithmetic, grammar, geography, drawing, 
reading, the elements of the natural sciences, botany, zoology, 
physiology and physics. Attention is also paid to methods 
of teaching music and penmanship. 

During the year each student is required to prepare and 
read publicly two essays on pedagogical themes. Large 
use is made of our well selected pedagogical library. 
Students present sketches of original lessons, have practice 
in teaching and an opportunity for observation in the 
kindergarten and the public schools of the city. 

During the first year after the present plan was adopted, 
five graduates of High School were admitted to this course ; 
one of them was compelled to postpone the work for a time, 
one was found incompetent, while three successfully finished 
the work. At the beginning of the present year fourteen 
graduates from seven High Schools presented themselves 
for admission. Several of these have voluntarily decided 
to take three terms for the work, others will finish in one 
year. A good deal of interest has been manifested in the 
plan and it is confidently believed that the school is entering 
upon an enlarged sphere of usefulness. It will be the aim 
of those having the matter immediately in hand to modify 
and improve the work done as circumstances and experience 
may dictate. 
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BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 

I would respectfully ask your attention to the necessity 
of increasing the amount of apparatus, and of enlarging the 
library. No money is better expended than in increasing 
the facilities for doing the work of education, and thus con- 
verting material wealth into spiritual power. Whatever 
will improve the character of the work done in the Normal 
School will reappear in the improved work done for the 
forty thousand children now in the public schools of Rhode 
Island. 

TEMPERANCE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Special attention has been paid to giving instruction to 
the students as to how they shall comply with the lately 
enacted law requiring instruction in the common schools of 
the State regarding the effects of alcohol upon the human 
systena. This is one of the most important steps ever taken 
in our State in the interest of health, happiness, purity and 
prosperity, but the success of the measure will depend 
almost entirely upon the intelligence with which the teachers 
do their work. 

I desire to renew my expression of appreciation of the 
generous support you have ever given to me in my work, 
and for the intelligent and hearty cooperation that I have 
always received from your secretary, the Hon. Thomas B. 
Stockwell. 
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ADDRESS TO GRADUATING CLASS. 

Members of the Twenty-eighth Oradvating Class : 

I realize on each returning commencement day the feebleness of 
words. The truth forces itself upon my mind with great emphasis 
that the controlling forces of life are not words, nor anything else 
that comes from without. The secret springs of life lie within us. 
Hereafter your work, your failures, your successes will be determined 
very little by what may be said to you by me or any other person. 
Words will have less and less weight. You will very soon cease to 
remember not only the words tliat I now speak, but all those that we 
all have spoken to you, in the class-room and elsewhere, during the 
time that you have spent with us. They may linger, as a sort of echo, 
in your memories ; possibly you may recall for a time isolated 
sentences, or phrases. But words as words are not treasured long. 
We may, however, cherish the thought that, in so far as you have 
listened earnestly to what we have said, or have so heeded our coun- 
sel as that the deep currents of thought * and feeling have been 
influenced by it, the effect of our words, as a residuum in character, 
will remain with you, as forceful, although forgotten, elements of 
your life. 

Henceforth your course will be determined far less by what you 
hear than by what you think. Words are but symbols, thoughts are 
powers. Not other people's but your own thoughts are the great 
forces that will mould your lives. The perplexing questions that 
will confront you are to be thought out. Life's problems are genuine 
test examples. T)iey are unclassified, accompanied by no rules, and 
have no answers. There is no " Teacher's Edition " to be had at any 
price. In solving them you can have little or no help from either 
books or friends. For this test, cramming will not avail, tears will 
not help you, no favoritism will be shown, and no mistakes will be 
made in the marking. Although cheating may seem to be helpful 
for a time, yet, in the long run, the only thing that will be found 
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truly serviceable to you will be downright honest, patient, persistent, 
careful thinking. The one great power on which we must chiefly 
rely in the shaping of oar lives is the power to think. That God-like 
gift, by virtue of which we grasp ragged facts in their relations and 
principles, trace effects to their remote and hidden causes, and see at 
a glance the far-reaching and diversified results of present agencies, 
enabling us to shape our actions by immutable law and unchanging 
principles, and to have a valid reason for everything we do is the 
crowning glory of our being. 

You will be compelled to do your own thinking. No one will or 
can do it for you. Even when you consult authorities, it will be well 
to be able to go behind opinions, to the reasons, and below these to 
the primal facts on which they rest. You must work your own way 
out of darkness into light. Sunshine dispels darkness ; water 
quenches fire ; winds drive away fogs ; so thought clears away doubt, 
refreshes the mind, and makes clear the line of action. If you have 
not learned to think you will be like children crying in the dark ; or 
like sheep driven to the market ; or like slaves subject to your 
masters. You will be like ciphers occupying vacant places, until 
the significant figure whose place you temporarily fill comes to claim 
it for himself. But if you have learned to do your own thinking, 
and a little meanwhile for other people, we may bid you Godspeed, 
and safely predict for you a career of usefulness and honor, in any 
sphere suited to your capacities and attainments. 

You have heard much of methods, but there is no regal method 
except the method of rational thinking. To do the right thing, at 
the right time, and in the right way — this is the substance of method ; 
and the secret of it cannot be formulated, much less communicated ; 
it cannot be learned, but it is to be thought out. 

We have had much to say to you in advocacy of reading, but it is 
better to think than to read. Reading without thinking is a sort of 
mental dissipation. The demand of the hour is for teachers' thinking 
circles. Thinking transmutes reading into knowledge, knowledge 
into science, science into culture, culture, into character, and the 
whole into power. 
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Let me ask you then as my last word to yon that yon caltivate the 
habit of thoughtfulness. Thinking is hard work ; it taxes the mind^ 
wearies the brain, tires the body. It exhaust the energies much more 
than manual labor. The brain, considered as the organ of thought, 
is the most wonderful piece of meclianism ever wrought. Nothing 
less than Divine wisdom* could have contrived it. To use this organ 
is one of the highest prerogatives of man. Man is a rational animal. 
To think then is to be a man ; what is it not to think ? 

The motto which you have chosen is peculiarly significant. '^ Why, 
and what then ? " It suggests philosophic enquiry, a search for 
causes and results. Nothing exists in this world without a cause. 
Vapors rise and snow falls ; why ? Planets revolve about their sun, 
and suns about their centre, and everywhere in the universe is order, 
system, law, intelligence ; why ? 

To-day you finish your course of study, and we bid you farewell. 
What then ? To-morrow you enter the school-room, and stand in 
the presence of groups of children who will look to you for instruction, 
training, counsel, example. W^hat then ? In a few short years — 
they will seem as days — your pupils will stand before you, as you now 
stand before me, to hear your parting words, before they take their 
places in life as productive forces. What then ? The final day will 
come ; accounts will be balanced ; records will be made up ; rewards 
will be distributed ; you will stand looking out into that endless 
future whither we are all hastening. What then ? 

The other day I heard a teacher from a neighboring State repeating 
the motto of his class, adopted many years ago when he was a senior 
in a Normal School, '^ Deeds, not words." All these years, he said, 
he had tried to live up to that motto. May you live up to the spirit 
of yours. Ever seek to find answers to these great questions. I do 
not mean that you are are to become philosophers at a single bound. 
Thought power is of slow growth. Time and experience are requisite 
for its perfection. You are not necessarily to become reformers. 
Great thinkers who revolutionize by their thoughts are rare. One or 
two in a century sufiices.^ The world has not yet embodied in deeds 
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the ideas of its master thinkers. Much less are you to be iconoclasts. 
The world is fall of the treasures of thought, more precious than 
works of art They are to be reverenced, loved and protected. Seek 
not to destroy, but to conserve. Least of all do I counsel you to 
become what are styled "free thinkers." All of our thinking is 
limited by law and reality. He who discards these limitations is like 
a sea captain who destroys his chart and compass, and cuts away his 
rudder in order to be free to sail the ocean at his own sweet will. 
Alas ! he is no longer free, but is helpless, the sport of the wind and 
the yictim of storms. 

What I counsel you to do is to accept the spirit of your motto 
which is an inquiring spirit, a thoughtful spirit, a philosophizing 
spirit. Modestly, earnestly, within your own sphere, in all practical 
matters, in school and out, think. And, so far as in you lies, grapple 
with the great questions of the day, social, educational, political, 
literary, religious, and form your own independent judgments thereon. 
And oar fervent wish for you each is that the results of. what the 
brain thinks, and the will accomplishes, may be all that the heart 
desires. 

THOMAS J. MORGAN, Principal. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 



^mm OF THE STATE NOfAL SCHOOL. 



Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees : 

I have the honor to submit this the fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Rhode Island State Normal School. 

The attendance has been about the same as in former 
years. The total number enrolled for the year is 153. The 
total number of students enrolled in the school up to the 
present time is 1033. The health of the students has been 
good, and they have shown the usual degree of faithfulness 
and devotion to duty. 

The new three years' course of study is now in full oper- 
ation, and is giving great satisfaction. The fear that length- 
ening the time might diminish the attendance has not been 
realized. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 

The opportunity oflFered to able students, who have suc- 
cessfully completed the course of study in our best High 
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Schools, to spend one year in strictly professional studies, 
preparatory to teaching, and graduating from the State 
Normal School, is meeting with increasing favor. It is un- 
derstood to be the policy in several of the most important 
places in the State to give the preference, in employing 
teachers hereafter, to those applicants who, in addition to a 
High School course, have graduated from the Normal 
School. If this policy should become general throughout 
the State, it would soon result in taxing the Normal School 
to its utmost. It would be of the greatest advantage to 
the entire system of schools in the State. 

It would be a wise recognition of the value of professional 
training for the difficult and important work of teaching. 
Every argument that is valid for the special training of 
those who are to enter other callings has force in favor of a 
Normal training for those who are to become teachers. 

It would recognize the dignity of the profession by re- 
quiring those who aspire to enter it to spend at least one 
year in the special preparation of themselves for their work. 
Every eflFort made to dignify the calling tends to improve 
the quality of those who enter it. It would tend to awaken 
a professional spirit among all the body of teachers, includ- 
ing those who have not enjoyed the advantages of a special 
training. They would strive to keep abreast with those 
who have had superior opportunities. It would tend to 
keep out of the ranks of teachers those who are incompe- 
tent or unfaithful. The year in the Normal School is a year 
of testing and trial, and those who are deficient in teaching 
ability are likely to become aware of it, and either abandon 
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the work or lengthen the time and strengthen their enr 
deavors to qualify themselves for it. 

It would increase the coniBdence of the people in the 
efficiency and value of the work done in the public schools. 
It would bring the great educational forces of the State 
into more complete harmony and unity. The Normal 
School would gain by this closer relation with the best 
grade of High Schools ; it would feel the force of whatever 
of breadth of scholarship they might possess, and would 
constantly strive to adapt its work to the demands of the 
graded as well as the district schools, while the High 
Schools in turn would take increasing pains to do their best 
work in order that their graduates who wished to teach 
might meet the expectations of the Normal School in 
scholarship and thinking power. 

It would secure a better class of teachers than could be 
otherwise obtained. The plan does not propose to sustitute 
a Normal course for a High School course, it simply adds 
to the High School course one year of professional study. 
Those who enter the ranks thus have all that the High 
School can give, and all that the Normal School can give 
besides. The Normal course is just so much added. 

The study of pedagogy, methods, school government 
and educational history, and practice in teaching, will ren- 
der the work of those who take upon themselves the grave 
responsibility of teaching, easier, more eflFective and much 
more attractive. The plan would prove beneficial to the 
country schools by securing for them an increasing number 
of teachers who are High School graduates. It would be 
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especially helpful to the students in the Normal School, 
who not having enjoyed the advantages of a High School 
training would be brought into sympathetic relationship 
with those who have. 

GRADUATES. 

The number of graduates during the year just closing is 
twenty-five. The whole number of graduates is 366. Almost 
all of those who have graduated in recent classes are en- 
gaged in teaching. We have not been able to meet the 
demand made upon us for teachers. 

In closing another year of prosperity and progress, I 
desire to renew my expressions of gratitude to the Board 
of Trustees, and its efficient Secretary, Hon. Thomas B. 
Stockwell, for all that they have done to render my work 
effective and agreeable. 

ADDRESS TO GRADUATING CLASS. 

Members of the 29th Graduating , Cflass : 

I am very deeply impressed with the contrast between this occasion 
and the one which is anticipated on the morrow. At that time the 
citizens of Providence will enter upon the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of this beautiful city, and of the begin- 
ning of this noble commonwealth. Their thoughts will be turned to 
the past, to the heroic deeds of their ancestors, to the great achieve- 
ments already made in civilization. They will point with pride to 
all that is gi'and in our history and magnificent in the present. And 
this is eminently proper. We too will join in that panegyric, feeling 
that we have indeed a glorious heritage. 
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But to-day your thoughts are of the future, of what may be, rather 
than of what has already been. You are young, and your spirit is 
that of hope, prophecy, endeavor, rather than that of reminiscence, 
eulogy and congi'atulation. You seem to have been unconsciously 
influenced by this spirit in the choice of your class motto — '^ Consider 
the End." 

Let me say a few words to you which it suggests. Let us look a 
little to the future. You are soon to receive from His Excellency, 
the Governor, the diplomas which will admit you into the profession 
of teaching. Henceforth you are to be enrolled with that vast body 
of men and women who are attempting to administer the public 
school system of America. You dedicate your lives to a great pur- 
pose. You embark in an enterprise without a parallel in the annals 
of the world. 

When before did any people ever undertake to bring the blessings 
of a liber^ education within the reach of every boy and girl, of school 
age, and to afford to all alike, without regard to sex, color or class, 
the inestimable benefits of mental culture ? The nation seeks through 
you, as the teachers of its common schools, to lift to a higher plane 
of independent manhood and womanhood a whole generation of its 
youth. This is traly a heroic endeavor, worthy of those whose sub- 
lime faith in humanity has been shown in the declaration of human 
equality, the emancipation of a race of slaves, and the principle of 
universal suffrage. 

The nation whose destiny you are to help mould will number in 
your day, 100,000,000 people. In extent of territory, in wealth, in 
population, in all the essential elements of civilization, in dignity at 
home and influence abroad, you will see America among the very 
foremost nations of the globe. Her pre-eminence will be ac- 
knowledged by the world. You and the thousands who, like you, 
now enter upon their life work in the school room, will by your teach- 
ing help to win for this Eepublic that proud place. 

In the attainment of this ultimate end the free schools of America 
and the teachers employed in them are to seek to do three things : 
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1. To bring aboat as far as possible a common life among oar 
population. Our people comprise representatives of all nations, 
languages, classes and creeds- French, German, Irish, English, 
Scotch, Scandinavians, Italian and Africans ; Protestant, Catholic, 
Agnostic and Atheist ; Nihilist, Anarchist, Socialist and Communist, 
all are here. The children who enter your school-rooms will in many 
instances be unable to understand each other, and will represent the 
most violent antagonisms, political, social and religious. When they 
leave your presence see to it that they go speaking the same language, 
eager in the same pursuits of knowledge, loving the same institutions, 
loyal to the same flag, proud of the same, history, and acknowledging 
the one God, the Maker of us all. The fathers may be strangers, 
aliens^ enemies. See to it that the children shall be companions, 
friends, brethren. 

2. Another end that you will set before you is to promote the 
intelligence of your pupils. I do not mean that are to be taught the 
facts of arithmetic, grammar, etc., but they are to be trained to form 
intelligent opinions on those and kindred subjects. Everything can- 
not be taught in the common school, but children can be trained to 
think about a great variety of things. And it is this power of think- 
ing, of reaching right conclusions, of forming deliberate judgments, 
of calmly considering the end, that is to be sought for in teaching. 
Facts are only aids to opinions. What a man thinks is vastly more 
important than what he knows. Knowledge is only a means to an 
end. Wisdom is an end in itself. I remember that I address youn^ 
women. But I rejoice in the thought of that new era for women 
which is bursting upon us, an era symbolized by the significant fact 
that the State entrusts its destiny to women, by making ^hem almost 
exclusively the teachers of its common schools. The great mass of 
its children are never taught by men. To-day and here it is the 
privilege of women, as never before and nowhere else, to have opinions 
of their own on questions of literature and philosophy, of history and 
politics, and to have a voice in legislation. The girls who come to 
you are to be stimulated to high thinking, to intelligent participation 
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in all the great philanthropic and moral enterprises of the day. 
Strive to awaken in each of them an eager desire for the broadest 
culture within her reach. 

3. But a higher end than wisdom even is good citizenship. The 
State has educated you with great care and at large expense in order 
that you may be competent to fit the youth for the right discharge of 
their duties as citizens. You are to train them to be not only capable 
of forming right opinions on questions of public interest, but to be 
able and willing to perform their public duties. They must not only 
know their duties, but they must actually perform them. They must 
be taught not only to admire truth and virtue, but must be trained 
so that they will not only in ordinary, but in extraordinary cases, as 
voters, jurymen, public oflBcers, legislators, judges, as aldermen and 
congressmen, prove faithful to their trust, prefer the public weal to 
private gain, and hold their honor above all price. Consider good 
citizenship, honor, integrity, fidelity, active participancy in political 
affairs, shirking no duties and fulfilling all obligations, as the end 
for which the State commissions you to teach. 

Those who sit under your teaching, feel the moulding power of 
your influence, ought to go out better prepared for all life's duties. 
They should be better workmen, better mechanics, better husbands 
and better wives. Education should touch the main springs of mind 
and heart and will, and make itself manifest in all life's duties. It 
should change the individual, the family, the church, the State, affect 
the relations of capital and labor, and reappear in the social life, the 
industries, the commerce, the laws and institutions of the community, 
the State, the nation, the race. 

4. Once more. Let me ask you to consider that the final end of 
all teaching is not knowledge, or wisdom, or conduct, but character. 
In calling the roll of the heroes of the past, we are not satisfied with 
a knowledge of what they knew, or thought, or did. We ask what 
kind of men were they ? The man Grant, humane in battle, mag- 
nanimous in victory, undismayed by defeat, just in misfortune, patient 
in sickness, thoughtful for his family in the last contest with death, 

14 
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the mail, and not the hero, appeals to oar hearts. The glory of a 
nation is the mauhood and womanhood it produces. This is the goal 
toward which Srate, church, school and family all should striye. 

In devoting yourselves to the high calling of teaching you place 
yourselves in the central places of power, where your influence in 
moulding chanieter, whether by precept or example, by teaching or 
by tminiug, will be most deeply, widely and permanently felt. 

ThiB conaidenition of the noble ends and aims of your labor may 
serve to stimulate you to do your best work ; it will quicken you in 
the hour of elnggishness ; sustain you in the hour of discouragement ; 
comfort you in trial, and reward you when your work is done. 

In saying good by to you, I wish on behalf of myself and my 
aaaociatea to express for you our kindest regards and best wishes. 
May Ue who seee the end from the begining lead you, keep you, 
prosi^er and bless you. 

THOMAS J. MORGAN, Principal. 
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Providence, R. L, 
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Attention is first called as usual to the summarized ex- 
hibit of the work of the schools for the year, so far as it can 
be shown by figures. It should always be borne in mind, 
however, that the main value of statistics lies in the evi- 
dence they give of movements or tendencies^ rather than in 
the special facts they may at the time disclose. In any sys- 
tem of collecting statistics yet devised, it is quite impossible 
to prevent such errors of omission as well as of commission, 
as to render individual results sometimes faulty and mis- 
leading, but I think we are safe in saying that our figures 
are so well prepared and collated that for the State as a 
whole and from year to year, they may be regarded as 
thoroughly reliable and worthy of investigation and cre- 
dence in reference to the truths they tell and the lessons 
they teach. 
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A SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 
School Year ending April SO, 1886. 



TOWNS AND COUNTIES. 

If umber of towns in Rhode Island 36 

** " Providence County 15 

*" '' Newport '' 7 

*' '' Washington '' 7 

Kent " 4 

Bristol " 3 

SCHOOL CENSUS, JANUARY, 1886. 

Whole number enumerated from 5 to 15 years inclusive. ..... 61,687 

Increase irom last year 1,540 

Number reported as attending Public Schools 41,924 

Itjoreaee 1,413 

Number reported as attending Catholic Schools 6,580 

Increase 66 

Number reported as attending Select Schools 1,738 

Decrease 162 

Number reported as not attending any school 11,445 

Inerease. , 223 

Number reported as attending some school, less than the time 

required by law, viz., 12 weeks 1,542 

Decreaae 813 

Per cent, of those attending any school to whole school popu- 
lation 81i^ 

Increase iV of one per cent. 

Pet cent* of those attending any school less than 12 weeks, 

to whole school population 2^s per cent. 
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Decrease 1 A per cent. 

Per cent, of those attending any school who have attended 

less than 12 weeks S^ per cent. 

Decrease liV per cent. 

Number 7 years of age and under 15 who have not attended 

any school 3,938 

Increase .1 52 

Number 7 years of age and under 15 who have attended 

school less than 12 weeks 687 

Decrease , 301 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SCHOOL YEAR ENDING APEIL 30, 1886. 

DAT SCHOOLS. 

Registration and Attendance. 

Number of different pupils enrolled 47,882 

Decrease from last year 1 08 

Average number belonging 36,040 

Increase 771 

Average attendance 33,023 

Increase 1,280 

Aggregate number of months' attendance of all the pupils. . . 321,727 

Increase 17,034 

Per cent, of average attendance to whole number of different 

pupils enrolled 70 

Increase 3tV 

Schools and Length of School Year. 

Number of graded schools 609 

Increase from last year 18 

Number of ungraded schools 289 

N(ynt,^JSe-enrollment8.—Z,Sib pupils are reported as having during this year been registered in 
more tiian one school in the same town, and 2,099 as having been registered in more thiin one town 
n the State daring the year. Total number of re-enrollments reported and deducted this year 6,414. 

Decrease 1,076. 
15 
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Decrease 2 

Total Tjumber of schools 898 

Increase 16 

Aggregate length of schools 8,622 months^ 3 days. 

Increase 322 *' 4 " 

Average length of schools 9 ** 10 " 

Increase 4 " 

Teachers, and Teachers* Wages. 

Number of different persons employed as teachers during the year : 

Males 172 

Decrease from last year 10 

Females 1,103 

Increase 48 

Total 1,275 

Increase. 38 

Komber of changes in teachers from report of last year 378 

Decrease 3 

Number of teachers necessary to supply the schools 1,043 

Increase 36 

* Number of pupils to a teacher per average belonging 35 

Amount paid teachers 1482,146.65 

Increase, 128,459.40 

Average salary of teachers 1462.27 

Increase •11.74 

Amount paid male teachers 196,536.51 

Increase •4,935.39 

Aggregate number of months male teachers have been 

employed 1,209 

Increase 67 

Average wages per month •79.85 

Decrease .36 

Average salary per school year (9 months and 10 days) . . ^758. 5 7 

*BMiDt ail Last year 
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Amonnt paid female teachers 1385^610.14 

Increase 123,524.01 

Aggregate namber of months female teachers haiFC been 

employed 8,794 

Increase. ... 511 

Average wages per month 143. 85 

Increase. .14 

Average salyy per school year (9 months and 10 days) . . 1416.57 

Education of Teachers, 

Number educated at Colleges or Universities 56 

Decrease 5 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 4tV 

Decrease A of one per cent. 

Number educated at Academies or High Schools. 725 

Increase 36 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 56tV 

Increase 1 A 

Number educated at Normal Schools 327 

Increase 9 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 25 A 

Decrease ^^oi one per cent. 

Number educated at Common Schools 167 

Decrease — 2 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 13tV 

Decrease tV of one per cent. 

Number reported as beginners 120 

Increase 6 

Per cent, to whole number of different teachers 9tV 

Increase to of one per cent. 

Size of Schools. 

Number of ungraded schools having less than ten pupils 37 

Decrease from last year 10 
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Number of ungraded schools having from ten to twenty pupils. . 134 

Increase 5 

K umber of ungraded schools having from twenty to thirty pupils, 56 

Increase 11 

Number of ungraded schools having from thirty to forty pupils, 34 

Decrease ... 6 

Number of ungraded schools having from forty to fifty pupils . . 15 

Decrease .^ 1 

Number of ungraded schools having from fifty to sixty pupils. . . 6 

Decrease 5 

Number of ungraded schools having sixty pupils or over 7 

Increase. 3 

*ATerage size of graded schools : 49 

Average size of ungraded schools 21 

Decrease 1 

♦Average size of graded and ungraded schools 40 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Number of schools 37 

Increase from last year • 4 

Aggregate length of schools 468f weeks. 

Increase 42| " 

Average length of schools 12|^ *' 

Decrease I of one week. 

f Nnmber of different pupils enrolled 3,590 

Decrease 1,124 

Average number belonging 3,335 

Decrease 1 62 

Average attendance 2,296 

Decrease. , 75 

Aggregate number of weeks' attendance of all the pupils, 33,071 

Decrease 1,603 

* Same as last ^ ear. 

t liid i>upUH were reported as having during the year also attended day schools. 
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Number of different teachers employed : 

Males 95 

Increase 8 

Females 149 

Increase 10 

Total 244 

Increase 18 

Average number of teachers employed 220 

Increase 20 

Amount paid male teachers. 19,083.05 

Increase ' . •1,126.65 

Aggregate number of evenings* service performed by male 

teachers 6,478 

Increase 921 

Average wages per evening , •1.40 

Decrease .03 

Amount paid female teachers •10,595.95 

Increase •1,027.01 

Aggregate number of evenings' service performed by 

female teachers 9,942 

Increase 797 

Average wages per evening ^1.07 

Increase .02 

Total amount paid teachers •19,679.00 

Increase •2,153.66 

Other expenditures •3,357.07 

Increase ^593. 52 

Total expenditures •23,036.07 

lucrease •2,747.18 

FINANCES. 

Receipts. 

Balances unexpended last year 4 ^41,602.53 

Increase 16,758.16 
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state appropriation for day schools 119,972.22 

Increase 29,972.22 

State appropriation for evening schools 2,680.00 

Increase 375.60 

State appropriation for apparatus 1,217. 16 

Decrease 68.39 

Town and city for schools, snperrision and apparatus. . . . 450,448.30 

Increase 5,907.56 

Town and city for sites, buildings, etc 132,067.15 

Increase 4,560.41 

District taxation 54,223.00 

Increase ' 9,553.89 

School funds 4,158.31 

Decrease 1,378.32 

Individuals and corporations 1,270.57 

Decrease 6,911.93 

Registry taxes 9,476.48 

Decrease 2,556.29 

Dog taxes 15,590.62 

Increase 2,490.38 

Other sources 7,158.99 

Increase , , 1,148.95 

Total receipts from all sources 839,865.33 

Increase 59,862.24 

Expenditures. 

Teachers' wages in day schools 1482,146.65 

Increase from last year 28,459.40 

Other expenditures for day schools 83,114.75 

Increase 2,127.54 

Teachers' wages in evening schools 19,679.00 

Increase 2,153.66 

Other expenditures for evening schools 3,367.07 

Increase 693.52 
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School supervision 16,1^7.80 

Increase 1,806.82 

Sites, buildings and furniture 174,586.11 

Increase 9,591.54 

Libraries and apparatus 4,954.74 

Increase 1,411 .93 

Total 782,966.12 

Increase * 46,144.41 

NoTK.— $13,351.M are ftlao reported u paid for interest and principal of debts incurred prior to 
this year. 

School Property. 

Number of school-houses 459 

Increase 1 

Estimated value of sites, buildings and all other property 

used for school purposes $2,294,571 

COST OF INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

INCLUDING ONLY CURRENT EXPENDITURES. 

DAY SCHOOLS. 

Teachers^ Wages. 

Expenditure per capita of school population $7.81 

Increase from last year 27 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 10.07 

Increase 62 

Expenditure -per capita of average number belonging 13.38 

Increase 52 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 14.60 

Increase 31 

Expenditure for each pupiFs instruction per month 1.50 

Increase 02 
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hicidental BxpenMS, 

*Espeiiditure per cupiU of sohool jxjpuUtion **...*,., $1-35 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 1,73 

Inereaee / , •-,,,.,.*,., , , ,04 

•Expenditure per capita of avorage number belonging, 3*30 

Exi)enditure per capita of avonige attendance %,b% 

Decrease ^ , - , , 03 

Expenditure for each pupil's instriictioo per month .26 

Decrease , 01 

Supervuian. 

Expenditure per capita of school population % /25 

Increase 03 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled , , , • . .32 

Increase , , , , , ,04 

Expenditure per capita of average inimber belonging 42 

Increase ,....,. .._,.,,. , 04 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance , ,46 

Increase - , 04 

Expenditure for each papil's instruction per month , . , , . -04 

Decrease , * , , _ , ,01 

Totals. 

Expenditure per capita of school population . , 19* 41 

Increase ...,..,«... , , , 30 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled ...,...** 12.12 

Increase . > . , , , , .70 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging ,,, IS.IO 

Increase .,<,,. , 56 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 17.o8 

Increase , . _ _ , ,3^ 

♦Expenditure for each pupil's inatructioti per month. ........ 1<80 

* Hftme «« last jeai*. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Teachers'* Wages. 

Expenditure per capita of school population- $ .32 

Increase from last year 03 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 3.97 

Increase 25 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 5.90 

Increase 89 

Expenditui'e per capita of average attendance 8.57 

Increase 1.18 

f Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 4.76 

Increase 72 

Incidental Expenses. 

Expenditure per capita of school population $ .05 

Increase «. 01 

Expenditures per capita of pupils enrolled 68 

Increase 09 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 1.01 

Increase 22 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance -1.46 

Increase 29 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 81 

Increase 17 

Totals. 

Expenditure per capita of school population $ .37 

Increase 04 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 4.65 

Increase 34 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 6.91 

fAttendance at one session of evening school is reckoned as half a day. 
16 
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\ 

Incroase 1.11 

Eipenditure per capita of average attendance 10.03 

lacreaee 1.47 

ExpeiidiLuro for each pupil's instruction per month 5.57 

I iicrease 89 

Taxation. > 

State vahitition for 1873 $328,530,559.00 

Town tax for public schools, 1886-87 on each $100. .. 13i cts. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 

Attendance, 

Per ceiit. of the average number belonging on the whole number 
registerc^d : 

In gniclcd schools. , 73 

In uugntded schools 69 

Per cent, of the average attendance on the whole number regis- 
tered : 

In graded schools 67 

In ungraded schools 60 

Per cent, of the average attendance on the average number belong- 
ing : 

Jn graded schools 93 

In ungraded schools 86 

Supervision. 

^Number of schools not reported as visited by school committee 

m required by law 33 

Number of schools not reported as visited by trustees as re- 
quired by law 110 
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PBEE PUBLIC LIBEARIES. 

Number of libraries reported , 35 

Increase from last year 2 

Amount awarded $3^725 

Increase $250 

Number of patrons 58,507 

Increase 3,596 

Total number of volumes 123,042 

Increase 9,941 

Circulation 304,216 

Increase 3,739 

Number of volumes of history 12,023 

Circulation 17,431 

Number of volumes of biography 12,347 

Circulation 13,111 

Number of volumes of geography and travel 8,268 

Circulation 17,692 

Number of volumes of science and art 19,999 

Circulation 17,677 

Number of volumes of poetry and drama. 3,479 

Circulation . . . j 5,667 

Number of volumes of literature and language 5,695 

Circulation 5,539 

Number of volumes of fiction 31,339 

Circulation 207,813 

Number of volumes of miscellaneous 21,799 

Circulation 19,286 

Number of volumes of reference books 8,093 

SCHOOL CENSUS. 

The results of the school census are in the same line 
as those of the past three years. There is a small increase 
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in the ratio of attendants at school to the whole school pop- 
ulation, and the number of those who have attended less 
than the minimum time required by the law has diminished 
one-third. Of the gain in attendance it is to be noted that 
it is confined almost entirely to the public schools, the 
Catholic schools showing but a very slight increase, while 
the select or private schools have fallen off slightly in 
attendance. 

The showing of the census as to those children who 
are under the special control of the law, i. e., those from 7 
to 15 years of age, is not very satisfactory. The number 
of such children reported as not having complied with the 
law is 3,938, an increase of 52 over last year. We have no 
means of knowing, with our present facilities, how many of 
these were at work, but from all past experience and from 
the facts that are apparent to the casual observer, it is not 
unlikely that at least three-fourths of them were thus en- 
gaged. 

An inspection of Table IL, which contains. the results of 
the census as shown by towns, will enable one to locate at 
once the principal places in which these children reside, 
and hence to fix the responsibility for their continued 
absence from school. Certainly those towns in the State 
that have enforced the law with excellent success, so that 
comparatively few children have been allowed to evade it, 
ought not to be held in any way responsible for those towns 
that wilfully persist in their attitude of resistance or in- 
action. 

The continued success of such places as Pawtucket and 
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Woonsocket in the thorough and impartial enforcement of 
the compulsory law, as shown by their census returns, is a 
complete and overwhelming refutation of the charge that 
the law is impracticable and cannot be carried out. In bothi 
of those two localities the second year's experience has 
shown that there is really no reason why the law cannot be 
enforced, even more generally and successfully than most 
laws. Were the same disposition manifested in all places 
as in those two, there would soon be a wonderful diminu- 
tion in the number of these absentees from school. 

From the returns of the several School Committees we 
learn that about three-fourths of the cities and towns have 
made some provisions for carrying the law into eflFect. 
From the printed reports of the same committees we have 
in the appendix quite full extracts, bearing upon this ques- 
tion. Almost without exception the testimony is favorable 
where the law has been at all fully enforced. Criticism, so 
far as it is found, exists where the law has not been tried 
and so has had no chance to be fairly judged. 

It is sometimes charged even now that to enforce the 
law in manufacturing localities would necessitate a prac- 
tical giving up of the employment of children. If the ob- 
jector will, however, consider that but twelve weeks, or less 
than one-fourth of the child's time, is required by the school 
each year, and that there is always the desire on the part of 
the school authorities to adapt their action to the conve- 
nience of the employers so far as it can be legally done, and 
that therefore they do not ask all the children to be dis- 
charged at once, but only such portions at a time as shall 
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permit the whole number to secure their twelve weeks dur- 
ing the year, they will see that no real basis for the objec- 
tion exists. Or if they will look at the large manufacturing 
, establishments in Pawtucket and Woonsocket, they will see 
that the schooling of the children has not stopped their 
machinery or driven away their help. The fact is that most 
of the reasons advanced for the failure to carry out the pro- 
visions of the compulsory law are the creations of an un- 
willing mind rather than the results of actual experience. 

It is sometimes claimed that the law is in advance of 
public sentiment. I have made it a point in my travels 
throughout the State to discuss the subject with persons of 
all classes, as I have had opportunity, and I have been sur- 
prised at the unanimity of sentiment in favor of the law 
that I have found. I expected to find the majority of that 
opinion, but I was not prepared to see such uniform adhe- 
rence to the principle. The heart of the people is sound 
and true, and on any question that appeals directly to their 
sense oi right and justice, they will respond at once. The 
difficulty in this matter is not that the people do not believe 
in it, but that the issue has not been brought so clearly and 
definitely before them that they could formulate and express 
their opinion, further than they have done, after long-con- 
tinued and repeated discussion, in the original passage of 
the bill. 

Another reason why public sentiment has not crystallized 
more fully on this subject, is because in the discussions the 
real issue has been set aside, secondary ones have been 
brought to the front and the whole question befogged. 
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Attention has been called to the interference with the rights 
of the parent, to the centralizing of power and to the inter- 
ruption of our labor interests, as though those were the 
leading features of the bill and the points by which it was 
to be judged. It is to be remembered, on the contrary, 
that the only objects the bill has in view are the safety 
of the State and the protection of the rights of the chil- 
dren. There is no interference with the rights, or inter- 
ruption of the business of any one, so long as those rights 
and that business do not interfere with the rights of 
others. 

That the rights ©f the children are and have been shame- 
fully overridden and neglected is undeniable ; that a recog- 
nition and enforcement of them is demanded alike by prin- 
ciples of humanity and of economy is equally undeniable. 
To secure some of them, which relate to the child's imme- 
diate physical comfort and well-being, we hdve organized 
and set in motion a society, which is doing a most estimable 
work. But the really greater wrongs inflicted upon the 
helpless creatures, whereby their minds and souls are 
starved and shriveled and they are finally turned out into 
the world to care for themselves without the least prepara- 
tion or training for its duties and responsibilities, are not 
redressed. The "Compulsory Law," so called, was framed 
and passed to* right that wrong, and until the last child 
within our State shall be provided with the opportunity of 
acquiring the elements of a good moral and intellectual 
training the law must have its place upon our statute book. 
Justice and self protection unite in the demand. 
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The local School Committee is, by the tenor of the law 
and by virtue of its position the natural source from which 
should emanate the influence that shall tend to bring about 
the more thorough enforcement of the law. If the School 
Committee are lax in their efforts, if they give the whole 
question little or no attention, either from lack of interest 
or through fear of arousing the opposition of this or that 
individual, it is most natural for the rest of the community 
to become apathetic and indifferent. It is one thing to 
give assent to a principle, and quite another to give that 
principle life and activity. In this matter the latent force 
of the different communities needs to be developed and set 
at work, and the School Committees, through their public 
utterances and their private conversations, should see that 
this is done. 

Where the Town or City Councils have failed to do their 
duty in appointing truant officers or in enacting the proper 
ordinances, the School Committees are the party to call 
their attention to the law and ask that its provisions be 
complied with. It is one thing to refrain from taking up, 
or considering, a subject; it is quite another to refuse 
deliberately to do so when properly requested. Or, if a 
Truant OflScer has been appointed and he proves to be an 
o&iceholder and nothing more, practically doing nothing 
but standing in the way of the appointment of some one 
who would enforce the law, the School Committee, whose 
servant he really is, though they did not appoint him, 
should state the facts to the Council and request his re- 
moval. It is not to be denied that under the law as it now 
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stands there is a divided responsibility, but there are 
enough points where it is not divided to make it possible to 
secure its very fair enforcement 

The question of amendment stands just where it did 
a year ago, owing to the failure of the Assembly to take 
action upon the propositions brought before it at that time. 
The reasons for the proposed changes exist now as then, 
only, if possible, in a stronger degree, and it is certainly to 
be hoped that the amendments then proposed may be 
adopted. They will tend to harmonize the various parties 
concerned with the law, and they will render the law more 
easily enforced, as it will be simplified. But whatever else 
is done, it is certain that some definite provision should be 
made for securing the general enforcement of the law. As 
it now stands the State has commanded all the towns and 
cities within her precincts to make certain definite pro- 
visions for carrying into eflFect a certain law. She has made 
it impossible for the law to be carried out except through 
those provisions; but she has failed to provide the means 
for securing their existence. One of two things then surely 
should be done, either let the law stand upon the same 
footing as all others, with the responsibility for its enforce- 
ment resting upon the ordinary officers of the law and the 
people generally, or else see to it that cities and towns are 
compelled to provide the requisite machinery for carrying 
it into effect. To-day in the city of Providence boys by the 
score are falling into habits of truancy and consequent 
idleness, mischief and vice, nearly every one of whom might 
be saved but for the fact that no one has the authority to 

17 
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stop them in the beginning of their course. This law prop- 
erly enforced would diminish the commission of juvenile 
crime, and the consequent commitments to the Reform 
School more than one-half, if not three-fourths. Shall not 
something be done to save the children as well as to try to 
reform them ? 

ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

With a slight falling oflF in the enrollment the past year, 
we have made a gain in the *' average number belonging," 
and quite a decided gain in the "average attendance," or 
about four per cent. The percentage of attendance upon 
the total enrollment is now 70, which is the highest point 
yet reached. This is a healthy symptom and one that 
should give encouragement to all who have the welfare of 
the schools at heart. Regularity of attendance at school is 
of prime importance to children, not only for the sake of 
the better progress which they will make in their studies, 
but because it lays the foundation of the habits of regularity 
and punctuality which are the basis of almost every success- 
ful life. One of the most discouraging features of the 
school work always has been the large number of children 
who have grown up with habits of irregularity in attend- 
ance, and, consequently, in the performance of their school 
tasks. One could hardly dare anticipate any other end to 
such beginnings than complete failure. Much has been said 
and written on this theme, local committees' reports always 
refer to it, and still we have not secured the improvement 
that ought to come. The situation, while encouraging, is 
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still one that calls for earnest and concerted action upon the 
part of school officers, teachers and parents. The welfare of 
the children demands it. 

The actual increase in the amount of work done by the 
schools for the year is shown by the gain in the aggregate 
number of months' attendance of all the pupils, which is 
17,034. This is equivalent to the attendance for the whole 
year of nine and a half months of about 1,800 pupils, or five 
and a half per cent, of the ''average attendance." One 
important factor in securing this result has been the lengthen- 
ing of the school year four days, making it now 9^ months, 
with one exception the longest of any State in the Union. 
This addition to the school year is largely, if not chiefly, due 
to the increased State appropriation, which has enabled many 
of the smaller country schools to add from two to six weeks 
to their school year. The beneficial eflFects of that appro- 
priation are much more clearly to be traced in the smaller 
towns and districts, than in the great centres, and the result 
is exactly in line of the argument that was urged for the 
passage of the bill making the increase, and fully justifies 
the step. It is seldom that aid can be given in connection 
with a system, as complex as our school system is, that will 
reach those for whom it was mainly designed, so directly 
and so quickly. 

TEACHERS AND TEAOHERS' WAGES. 

The increase in the total number of teachers for the year 
is 38, but I am sorry to report that there has been a loss of 
10 in the number of male teachers. Allusion has been 
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made before in these reports to the gradual withdrawal of 
men from the work of teaching and the danger resulting 
therefrom. I do not know as anything further can be said, 
or anything be done to change the course of events, but it 
is greatly to be deprecated; and I still have the faith to 
believe that, if our schools could be freed from some of the 
bonds that now hinder their progress and development, 
more men could be induced to enter the work, and more to 
stay in it. 

The general disposition among teachers to look upon 
their work more and more as professional, to consider it as 
worthy of special preparation and study, as affording a field 
for the exercise of first-class abilities, and the growing ten- 
dency to make the position of the. teacher more permanent 
and responsible ; these and other causes are leading many 
young men at the present time to consider seriously the 
question of entering the profession for their life's work. 
The past year has witnessed a larger accession of young 
men to our Normal School than we have had for many 
years, and from the many colleges we find a larger number 
who declare their intention of staying in the school-room, 
instead of simply entering it as an avenue to some one 
of the other professions. Such persons should be encour- 
aged, and when practicable should always be employed in 
preference to those who are to be but temporary occupants 
of the places, even though apparently they may be the 
more brilliant or prepossessing. The chances of success are 
altogether in favor of the former, as they have everything 
to work for, while to the latter the door of retreat is often 
wider than that of advance. 
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Another proof of the right use of the increase in the 
State appropriation is to be found in the addition of f 11.74 
to the average salary of the teachers, which is now $462.27. 

The figures that show the character of preparation for 
their work which the teachers have received are quite sug- 
gestive. Of the whole number employed 4/0 per cent, had 
received a collegiate education, 56io an academic or high 
school education, 25io a normal school training, and IS/o 
only a common-school education. By the side of these 
figures we need to place the number, 120, reported as be- 
ginners, and the question of supply and demand becomes 
quite interesting. We find that about one-tenth of all our 
teachers are new beginners each year, that the Normal 
School is able to supply but about one fourth of the whole 
number and that for several years it has but just kept up 
its proportion with the increase. And this, too, when 
many besides the graduates have gone out to enter upon 
the work of teaching. 

It is very clear that until the Normal School can turn out 
a very much larger number of graduates each year there is 
little danger of the supply of teachers being in excess of the 
demand. 

The average size of the schools continues about the same, 
save a slight falling off on the part of the ungraded schools. 
This is in the line of the movement that has been going on 
for years, and that cannot probably be checked, at least for 
some time to come, except by some scheme of consolida- 
tion. In the graded schools the number for each teacher 
averages 49, which I am afraid fails to convey the proper 
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idea to the reader. It is undoubtedly true that a school 
with an enrollment of 49 would give about 45 in regular 
attendance, which would not be an objectionable number, 
perhaps, though I do not believe the best results are to be 
secured even with that number of pupils. Thirty five to 
forty pupils are enough for one teacher to take care of, 
if you expect to have all the pupils get a fair share of the 
teacher's time and eflForts. But to secure this average of 
49 for the whole State we must remember that many^ 
indeed very many, schools must have an enrollment of 
numbers very much in excess of this average. As a matter 
of fact schools are to be found where 60, 75, 90 and even 
100 and over are gathered into one room and placed under 
the care of one teacher. 

Such a condition of aflFairs is an abomination, and a dis- 
grace to the community that allows it. Our system will 
not be complete until such excesses are rendered impossible 
and the power is furnished to either provide, or compel the 
provision of the requisite accommodations. Because, as is 
frequently the case, the children concerned are the young- 
est and smallest, and also of the poorest class in the com- 
munity, is the very reason why their wants should be 
attended to and proper provision made for them. Their 
very dependence and helplessness should appeal to every 
sentiment of humanity, and compel recogition. Public 
health, as well as morality, to say nothing of mental con- 
siderations, forbid the existence of such conditions. In 
case of the outbreak in any such school of a virulent form of 
a zymotic disease, it would be almost impossible to prevent 
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it from making fearfal ravages among the little ones whose 
systems had been so thoroughly prepared for its attacks 
and inroads. Forewarned should be forearmed. 

FINANCES. 

The gross receipts for the year were $839,865.33, an 
increase of $59,862.24 over last year. Of this the major 
portion, or $29,972.22 was the addition to the State appro- 
priation for the support of schools. The increase in town 
and city appropriations for current expenses was only 
$5,907.56, or $10,467.97 for all purposes. For building 
purposes there was an increase in District appropriations 
of $9,558.89. The receipts from Registry Taxes fell oiF 
$2,556.29, while the Dog Taxes show an increase of 
$2,490.38, one nearly making good the deficiency of the 
other. The most marked feature in this connection is the 
decrease in amounts contributed by Individuals and Corpo- 
rations, which is $6,911.93. This is to be accounted for by 
the fact that the year before $5,000 had been contributed in 
one place, by the corporation owning most of the property, 
towards the erection of a school-house, which carried the 
total for that year far above the usual amount. 

The sum total of expenditures for the year is $782,966.12, 
an increase of $46,144.41 over last year. Of this increase 
$28,459.40 was for teachers' wages and only $2,127.54 for 
other current expenditures. Sites, buildings and furniture 
show an increase of $9,591.54. The balance is divided 
among Supervision, Libraries, Apparatus and Evening 
Schools. The total amount paid for the current expenses 
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of the schools for the year was $608,380.01, leaving.$174,- 

586.11 as expended upon permanent enlargement or im- 
provement of school property. 

The whole number of school-houses or buildings occupied 
for school purposes is 459. This number does not increase 
very rapidly, there being a gain of only one over last year. 
This at first seems erroneous, as we are constantly building, 
but when we consider that in many cases the new building, * 
though it is reckoned as only one building, and as such 
counts no more than its predecessor, still it is perhaps two, 
three, or four times as large a building as the old one and 
will hence accommodate many more pupils. The estimated 
value of all the public school property in the State is 
12,294,571.00, or a little over two and a quarter millions. 

The increase in the amount paid to the teachers has 
raised somewhat the per capita cost of instruction, it being 

112.12 for each pupil enrolled, and $17.58 for each pupil in 
regular attendance. The cost, however, of a single month's 
instruction for one pupil remains at $1.80, the same as last 
year. The addition to the length of school year has really 
secured to the State a full equivalent in service, for every 
dollar of the additional expenditure. We have expended 
more money, but we have obtained a full return for the 
money. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The number of evening schools is a little larger than that 
of a year ago, but the attendance is less. At first glance 
this seems to be a step in the wrong direction. On more 
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careful inspection, however, it will be seen that the actual 
attendance has fallen off only 75, a mere trifle, though the 
enrollment has dropped down 1124. The truth is, I do not 
think we have eve^had a season in which these schools 
have done more real, genuine work, or h^ve ever reached, 
with permanent results, a larger number, and I am very 
hopeful that the next report will show an improvement 
upon this one in that respect. 

In several towns the policy, advocated in these reports 
for some time, of restricting the use of these schools quite 
closely, if not entirely, to those who are above the regu- 
lar school age, has been adopted and with marked and 
immediate improvement, both in the order of the schools, 
and also in the character and amount of work done. 

The Evening School will not accomplish its full mission 
until it ceases to be an irregular, intermittent element in our 
school system. It will never attain to the position of 
influence and power it is capable of filling, until it is recog- 
nized as worthy of a name, a place, and the same general 
provisions for its life and development as are afforded to 
the day schools. 

These schools should be organized upon very much the 

same plan as the day school. If any difference is to exist, 

the evening school should be more exact and strict in its 

enrollment, and in holding the pupils to a regular and 

punctual attendance. These schools are designed for those 

who know for themselves what their deficiencies are and 

what they want, and who therefore may be naturally 

expected to come to school, if they come at all, for a pur- 
1^ 
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pose. Night schools are not designed for pupils who have 
to be " sent to school." 

Then the work of these schools can be, must be, reduced 
to a more eflFective system, so that the labor of the teachers 
may be made to tell all the time. As at present too often 
conducted, the time and eflForts of the teachers are apparently 
frittered entirely away. By a system of individual instruc- 
tion, the teacher is kept constantly on the move from one 
pupil to another so that during the brief hour and a half, or 
two hours at the utmost, he has hardly a chance to hold a 
pupil long enough to make any definite impression upon him. 

Again the evening schools should have the same super- 
vision as the day schools. If it is said that the superintend- 
ent is not able to attend to both, then let assistance be given 
him, so that he can do the work. The work of the night 
schools, as far as it goes, is full as important as that of the 
day schools, and in the present condition of affairs is more 
in need of the guiding hand of a good superintendent, in 
many places, than are the other schools. 

In the matter of accommodatiods, I am very glad to notice, 
that in some places, notably in Pawtucket, in building new 
school-houses, provision is made for the evening school, 
rooms being set apart for their special use. I think this is 
an admirable idea, and if followed up, will do much to give 
to the schools a different character. When the night schools 
have a '' home of their own " they will surely begin to take 
on the characteristics of a permanent life, that they can 
never acquire in the best of provisional or temporary 
quarters. 
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I do not know as there is anything more that can be done 
by the State to advance the interests of the evening schools 
just at present, but I think the time is not far distant when 
the State should compel towns, in certain conditions, to 
establish and maintain such schools within certain limits. 
All investigation goes to show that we have as a constant 
factor of our population, a large number of youths and 
adults who are wholly illiterate. Experience has shown that 
many of them are desirous of improving their condition, and 
will avail themselves of the facilities if they are aflForded. 
I believe the State cannot aflFord to lose the opportunity of 
lifting a single one of her citizens out of the ignorance 
which may prove not only a hindrance and curse to him^ 
but a pitfall and a snare to the commonwealth. 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Two new libraries have been opened during the year, 
making thirty-five in all. To these libraries the sum of 
$3,725.00 has been distributed. The total number of books 
contained in all of the libraries is 123,042, an increase of 
9,941 from last year. The circulation has been 304,216 
volumes, or about pne per cent, more than last year. It is 
impossible to tell how many different persons avail them- 
selves of these libraries, as some of them have no way of 
determining how many of their old patrons continue their 
use of the library from year to year, but we are able to tell 
how many new patrons are enrolled. The number for last 
year was 6,084. 

Since the last report a slight change has been made in 
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the classification ; the class of "juveniles " has been abolished 
and the volumes belonging thereto, placed in the several 
classes to which their character or contents would naturally 
assign them, and a new class of "reference books" has 
been formed. This class is defined to be those books that 
are not allowed to be taken away from the library, that 
can only be used at the rooms of the library. As one object 
of securing the statistics from the diflFerent libraries is to be 
able to compare them in various ways, one basis would 
be natur|illy, the circulation, as compared with the whole 
number of books. If, however, one of two libraries has ten 
per cent, of reference books, and the other but five per 
cent., or none at all, it is manifestly impossible to judge cor 
rectly of the work of the two libraries from the simple state- 
ments of the circulation and the number of volumes. 

Moreover it was found that the class of "juveniles" 
served no useful purpose in giving any one any idea of the 
character of the books, since history, biography, travels, 
science and even poetry were included in the class, though 
perhaps the greater portion was fiction. Hence it was 
deemed best a year ago to change the classification so that 
it should reveal the true history of the libraries more fully 
and thus enable any one to know what they were really 
doing. 

It is impossible therefore this year to institute any specific 
comparisons with the results given a year ago. It will be 
seen, however, that the circulation of the more substan- 
tial class of literature has fully held its own, and that these 
libraries, however much of mere entertainment and amuse- 
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ment they may aflFord, are also doing a very large and impor- 
tant work in the direct education of the people. 

The popular interest in the public library is growing 
very rapidly. Nineteen of the thirty-five libraries are 
aided directly by the towns where they are located, and I 
think no appropriation is more readily voted by the tax- 
payers than that for the aid of the public library. In seve- 
ral communities at the present time there are movements 
for the organization of new libraries, or for the reviving of 
old and practically dead institutions. In two towns prop- 
erty has been left to the libraries for the erection of suitable 
buildings. It is very evident that the free public library 
has become a permanent feature of our educational system ; 
and that its care and development demand special attention 
and study on the part of its friends, and of those who are 
interested in the character and extent of its influence. It 
will not run itself any better than a school or a mill. There 
must be a policy behind it, or its career will be a checkered 
one, and its usefulness very much hindered. 

SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

I have drawn 47 orders for the purchase of various forms 
of school apparatus during the year. These have been 
divided among twenty-six of the diflferent cities and towns 
of the State. This shows how widely distributed are the 
benefits of this appropriation. 

Each year witnesses the application of several new dis- 
tricts, who have either heard of the law for the first time, or 
have just become aroused to the need of moving in the 
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matter. It is also true that, as a rule, a district that has 
once availed itself of the opportunity to equip its school in 
a proper manner, is sure 'to come again. Experience 
demonstrates the value of these aids in teaching so clearly 
that the means for securing a second appropriation from the 
State are obtained more easily than those for the first 
purchase. 

It is sometimes objected to the supplying of these forms 
of school apparatus, that they cause the teacher to rely too 
much on these helps and too little on herself There is, of 
course, a possibility that such a result may happen ; but the 
amount of appliances to be found at present in any of our 
schools is not such as to lead me to believe they could 
prove such a snare to the teacher. In the great majority 
of schools they consist of the simplest articles, affording but 
a limited opportunity for any such use as that suggested. 
A dictionary, a globe, a few maps, a few general books of 
reference and possibly some few articles for the little ones, 
these constitute the equipment of by far the largest num- 
ber of schools that have received the benefits of this appro- 
priation. It is difficult to see how the presence of these 
articles in any school-room, can do otherwise than stimulate 
any teacher to more active thought and labor. 

One of the disadvantages of the district system of man- 
agement is to be noted in this connecfion. It is frequently 
found to be possible to raise by general subscription or 
contribution money enough to buy a dictionary, or a globe, 
or some books of reference, when a vote of the district to 
expend an equal amount of money could not be obtained. 
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So the articles are bought, and then comes the question, 
what shall be done with them ? No proper place exists in 
the school-house, and the district will not lay a tax to 
provide a place, and so the books or other articles are left 
unprotected oftentimes, and in some cases to their great in- 
jury. Every school room should be provided with some 
form of a book-case, with a lock and key, so that whenever 
the school is not in session all of these articles, which are a 
part of the furnishings of the room, may be placed therein 
and kept free from harm of all kinds. 

The list of articles bought during the past year is given 
here : 

Dictionaries 41 

Biographical Dictionaries and Gazetteers 15 

Charts (Reading, Music and Topical) 85 

Cyclopedias (sets) 5 

Young Folk's Cyclopedias 27 

Globes , 78 

Maps (sets) 2 

'' U. S., 6 

'' R. 1 11 

Miscellaneous Maps 46 

Numeral Frames 10 

Sets of Cube Blocks 3 

Forms and Solids 10 

Supplementary Reading 3,618 

Books of Reference 186 

Chemical, Metric, Botanical and Philosophical Apparatus, 
Cyclostyle, 1 Set Measures, Electric Machine, Thermometers. 

Primary Work, — Kindergarten Material, Toy Money, 
Sliced Objects, Nations and Animals, Geographical, Histori- 
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cal. Instruction^ Spelling and Drawing Cards, Anagrams, 
Iron Toys, Jackstraws, Puzzles, Dissected Maps, Games, 
Geographical Plays, Tiles, Tablets, Chart Easels, Drawing 
Models. 

In the above list there are not many noticeable features. 
It is somewhat remarkable, however^ that the demand for 
the large, unabridged dictionary keeps up so well. It goes 
to show ^hat the original destitution of our schools was full 
as great as was supposed. 

The most striking characteristic of this catalogue is the 
large amount of reading matter. This was commented 
upon in the list of a year ago, but the proportion is greater 
now than then. It is but one of many signs that show, 
that there is a strong and increasing tendency among the 
children and youth to good reading. The admirable selec- 
tions that are now to be had for use as supplemental to 
the regular reading-books prove to be in many cases the 
avenues whereby the boy or girl is led to take up and pur- 
sue quite a course of reading. Especially when a public 
library is not readily accessible, should the school library 
furnish the materials wherewith such normal and legitimate 
tastes and appetites may be cultivated and gratified. 

It is also interesting to note the large number of globes 
that have been purchased during this year. I think it is 
more than twice as many as have ever been bought in any 
one year before. The explanation is probably to be found in 
the fact that our teachers are more and more realizing that 
it is almost impossible to give a child correct ideas about 
the earth without some such means of illustration ; and in 
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the second place, that the prices of globes have been re- 
duced very materially, so that a globe of 10 or 12 in. 
diameter may now be said to be within the means of the 
poorest district. 

In connection with the varied forms of primary material 
that are mentioned, I would say that I have noticed the 
past year or two in the schools I have visited, more evidences 
of originality of method, of genuine inventive skill, partic- 
ularly among the teachers of the lower grades, than ever 
before. This leads me to believe, as was suggested above, 
that to the average teacher all of these appliances come not 
so much as relief from work, but as means for doing more 
and better work. 

4 



teachers' institutes. 



Owing to the change in the time for holding the annual 
meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction from 
January to October, I deemed it best to omit the series of 
local institutes which I have usually held in diflferent sections 
of the State during the late fall and early winter. Unlike 
other State Teachers' Associations, our Institute of Instruc- 
tion calls together the great majority of the teachers of the 
State. In not a few instances all the teachers of a town 
are present. Moreover the work of the Institute partakes 
more of the character of an Institute, as its name indicates, 
than of a convention ; the papers read and the topics pre- 
sented are designed for the most part to meet the needs 
and desires of the great body of our teachers ; they are 
meant to be of practical value to the working teacher. 
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In view of these facts, it did not seem wise to ask the 
local authorities to close their schools so soon for so similar 
a purpose; or to call the teachers together again for pur- 
poses of instruction and advice before they had had time 
fairly to test the fruits of the recent State Institute. 

It is my intention now to hold these local meetings, in 
the months of April and May ; at the beginning of the school 
year, instead of, as heretofore, at about the middle thereof 
While there are some disadvantages connected with such a 
plan, I am inclined to think it may prove to be more advan- 
tageous than the old one. The weather will generally be 
more favorable, the travelling will be better, there will be 
more probability of securing the attendance o/ the new 
candidates for teachers' honoi;^ as they are more likely to 
begin with the spring or summer terms, than in the fall or 
winter. The experiment is certainly worth trying. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 

In connection with my visits to the schools in the differ- 
ent parts of the State, I have given special attention of late 
to the matter of location of the school-house, the character 
and size of the lot, and (he outbuildings. I am sorry to say 
that my impressions of these external features of our school- 
houses are not altogether pleasant. In the first place, in too 
many instances the site selected for the school-house was evi- 
dently chosen either because no other could be had, or else 
because it was of little or no value for any other purpose. 
Again, the size of the lot is frequently such as to preclude 
all possibility of confining the children within its borders 
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during the intermission or at recess, so that they are com- 
pelled to trespass upon either the land of adjoining proprie- 
tors or upon the highway, either case proving a source of 
constant care and friction. 

But in those cases where a lot of proper size has been 
secured, and even where the location is desirable and the 
soil good and the facilities abundant, there is an almost 
uniform absence of the slightest eflFort to adorn or beautify 
the grounds and make them attractive, and at the same time 
stimulating and uplifting to the pupils. 

The outbuildings, as a rule, are open to more adverse 
criticism than the yard. In the first place they are seldom, 
if ever, provided with lock and key, so that they are open 
at all times, in school- term and in vacation, day and night, 
and are thus exposed to misuse and abuse, for which not 
infrequently, perhaps, the innocent pupils are held respon- 
sible. Furthermore, they are apparently left without any 
care or oversight from term to term, until they are wholly 
unfit for use. In most of the large schools separate build- 
ings are provided for the two sexes, and the approaches 
thereto separated by a close fence ; but in a great many of 
the smaller schools only one building is provided, or if 
there are two, there is nothing to screen or protect them. 

It seems to me that we have reached that point in our 
civilization where we are in duty bound to take a decided 
step in these matters. Of the demoralizing tendency of 
such a condition of affairs as I have too often witnessed 
there can be no question, and were it not for the fact that 
the long existence of the evil has so far calloused our sensi- 
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' bilities, that we fail to realize its enormity, we would not 
suffer it to remain a day longer. I doubt if there is one 
single feature of the life of the average child, that can be 
specifically pointed out, that has a more debasing effect upon 
his moral nature than being obliged to become indifferent 
to these matters. 

In several recent works upon school-house architecture, 
issued by school authorities of wide experience, I have 
noticed that particular stress, was laid upon this subject. 
They have agreed that without exception every school- 
house should be provided with separate buildings, or other 
provision for the two sexes, entirely distinct from each other, 
and that when there are buildings in the yard, the ap- 
proaches thereto should be entirely distinct and unseen from 
each other, and that they should be covered, so that the 
children need not be exposed to the weather in passing to 
and fro. These are excellent points ; and of all but the last 
one there should be no question. The last might possibly 
be considered in the light of a luxury, though I am quite 
sure in a school of any size such an arrangement would be 
found to save many colds and other sicknesses that are 
brought on by exposure. 

The time has come when a clear duty devolves upon the 
School Committees of the several towns to take this question 
in hand, both in the interest of morality and of health, and 
bring about a reformation. The responsibility of deciding 
upon the question whether a district has a suitable place for 
the holding o^ a school is fixed by law upon the Committee, 
and the question at issue is clearly included in the one 
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intrusted to them. There should be on the part of the com- 
mittee a careful survey of the premises of each school, and 
such action taken or inaugurated as each case shall seem to 
demand. It is not to be expected that the change can be 
wrought at once, for in many cases, perhaps in most, the 
action of the district is requisite and it will be necessary to 
arouse public sentiment. To this end suggestion and per- 
suasion should be first used ; but if they fail the alternative 
of the withdrawal of approval and the consequent with- 
holding of the public money should be plainly set before 
the people. 

I have spoken so far mainly of what I insist should be 
done, and done at once, and for the not doing of which 
there is no excuse. There are other matters, however, 
connected with the school-house grounds and their arrange- 
ment and care, that I think are of great importance and 
worthy the earnest attention of all who are interested in the 
training and the culture of children. I think that where it is 
possible a lot should be secured large enough to aflford an 
ample play-ground for the children, and that they should 
be kept within its limits at recess, and during the intermis- 
sion when they do not go home, so that they not only 
may not annoy the neighbors, or be in danger of acci- 
dents from passing teams by being in the road, but that 
they may be, while at their play, under the eye and con- 
stant supervision of the teacher. The play-ground is often 
the place where the guiding or restraining hand and voice 
of the teacher are needed full as much as in the school-room. 
Permanent lessons on some of the first principles of ethics 
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can be given sometimes better outside of the school-room 
than inside. The spot should be a dry, sunny, cheerful one, 
well-drained and possessed, if possible, of good soil and a 
well. The building should stand back from the front of 
the lot from twenty to thirty feet, according to its entire 
depth, leaving the great body of the yard in the rear of the 
house. The front space or yard should be made a green 
sward, with two approaches or paths leading from the street 
to the school-house, one for each sex. Then there should 
be, according to the ease with which they can be procured 
and the effect produced, more or less shrubbery planted in 
this front space, so that the impression made upon the 
eye of the passer-by would be that of a beautiful lawn. 
Provision might also be made here for one or more flower- 
beds, which should afford both amusement and instruction 
to the children. 

The rear of the lot, as already intimated, should be set 
apart as the children's playground and should be made 
attractive to that end. The boys and girls should have 
their separate grounds, as their games and sports are, for 
the most part, so unlike as to interfere with one another. 

Trees should be planted so as to give shade from the 
sun and to break the barren and forbidding aspect of the spot. 
Evergreens may be made of special use in connection with 
the outbuildings in furnishing a screen to the approaches 
thereto, and also in concealing the buildings themselves. 
These and other things that will readily suggest themselves 
to any one who really looks for them, would work a per- 
fect transformation in most of the school premises of the 
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State, and make them as conspicuous for their beauty and 
attractiveness as they now are for their lack of these 
qualities. 

It may be said that all such eflfort and expenditure as this 
is uncalled for, that it is in the line of a culture that the 
State is not called upon to give, and that it is providing a 
better place for the child to spend his school hours in than 
he has the rest of the . time. We hear a great deal said 
to-day about sending " the whole child " to school. While 
the phrase is used for a different purpose, I accept the 
truth it contains most heartily, and believe the State is con- 
cerned with whatever it can be shown she can do to make 
the child all that he is possible of becoming. As to the 
second point, it needs only to be said that he is brought in 
contact practically with nothing but nature, and that for 
every lesson of refinement, taste and beauty she gives him, 
she herself offers him, however humble and poor he may be, 
the means of gratifying that taste, of satisfying that sense of 
beauty. What is more practical and practicable ? 

In this connection it seems fitting to refer to ''Arbor 
Day," which has already acquired a foothold in our State, 
Providence and Barrington last year having celebrated it 
by the aid of their schools. I should be glad if the day 
could be made a legal holiday here, as it has been in so 
many other States, and if the school children could be led to 
take a practical interest in the subject. In those States 
where the day has been observed for several years, notably 
in Ohio, the effect upon the schools has been excellent, and 
the interest has constantly increased. 
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When the day is properly observed it is not a mere holi- 
day, but a day of active labor and may be made a means oi 
adding to the children's knowledge as much as any other day 
in the year. A careful perusal of the proceedings of " Arbor 
Day " as recently celebrated at Cincinnati, Ohio, would con- 
vince the most skeptical of the genuine educational value of 
the day. It is of the utmost importance early to arouse the 
interest of a child in the world arounjd him. If you can inter- 
est him in the pursuit of some branch of natural history, you 
have planted a tree that will be sure to bear good and abun- 
dant fruit in the future. A boy who grows up with a love 
of flowers and trees, or of animals, or of minerals, forms 
habits that soon engross all his spare time ; and while they 
keep him busy and out of mischief, they are constantly 
training his faculties and making him better qualified for 
whatever work there is for him to do. Arbor Day affords 
one opportunity to do this work under the most favorable 
auspices, and if wisely employed may be made the means 
whereby in a few years the entire external appearance of 
the school premises may be changed, and with but little or 
no expense. Having seen what effects can be produced, the 
next movement would be to extend them throughout the 
town, until all the roads and highways should be similarly 
improved. By that time general attention would have been 
called to the whole question of tree culture ; knowledge of 
the whole subject would have been diffused and the system- 
atic and intelligent cultivation of trees would have become 
a reality. 

If the movement already inaugurated to secure the adop- 
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tion of the day as a legal holiday should not succeed, I 
hope that in many of our schools at least the teachers, 
trustees and committee will strive to awaken among the 
pupils such an enthusiastic interest in their school as will 
lead them to do some of the things that have been sug- 
gested here for the improvement and beautifying of their 
own school home. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Reference has already been made incidentally to this sub- 
*ject, but its importance demands special notice. I am glad 
to report that the school committees quite generally have 
adopted rules forbidding the presence in the school-room, 
not only of children who have had contagious or infectious 
diseases until they have ceased to be able to spread the dis- 
ease, but also of members of the same family. This indeed 
works a hardship sometimes to those who are compelled to 
stay at home when they themselves are perfectly well and 
able to attend school; but experience has shown that it 
prevents the spread of such diseases, and hence is, on the 
whole, of the greatest value. It is but another illustration 
of the old principle that it is better for '' the one" to suffer 
rather than "the many." I hope this rule will be gen- 
erally adopted and rigidly enforced. Such a course is the 
kindest and most just to all concerned. 

Instead of attempting to discuss this question this year* 
myself, T have decided to present quite a full and compre- 
hensive treatment of the whole subject by a gentleman who 
is universally regarded as an expert in all such matters. Dr. 
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D. F. Lincoln, of Boston, Mass. Last year a series of prizes 
were oflfered by the American Public Health Association for 
essays upon four topics relating to the health of the people. 
One of the topics was '' The Sanitary Condition and Neces- 
sities of School-Houses and School-Life." The prize for the 
essay on this subject was awarded to Dr. Lincoln, who, 
perhaps more than any other one man, has made school 
hygiene a study in all its phases. It therefore seemed to me 
that I could do the State no better service in this direction 
than by bringing to the notice of every school and school 
oflBcer in the State this valuable treatise. I have, therefore, 
secured and had bound in with this report this essay, which 
I wish to commend to the careful and considerate reading 
of all who are interested in the welfare of the children. It 
covers the whole field and every one will find something of 
benefit and advantage in its perusal. I would call special 
attention to the discussion of the subjects of ventilation and 
the hygiene of the eye. In both cases the evils are serious 
and widespread, and demand the serious and careful con- 
sideration of parents and school officials. 

SUPERVISION OF STUDIES IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

Another fact that has been impressed upon my mind as 
a consequence of my visits to the country, or ungraded 
schools, is the general lack of anything like supervision of 
their work. While there is more or less direct control 
and shaping of the general character of the school se- 
cured through the care exercised in examining and ap- 
pointing the teacher, and while there are all degrees of 
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inspection, there is almost no attempt made to lay out 
the work either for the pupil or the teacher. The result 
is that no two schools in the same town have anything 
in common, more .than those of diflferent towns, or States 
even. Each school is a law unto itself, both as to what 
shall be pursued, and when, and how, and by whom. 
The teacher frequently attempts to direct matters, but 
usually with the result that the pupil finally carries his 
point, either through the refusal of the parents to provide 
such books as the teacher desires to have bought, or else 
through the parent's positive "orders," which the teacher 
dare not disobey for fear of the consequences, even though 
he knows the course laid out by the child, or his parents, is 
wholly beyond his attainments. 

This lack of direct supervision and consequent exercise of 
needed authority is seen oftentimes in the great multiplicity 
of classes. I have found in one school three classes in the 
Fifth Reader, with only five pupils in the three classes ; and 
the teacher was powerless to reduce the number, because the 
parents would not provide the books necessary to put them 
together. Again, I have seen two and even three classes 
in arithmetic in different parts of Percentage and its appli- 
cations, and when the teacher was asked why she had so 
many classes, she replied that she found the scholars in 
these different places, and on trying to put them together 
some objected to being '^put back," and others were equally 
unwilling to be " put ahead," even though they had, in the 
judgment of the teacher, the necessary knowledge. 

It would seem that, even with our present defective sys- 
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tern of supervision, we might remedy some of these evils. 
In the first place the committee should adopt some definite 
plan or outline of studies to be followed by all the pupils 
who pass through the schools; that is, certain studies 
should be specified and their order determined, and as 
pupils enter the school they should be required to take up 
those branches and pursue them in a regular, systematic 
manner. The pupil may attend regularly and consecutively 
or not, but whenever he does attend he is to pursue this 
appointed course. 

If possible, the Committee, or their Superintendent, 
should decide, in connection with the teacher, upon the 
question of passing from one grade of work to another, or 
promotion as it is usually called; but if it is to be left 
wholly to the teachers, the power should be vested in them 
by a direct vote of the Committee, so that their action shall 
be regarded as authoritative and final. As it is, the teacher 
is often compelled to pass a class to a higher reading book 
simply because the pupils have gone ahead on their own 
responsibility and provided themselves with the books. 
The same is true with writing-books. In arithmetic the 
usual test of advancement is the question whether the pupil 
has " ciphered " up to the given point, not how much he 
knows about the previous subjects, or whether he is pre- 
pared to advance. Of the four parties more or less directly 
concerned in this matter, the parent, the pupil, the teacher 
and the committee, the last two, and not the first two, are 
the proper ones to decide; in the first place they have 
more accurate knowledge of the facts, and in the second 
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place they are less likely to be biased or prejudiced in their 
judgments. 

The classification of pupils at the beginning of a term is 
another matter that should receive the attention of the 
Committee or Superintendent. During the first week of 
the term of each school the Supenintendent should visit it, 
carefully inspect its condition, the number of pupils and 
their qualifications, and decide with the teacher upon the 
classes to be organized, and then the pupils should be com- 
pelled to submit to that decision, unless for very pressing 
reasons to the contrary. The principle that one must yield 
to the interests of the many must be kept steadily in view 
not only because it is the best for them, but because it is 
best for Mm in the end. 

I believe that with but little, if any, increase of work, the 
school superintendents of our country towns could so make 
their influence felt by the schools under their charge that 
many of these weak points would soon be strengthened and 
the schools be made much more effective. The fact is that 
up to the present time the idea of directing and shaping the 
work of the schools has not obtained much of any hold 
upon the minds of school committees in the rural towns; 
they have contented themselves with the simpler duty of 
inspection and a general examination that has no definite 
standard of comparison or objective point. Were the 
schools generally, or even to a considerable extent, taught 
by the same teacher for any number of terms or years, 
there might be reasons why, in some cases, it were better 
to leave all these questions for them to decide; but in- 
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stead of a majority of the rural schools being taught for 
even one year by the same teacher, the fact is that in but 
few cases does one teacher remain thoughout the year, so 
that he can bring to these decisions but a very limited 
knowledge of the facts. A Superintendent who has even a 
limited acquaintance with the school, would have a much 
•more accurate basis of information upon which to form his 
judgment. 

In many of our towns the one obstacle to the inaugura- 
tion of any such reform lies in the unwillingness of the 
people to provide anything like adequate compensation for 
the labor required. While the work as above outlined can 
undoubtedly be carried on where it has been once laid out 
and begun, with but little increase of actual time given to 
the schools, there is no doubt but that in the beginning it 
would take extra time and thought and labor, and when a 
man is not receiving enough now to even make good the 
losses and payments incurred in the discharge of his school 
duties, he cannot be blamed for hesitating about entering 
upon greater expenditures of both time and money, unless 
he can be assured of some recompense. 

The more I am led to study this problem the more clearly 
do I see the reason why the State, having put out so much 
of her money for the purpose of maintaining schools, should 
provide some direct and efficient means of- overseeing the 
expenditure of that money, and of knowing exactly how 
every cent of it is used and what results are secured. I am 
also firmly of the opinion that the question of fixing the 
compensation of the Superintendent of the schools should 
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be given to the body who elect him, who determine his 
duties, and who have entire control of his labors. The 
Superintendent is in reality but a "head teacher," and of 
the money raised for the support of schools no part could 
more directly benefit the pupils than that which should be 
paid to a good Superintendent. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

While I have felt constrained to criticise several things 
that have come under my observation, I am glad to be able 
to bear unhesitating testimony to very much of good work 
which I have witnessed on the part of both teachers and 
pupils. There is a very perceptible advance in the methods 
of teaching, routine has less sway than formerly, the work 
of the school-room is connected more and more with the 
outside world, the form of instruction is being shaped very 
clearly by the thought that it is a preparation for life, the 
higher motives are being held up before the children, there 
is a deeper sense of the responsibilities of the position of 
teacher, and more earnest eflforts to make permanent im- 
pressions upon their charges. 

Among the pupils 1 note, as a general rule, a better 
spirit, more of a disposition to unite with the teacher, 
instead of agaiiist him, more comprehension of the meaning 
of school and education, more readiness of mind to grasp 
and handle ideas, more facility in the solution of common 
problems in everyday life, more general knowledge and 
more interest consequently in their studies. 

I have been pleased to note in several quarters the re- 
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introduction into the schools of the study of Mental Arith- 
metic, as it is commonly called, though I think it might be 
more properly styled CTnwritten, as opposed to Written 
Arithmetic. As all are aware, the extent to which this sub- 
ject was carried in our schools a generation ago, notably 
under the inspiration and lead of " Colburn's First Lessons," 
naturally led to a reaction, so that for the past few years 
we have run to the other extreme, and children now are 
sometimes so dependent upon their slate or other means for 
calculating that they cannot even multiply or divide ordi- 
nary numbers of two or three figures by a number of a 
single figure mentally. But a halt has been called along 
this line and the value of this power to handle numbers of 
moderate size in the mind, to carry on computations to a 
limited extent without use of chalk, pen or pencil is clearly 
perceived. Where the subject has not been given a distinct 
place upon the catalogue of studies, it is considered side by 
side with the written arithmetic, but in many places it has 
its specific share of the time allotted to it and a text-book 
provided. Even the old '^ Colburn," revised and im- 
proved, is again installed in the schoolrooms, and I am 
inclined to think no better book for the purpose could be 
found. Certainly the impression those of us who were 
drilled in it still have of its power to create the ability to 
analyze a problem and to carry out its solution successfully, 
are very vivid. I doubt if any book has ever left its mark 
more indelibly upon a generation of people than did that 
little arithmetic upon the youth who attended school in 
New England from 1830 to 1860. 1 am very glad, for one, 
to witness a revival of its use and influence. 
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Improved methods of instruction are particularly notice- 
able in the branches of geography and history. The pupils 
are being led to study the subjects^ rather than the text- 
books. These are not discarded, but are used as guides in 
the pursuit of the general topic, so that now children are 
sure when they have '' been through the book," that they 
have not finished the subject, but rather have only entered 
upon its proper study. Books of reference, both of a direct 
and of an indirect nature, are supplied for the pupils, and 
they are taught how to search for a fact or a truth and are 
thus led up to the enjoyment and appreciation of original 
investigation and study. The public libraries in many 
places have proved to be very serviceable in this connec- 
tion and no part of the work is more hopeful than that 
which labors to cultivate in the young a real desire for 
knowledge and culture, and systematic habits for their 
acquisition. 

The study of physiology, under the impulse of the law 
requiring that instruction therein shall be given in all of the 
schools, has made very commendable progress. Specific 
text-books have been adopted in nearly all of the towns, and 
classes have been formed in the grammar schools and among 
the older children in the ungraded schools. In the high 
school it has always been studied, but in all these schools 
either new text-books, especially written to bring out the 
required points of the bearing of the subject upon the use 
of stimulants and narcotics, or revisions of the old books 
made for the same purpose, have been adopted. In the 
lower grades of schools little has been done, as yet, except 
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in the direction of simple, practical talks upon the subject 
by the teacher. 

As a whole, however, I think that the amount of instruc- 
tion given in our schools the past year upon this topic is 
very considerably in excess of that of any previous year, 
and the quantity is not only greater, but the quality is 
better. I believe, moreover, that what is true of last year 
will be true of this year, and of successive years to come. 
The obstacles to a general and satisfactory compliance with 
the letter of the law relating to this subject, have never 
been appreciated. In the first place there was in many 
quarters the decided opposition and even hostility of the 
parents, and where the supply of books is to come from 
them, committees and teachers are powerless to form 
classes in the study, if no books are to be had. Then 
again it meant the introduction into many schools of an 
entirely new study; and to a teacher whose hands were 
already full to overflowing, it must not be wondered if it 
seemed impossible, and if she was slow to move, save as she 
was compelled. Further, it is to be doubted whether, when 
the law was passed, more than a small fraction of the 
teachers were at all qualified to teach physiology. But few- 
had studied it, and of those few hardly any had ever looked 
at the subject since their school days ; hence they were in 
no condition to take it up with any degree of interest or 
prospect of success. And lastly, as above noted, in many 
of the towns the authority of the committee has never been 
exercised to determine what shall be studied, so that they 
have been very slow to move in the direction of compulsion. 
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But all of these obstacles are gradually being overcome, 
parents are beginning to see the value of the knowledge to 
be acquired, teachers have found out that a " new study" 
sometimes lielps on the old work rather than hinders it, they 
have given themselves to the study of the subject and the 
proper preparation for the work of teaching it, and the com- 
mittees are more and more recognizing their responsibility, 
and so are moving toward a full and complete execution of 
the law. 

EXAMINATIONS AND QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

Some two or three years ago reference was inade to the 
growing feeling among both school officers and teachers 
that a change should be made in the methods of examining 
and qualifying teachers for positions in the public schools. 
That feeling has increased until I am confident it is now 
quite general and is anxious for some modification, if not an 
entire alteration, of the whole plan. 

Under our present system there is and can be no " stand- 
ard " of qualifications of any kind. It is within the power 
of a committee to be so rigid and arbitrary as to shut out 
from a school a teacher who would, in all probability, teach 
it with success. Or they may give the stamp of their offi- 
cial approval, unwittingly perhaps, to one wholly devoid of 
the requisite qualifications. Instances of both of these 
extreme uses, or abuses, of power are not infrequent, though 
the latter class are more numerous than the former, and yet 
there is no way of righting the wrongs thus inflicted. 
From the action of the committees in these cases there is no 
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appeal; their decision must stand until it is annulled by 
their own action. 

As one result of such a state of things, we find that it is 
almost impossible for one town to raise its standard of quali- 
fications when its neighbors are content to let theirs remain. 
However much a committee may desire to improve and 
elevate the schools, however anxious they may be to obtain 
a better class of teachers, they cannot go much beyond the 
average sentiment of their fellow-townsmen, and this average 
sentiment or opinion is generally the average of the whole 
adjacent territory. So that when the people of one town 
see their committee setting up a standard above that of 
their neighbors they are disposed to criticise unfavorably 
and hinder rather than help on the reform. 

Another very serious result of the present system is that, 
by the v^ry general and frequent changes that occur in the 
teachers of the country schools, the pupils are subjected to 
constant changes in the character and quality of the instruc- 
tion given them. A good teacher follows a poor one, to 
find almost nothing to build upon and hence her own work 
so hindered as to afford no just criterion of her ability ; or 
when a poor teacher follows a good one the contrast is so 
striking that the pupils cannot avoid seeing it, and thus 
losing their respect for the teacher, and as a result, the 
little good he might have wrought is turned to evil and the 
school becomes a failure. 

The present system also works great damage to the 
teachers as a body or profession. Each year more and 
more persons are qualifying themselves to enter upon this 
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work, by making its principles a special study and by enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of their knowledge, so that they may 
be able to do the best kind of work. But to do this re- 
quires the outlay of time and money which necessitates the 
demand for increasqjd compensation. Of the value of these 
qualifications in a teacher do one doubts, nor of the justice 
of the demand for higher wages, but nevertheless, so' in- 
grained into the average mind is the notion that the lowest 
price is the cheapest, that it often happens that when the 
poorly educated, inexperienced applicant oflFers his services 
for a less price than the superior teacher, as he can well 
afford to do, having spent much less upon his preparation 
than the former, his offer is accepted, and the truly com- 
petent teacher is left without work while incompetency is 
installed in office. 

It would not be wise to make a thorough overturn of the 
present system, but it is possible to introduce into it some 
elements of reform that will greatly improve the present 
condition of affairs. If the power to examine applicants for 
the position of teacher which is now conferred upon the 
State Board of Education in a permissive form were changed 
to a direct command, so that it would be recognized as the 
intervention of the State rather than of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and if the power could be so modified as to allow the 
Board to appoint examiners who should meet at stated 
times in different parts of the State, we could inaugurate at 
once a system of State certificates that would in a short 
time work a radical change in the whole matter of teacher's 
qualifications. There would be then a definite and uniform 
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standard for the guidance of both teachers and school offir 
cers, one which neither of the parties interested could long 
ignore. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The question of the introduction of " industrial " educa- 
tion, or ''manual training" as it is also called, into the 
public schools still continues to attract general attention 
and provoke a great deal of discussion. Experiments of 
various kinds continue to be tried, nearly all of which are 
quite successful in and of themselves, but none of which 
have as yet been able to develop any scheme that is at once 
practicable and comprehensive enough to meet all of the 
conditions. Thus far the only industry for boys that has 
seemed to be adapted for introduction into the schools is 
that of carpentry. In several places, notably, in one of the 
grammar schools of New Haven, quite remarkable results 
have been secured in this branch of applied knowledge, but 
it is not at all certain that all of the boys of our cities and 
towns ought to be given a strong bias in the direction of 
the carpenter's trade, to the exclusion of every other. If 
we then attempt the introduction of other trades, we 
are met at the outset with almost insuperable conditions, 
such as necessity for machinery, cost of plant, and others, so 
that it is practically impossible to consider them. For the 
girls, sewing has, for a long time owing to the fact of the 
universal need of a knowledge thereof, been a not infrequent 
factor in school work and training. In the city of Provi- 
dence it has had its recognized place for a quarter of a cen- 
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tury or more, and it has accomplished excellent results for 
certain classes of pupila In other communities it has been 
taught in the schools with more or less success. During the 
last year the science and art of cooking has been introduced 
into one or two of the girls' schools of Boston, and the 
experiment has produced quite remarkable results, so far as 
the interest awakened among the girls is concerned, and 
also in the character of the work accomplished. But the 
limitations to the general adoption of any such scheme 
are so apparent, that it may well be doubted if it is even 
one of the missing factors in the solution of the educational 
problem. 

The truth is that if our present system is radically defec- 
tive, if there is an element universally wanting in the train- 
ing given by the schools, we shall not meet that want until 
we find something that is capable of an application as gen- 
eral as is the need. Anything less will be simply a diver- 
sion, a temporary expedient ; and the danger is that these 
isolated experiments, according to the degree of success 
achieved, will be taken as proofs of the practicability and 
desirability of the universal adoption of the trade or art in 
question. 

Some months since I had the pleasure of listening to an 
exposition of the system of "Manual Training" now carried 
on in St. Louis by Dr. C. M. Woodward, than whom there 
is to-day no one better qualified to speak on this subject. I 
have also conversed with many others who have had more 
or less experience with various phases of the question. I 
have also read reports of experiments, and I note one uni- 
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versal fact, viz.: that the success achieved is almost in exact 
ratio to the amount of intelligence and training possessed 
by the pupils. In the school of Prof Woodward, where 
truly remarkable results were secured, the pupils were all 
selected by means of a rigorous examination that would 
have been considered too difficult for entrance tests to the 
average high school. 

And if we stop to consider the subject carefully we shall 
see that we cannot do the work proposed unless the boys 
and girls are thus previously trained and developed. It is 
manifestly absurd in these days of general enlightenment 
and widespread intelligence to think of sending out into the 
world with any chance of success a class of mechanics or 
artisans who know their trade possibly, but little or nothing 
more. In fact the trades and arts of to-day demand that 
they who propose to follow them shall be something more 
than mere machines. These are made now of iron and 
steel ; men are wanted for a higher and a nobler work. 

It is then quite certain that no place can be found for '' In- 
dustrial Education," as it is usually understood, below the 
last year of the grammar school course. Neither the mental 
nor the physical condition of the pupils of the elementary 
schools are suited to the work. But about three-fourths 
of all the children in the public schools never reach that 
grade. Are they then to be shut out from all participa- 
tion in the " new education ? " Is this, after all, a boon to 
be bestowed on the few, while the great multitude are to 
go on as before? It would certainly seem so, if the plans 
and methods commonly advocated are the correct ones. 
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But is the real defect of the present training to be found 
in its failure to turn the masses into the channels of industrial 
pursuits? Do not, even now, nearly all the trades and 
industries find themselves fully supplied with labor, such as 
it is ? Is it not quality rather than quantity, that i§ lack- 
ing ? If that is so, and 1 think few will deny it, then we 
must find some means of improving the quality of the 
whole mass of instruction, of giving to the great majority, 
as well as to the small minority, the needed help. Better 
educated men and women in all departments of labor, and 
not limited to a few selected trades, should be our aim. 
Intelligence and training pay as well in digging a ditch as 
in building a house or working at a lathe ; and any funda- 
mental modification of our system of public schools that 
does not include within its scope the entire body of instruc- 
tion, so as to reach every pupil, will not meet the demands 
of the hour. 

There is no question but that the abrogation of the appren- 
ticeship system and the introduction of machinery, whereby 
many trades have been wholly revolutionized, have very 
materially complicated the educational problem. In former 
times the learning of almost any "trade" gave to a boy, in 
connection with the stipulated three or four months' school- 
ing each year, an ''all-around" training and discipline that 
made him master of both his business and his circumstances. 
In those days also the home life of the great mass of the 
people was a school of practice and discipline far more than 
at the present time. The conditions of town and city life, 
to say nothing of other causes, forbid the many domestic 
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arrangements and economies that were possible in other cir- 
cuihstances ; while for large masses of our present popula- 
tion " home life " has never stood for much more than food 
and shelter; so that altogether it would seem that *'home 
training" were in danger of becoming one of the lost 
arts. 

With the loss of these. two elements in the education and 
training of the children there has come an extension or in- 
crease of the purely scholastic element. The time, thought 
and eflFort that were once devoted to the acquisition of the 
trades, or to the discharge of home duties, about the house 
or on the farm, have been given to the school. In all these 
years the length of the ''school year" has gone on increas- 
ing and calling for an added amount of the time and effort 
of the pupils. This is well, for unless the children were at 
school, they would, as a rule, be in idleness or mischief. 
But the question now comes whether the right use has been 
*made of this increase of time; whether the work of the 
school-room should not have been so modified, if possible, 
as to supply the deficiency above noted ? In a word, is not 
the weak point in our work that we have relied upon 
" books" to the exclusion of "things? " Here is the point 
where, if anywhere, as it seems to me, the education of the 
present day is open to the charge of being unpractical. It 
is not that it teaches error, or that it teaches too much, or 
that it teaches too little, but that it fails to establish clearly 
in the child's mind the connection between what it teaches 
and the world in which he lives and moves and has his 
b^ing. A man's knowledge is of no value to him, except 
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SO far as he can use it. It is like money, valuable only for 
what it can procure for its owner ; a little that is current is 
worth a great deal more than a large amount that cannot 
be used. 

The mistake that has been made in this matter is a very 
natural one, and one that it was almost impossible to avoid, 
since the changes in the conditions have come about so 
gradually and the modifications of the school work have been 
so small each time that the development of the original plan 
of the school life was inevitable. But we have now reached 
a point where we can stop, survey the whole ground and 
take a new departure. 

First, we must recognize that now the "whole boy" 
comes to school. Practically the school must look out for 
him in every particular. He must be taught to use his 
senses. His perceptive faculties must be trained and disci- 
plined and then he must be taught what uses to make of 
his knowledge thus obtained. This is a field of labor that 
the ordinary teacher has heretofore entirely neglected. She 
has taken the child with his more or less, and generally less, 
developed senses and his meagre stock of ideas, and on 
that slender basis has labored diligently, but with poor 
success, to build her systen^ of intellectual training. There 
is no question but here is the secret of many of the wrecks 
that strew the shore all along the course of the school life 
of to-day. 

Second, the book of nature must be opened to his eyes, 
as well as the book of the printed page. Indeed, he must 
be led to see that after all one is but a transcript, more or 
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less complete, of the other, and so led to verify one by the 
other. By this course of training he will acquire the habit 
of going back from the word to the idea and from the idea 
to the object. Words will then always mean something to 
him and his mind thus brought into genuine contact with 
ideas will grow ancj expand with conscious delight. Study 
will take on new pleasures and permanent results will be 
accomplished. 

Third, all the various branches of study must be taught 
from the standpoint of use^ but not utility. The pupil 
must be caused to employ whatever knowledge he acquires, 
not for the sake of what is accomplished, but for the sake 
of the user^ who thereby acquires real power and mastery 
over the truths, and in that way alone. We have been too 
easily satisfied if the pupil could demonstrate apparent 
possession of knowledge ; »we must make him prove that it 
is really his by compelling him to use it in a just and 
proper manner. There is no study now in the schools but 
is capable of great development in this direction alone. 
There is opportunity here for a revolution in methods and 
results. 

Fourth, the moral nature of the child must be made more 
of an objective point. There must be on the part of the 
teacher a more conscious recognition of the fact that she is 
dealing with an immortal soul ; that her best and most 
enduring work will be done along the spiritual side of the 
child's nature ; that there are in every soul springs of action 
that if touched aright will lead their possessor, no matter by 
how humble or how straightened a path, to the attainment 
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of a glorious destiny ; that the true measure of merit is the 
purpose of one's life, rather than the record of its accom- 
plishments. These thoughts will give new life and vigor 
to all of the school work. They will sanctify and elevate to 
a high plane of service the most trifling and the most labo- 
rious tasks; they will pervade and animate the entire 
atmosphere, and the children will breathe it in with every 
act. 

Lastly, we must make better provisions for the accom- 
plishment of this work. In the first place, the old idea that 
any teaching will do for the little children must be ex- 
changed for the new one, that only the best will answer for 
them. Already there are evidences that the people are not 
satisfied with the present method of providing teachers, 
and the time is not far distant when they will demand in 
unmistakable tones, that experience, skill and good judg- 
ment alone shall deal with the tenderest and most suscepti- 
ble plants in the garden. Again we must provide Toore 
teachers as well as better ones. The work that is now to 
be done in our primary and intermediate schools is too 
varied in character and too much in amount to be properly 
performed with a class of from fifty to seventy -five, as is 
frequently the case. Forty is the maximum number that 
should be permitted to be under a single teacher, while 
with thirty far better and more economical results could be 
secured. 

It is in this direction that I believe we can improve the 
work of the public schools to the best advantage. By so 
doing we shall give to all who enter them that truly " prac- 
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tical " training that wiirqualify them not only for industrial 
pursuits, but for whatever sphere of life they may be 
led to enter. 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 
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INTRODUCTION, 



As the result of prizes offered by Mr. Henry Lomb, of Rochester, 
N. Y., through the American Public Health Association, the following 
awards were made at the last meeting of the association : 

I. Healthy Homes and Foods for the Working Classes. By Victor C. 

Vaughan, M. D., Ph. D., Professor in University of Michigan. Prize, . . $200 

11. The Sanitary Conditions and Necessities of School-Houses and 

School-Life. By D. F. Lincoln, M. D., Boston, Mass. Prize, . . . $200 
IIL Disinfection and Individual Prophylaxis against Infectious Dis- 
eases. By George M. Sternberg, M. D., Major and Surgeon U. S. Army. 
Prize, {{5500 

IV. The Preventable Causes of Disease^ Injury, and Death in American 
Manufactories and Workshops, and the Best Means and Appli- 
ances for Preventing and Avoiding them. By George H. Ireland, 
Springfield, Mass. Prize, $200 

That these essays may be placed in the hands of every family in the 
country is the earnest desire of the association, as vsrell as the heartfelt 
wish of the public-spirited and philanthropic citizen whose unpretentious 
generosity and unselfish devotion to the interests of humanity have given 
us these essays, but the financial inability of the association renders it 
impossible to distribute them gratuitously ; — therefore a price covering 
the cost has been placed upon these publications. It is to be hoped, 
however, that government departments, state and local boards of health, 
sanitary and benevolent associations, etc., will either publish these essays, 
or purchase editions at cost of the association, for distribution among the 
people. 

Although a copyright has been placed upon these essays for legitimate 
protection, permission to publish, under certain conditions, can be ob- 
tained by addressing the secretary. 
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The Sanitary Conditions and Necessities of School- 
Houses and School-Life. 



COMMITTEE OF AWARD. 

Hon. Erastus Brooks, member State Board of Health, New 

York. 
Dr. Henry P. Walcott, President State Board of Health, 

Massachusetts. 
Dr. Granville P. Conn, President State Board of Health, 

New Hampshire. 
Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, Washington, 

D. C. 
Col. George E. Waring, Jr., C. E., Newport, R. I. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



Two men should be mentioned at the head of an essay of this sort, as 
deserving to represent the beginning of the '* movement" in school 
hygiene. They are Cohn of Breslau, whose examinations of the eyes of 
school-children made a very powerful impression on the public mind 
some sixteen years ago, and Virchow, whose official report to the Prus- 
sian minister of education (published in 1869), is the most prominent 
document that can be referred to as leading the way in reform. 

It is not intended in this essay to quote largely from German authori- 
ties. The mere statement of principles and facts must suffice in so wide 
and manifold a subject as the present. 

It should be noted that Virchow makes use of the expression "school- 
diseases." He is probably entitled to the credit of inventing the word. In 
the list which he gives there is one affection which we need not dwell 
upon, namely, nose-bleed'. In regard to another, — tubercular consump- 
tion, — there is perhaps a deficiency of evidence as to its causation in 
schools in America, though there can be no reasonable doubt that it is 
so caused, and the writer has the highest American authority for saying so. 

Deformity of the spine (lateral curvature) is probably not so common 
by a good deal in America as Guillaume represents it in Switzerland. 
We lack decided evidence ; but it is spoken of under the proper heads in 
this essay. 

It remains to note the division of the subject which has been followed, 
viz. : 

1 . Site of the School-House. 

2. Plan and Arrangement of the Building. 

3. Ventilation and Heating. 

4. Sewerage. 

5. Hygiene of the Eye. 

6. School-Desks and Gymnastics. 

7. Affections of the Nervous System. 

8. Contagious Disease. 

, 9. Sanitary Supervision. 

I. SITE. 

In choosing the site for a school-building, we should take into account 
a number of things which might be overlooked in the case of an ordinary 
building. Dampness and malaria are of course fatal to a site for any 
purpose. For schools we must plan to have abundant light (much more 
than will suffice for dwellings and shops) , and to have the sun's direct 
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rays enter each room at some time of the day. The business of the 
school requires the absence of noise, — a point which may be overlooked 
in business edifices ; and the social character of the neighborhood, and 
its moral nuisances, are also to be considered. 

Dampness, Without going much into details, the use of some method 
of drainage and of some shield against incoming water is suggested, as 
likely to be needed in many places. The cellar, as hygienists know, 
ought to be carefully guarded f"om contamination of soil and air, and 
should at all times be dry. Grading will suffice to keep off most of the 
surface water. Underground water may be provided for by a ditch, dug 
outside of the foundation and reaching deeper than the cellar floor, and 
either laid with drain tile, or filled to the depth of a foot with loose 
stones, after which earth is thrown in. A similar trench may be cut in 
the floor. All such drains are to be led to a proper place for discharge. 
The floor may be made damp-proof, according to Col. Waring*s sugges- 
tion, by six inches of well rammed clay, or by asphalt between two layers 
of cement ; the foundation walls may be protected by a coating of asphalt 
outside. A damp-proof course of asphalt in the walls above the ground 
is useful in preventing moisture from rising. 

Small country schools, if without a cellar, should at least have an air- 
space underneath the floor, with a few openings in the underpinning, to 
give ventilation to the space. 

River bottoms, places where mist is oflen seen, and the neighborhood 
of ponds, are undesirable places for building. No business is more inter- 
fered with by noise than that of school. The neighborhood of large fac- 
tories, saw-mills, foundries, railway stations, engine-houses, or police 
stations, is therefore to be avoided. There need be no excuse for placing 
a school-house near any such of the latter as are under public control, or 
for utilizing a town lot by putting engine-houses, school-houses, and a 
police station, in close neighborhood. Regard ought to be had for the 
probable growth of a city, and avenues likely to become main lines of 
travel should be avoided. These things are mentioned because they are 
sometimes strangely disregarded. In large cities it is next to impossible 
to procure sites which fully satisfy the demand of hygiene in respect to 
the supply of light. Corner lots are enormously expensive, besides being 
noisy. The Sanitary Engineer prize designs for public schools, pub- 
lished in 1880, are instructive as showing that in the opinion of the prize 
committee, — 

" The mOvSt essential thing in a public school is sufficient light. The 
conditions imposed in this competition make it impossible to secure this 
light without either overcrowding of class-rooms, or an unsatisfactory 
arrangement of corridors, stairs, etc." 

" Upon so restricted a site as that contemplated^, light can best be 
secured by making the building very high, higher than for other reasons 
is desirable. 



' "A lot fronting north, of 100 feet front and 100 deep, and enclosed by buildings on adjoining lots 
at the sides and rear, of average city height, say four stories." (Advertisement.]^ 
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" It should be distinctly understood that the committee do not recom- 
mend the plans to which they ' have g^ven awards as being the best 
designs for a school building, but only as the best plans for a school 
building to be built in a huge box, lacking one side and without a top, 
the sides of which box are about sixty feet high, which seem to be the 
conditions under which school buildings have been erected in New York, 
and in which from 1,500 to 2,500 children have been crowded." — (San. 
Mngineer^ March i, 1880.) 

The evil complained of is a general one. New York is not the only 
city where fine new school buildings are erected, with a pleasant outlook 
all around, only to have four-story houses placed on both sides, within a 
dozen feet of their windows, in the course of a year or two. This is one 
of the worst failings of city schools. 
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Plan of School-house illustrating excessive 
compactness. 



II. PLAN AND ARRANGEMENT. 

I 

Many of our oldest school buildings are extremely faulty. In fact, we 
have seen two reformations in school architecture, one dating from the 

publication of Henry Bar- 
nard's work, in 1839, while 
the other is now taking 
place. The progress made 
within a few years past has 
been as great as at any 
other period, and types of 
edifices, which were un- 
challenged models of ex- 
cellence fifteen years ago, 
are now superseded. 

In schools containing 
several rooms, one of the 
commonest faults used to 
be the parsimony of space, which cut down the room for entries to a min- 
imum, and packed class-room behind class-room without breathing space. 
The effect of this was 
greatly to restrict nat- 
ural ventilation. Glass 
sliding doors were very 
popular : it may be 
feared that they still are 
in some places. Spiral 
stairs were admired. 
Architectural features, 
such as colonnades and 
heavy Greek entabla- 
tures, are still seen on 
some older buildings. Plan— Same fault. 

the former serving to cut off a certain part of the light, the(T^ttoxtelajng 









Fig. 2. 
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up space in the wall which ought to be devoted to windows. Excessive 
height is a fault which is only just beginning to be remedied. It arises 

partly from a false taste in archi- 
tectuie, partly from the expensive- 
ness of land in cities. 

An instance of the excessively 
compact style of building is given 
in the illustrations (Figs, i and 2) , 
which are taken from the Report 
of the New York State Board of 
Health for 1881 ; also in Fig. 3. 

Glass sliding doors are sup- 
posed to assist in lighting rooms 
which are faultily lighted in other 
respects. They are far less effect- 
ual than is thought. A person 
standing in the inner room looks 
out through the glass doors upon 
well lighted rooms, and thinks the 
light he sees is entering the room 
where he stands — a false impres- 
sion, which should be corrected 
by looking the other way. Light 
thus transmitted is nearly horizon- 
tal in direction, and has very little 
effect in brightening the page of a 
reflects some light,, and absorbs 
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Plan of School. Philadelphia. 

a book lying on a desk. Glass also 

some. In short, light thus obtained is not good light for the purposes 

of study. The rooms in Fig. 3 have glass partitions. 

Another common fault in plan is to have one of the rooms of such 
dimensions that it is impossible to light it advantageously. Such very 
large rooms form an essential part of many high schools, even of modem 
construction ; they are used as rooms of assembly, and also as the gen- 
eral study rooms, each pupil having a desk there, and only leaving it as 
occasion offers to go to small recitation-rooms. Such rooms are usually 
lighted from the right and left sides. The width between the windows 
is sometimes as great as seventy feet. The great distance of the windows 
from the central parts of the room is a marked disadvantage. Twenty or 
twenty-five feet is as far as a desk ought to be from the window. 

Associated with this fault, — or independently, — may be found a defi- 
ciency in the size of recitation-rooms. It seems to be supposed that 
these places do not require as much space as ordinary class-rooms, the 
fact being, that they are apt to be in use about all the time, and therefore 
are in no way to be excepted from strict requirements. When looking 
for instances of bad ventilation and overcrowding, one should not omit to 
visit these rooms. The allowance of cubic space for each scholar will be 
mentioned later. ^ 
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A type still in vogue, which has some decided merits, may be called 
the four-square plan. It contains, on each floor, four rooms and a corri- 
dor : the coiTidor runs from front to rear, and the rooms are in pairs to 

right and left. There is a stair- 
case in front and rear. Each room 
is lighted from one side and the 
rear of the scholars : each room 
is a corner room. The type 
which is likely to supersede this 
one is based on the wish to give 
more light and ventilation in the 
corridors. Both are illustrated 
(Figs. 4 and 5). It would be 
rash, however, to point to any 
one plan as likely to have exclu- 
^^i' 4' sive success. 

The objection to spiral stairs is, that the tread is very narrow on the side 
next the wall, and a careless person easily gets a severe fall. The tread 
should never be wedge-shaped. It is a good plan to break up a flight of 
stairs by placing a landing half-way, with a full turn. Both stairs and 
corridors must be well lighted. The steps must be easy to ascend. 

It is desirable to build stairways as nearly fire-proof as possible. They 
may be enclosed in brick walls, so that fire from the main edifice will 
reach them with difficulty. One staircase should be placed at each end 
of the building, so that no room need be cut off* by smoke or flame at the 
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outbreak of fire : it will be easy to go a step further, and place them out- 
side, or partly outside, of the building, for more complete isolation. If 
the framework is of iron, the treads may be of hard wood, which makes 
them for all practical puposes fire-proof. 

These precautions are among the first to be taken * against fire — we 

might say against panic, for the danger to life from fire, in a school 

* where children are orderly, is scarcely to be thought of. A thousand 

children can be got out of a large school within two minutes of an alarm 
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from the principal. They say it can be done in less time ; it depends, 
however, on having the children exercised in a special "fire-drill," the 
sole object of vv^hich is to pass them out as quickly as possible. In the 
best schools this drill is given without warning once a hionth. 

Further precautions against fire may be taken : they ought not to be 
limited, how^ever, to prevention of combustion, but should include some 
means for carrying off smoke, which is so apt to cause panic. To this 
end, it is proposed, by the chief engineer of one of our large cities, to 
have a large valve, easily opened, at the roof, so as to draw out great quan- 
tities of air or smoke. There may be also extra flues, built in the parti- 
tion walls, communicating with such floor spaces or wainscot spaces as 
may be supposed likely to be the seat of fire. The flues will not afford a 
supply of air to the flame, but will only carry off the smoke and gases 
instead of letting them come through the floors. The writer does not ex- 
press an opinion upon these suggestions, but they rest on good authority. 
Fire-proofing beneath the floors with layers of plaster is certainly to be 
recommended ; also, the practice of bringing the floors close up to the 
walls, thus cutting off the connection between story and story, which is 
so often the means of transmitting a fire with surprising rapidity to the 
upper stories. Perhaps the chief benefit of all these precautions, as 
regards safety of person, lies in the feeling of security against sudden 
conflagration, which will give confidence in the moment of alarm to some 
teachers who might otherwise be overpowered by sudden dread. 

There are some buildings in most cities which were never meant for 
schools, but which are crowded with poor children, whose danger would 
be imminent in case of fire. A so-called fire-escape, placed on one of 
these wooden traps, affords a possible means of safety, but, for the most 
part, a good staircase in a well built school-house is the best " fire-escape." 

The passages to be passed through by the scholars in reaching the door 
should be wide ; the outer doors should swing towards the street. There 
should be two doors at least, — one for each staircase. 

The competition for prizes for model school- house plans, which took 
place in 1880 in New York, has already been mentioned. The condi- 
tions upon which the committee of award based their judgment deserve 
to be quoted. In their opinion " a public school building to be erected 
in a large and densely populated city, should possess the following quali- 
fications, viz., — 

'^ I. At least two adjoining sides of the building should be freely exposed- 
to light and air, for which pifrpose they should not be less than sixty feet 
distant from any opposite building. 

"II. Not more than three of the floors should be occupied for clasf-- 
rooms. 

"III. In each class-room not less than fifteen square feet of floor area/^-'J 
should be allotted to each pupil. 

"IV. In each class-room the window space should not be less tha^^ 
one fourth of the floor space, and the distance of the desk most remotf^ 
from the window should not be more than one and one half times 



height of the top of the window from the floor. 
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*' V. The height of a class-room should never exceed fourteen feet. 

'"• VI. The provisions for ventilation should be such as to provide for 
each person in a class-room not less than thirty cubic feet of fresh air per 
minute, which amount must be introduced and thoroughly distributed 
without creating unpleasant draughts, or causing any two parts of the 
room to differ in temperature more than 2° F., or the maximum tempera- 
ture to exceed 70° F. This means that for a class-room to contain fifty- 
six pupils, twenty-eight cubic feet of air per second should be continu- 
ously furnished, distributed, and removed during school hours. 

''The velocity of the incoming air should not exceed two feet per sec- 
ond at any point where it is liable to strike on the person. 

''VII. The heating of the fresh air should be effected either by hot 
water or by low pressure steam. 

"VIII. The fresh air should be introduced near the windows; the 
foul air should be removed by flues in the opposite wall. / 

"IX. Water-closet accommodations for the pupils should be provided 
on each floor. 

" X. The building should not occupy more than half the lot." 

The only comments by way of exception that need to be made upon 
this are, that in VI it seems hardly possible to expect a temperature vary- 
ing only two degrees all over a room, if the difference between ceiling 
and floor is intended to be included ; and further, that the method of intro- 
ducing fresh warm air, etc., given in VIII, is not the Only desirable one, 
xswill be shown under "Ventilation" later in this essay. In No. IV 
ihe size demanded for windows is based on the requirements of city 
architecture. 

In other respects the recommendations deserve unqualified approval, 
as embodying the chief sanitary requirements in a city school-house. 

Height of School Buildings, Not merely on account of danger from 
fire, but for reasons affecting the health of pupils, excessive height has 
been, within a few years past, much spoken against. It seems desirable, 
on the whole, to limit the height to three stories, of which the first two 
should contain most of the school-rooms. The reasons for this restric- 
tion are such as apply chiefly to girls of the age of fourteen and upwards ; 
more especially, to young ladies in normal schools and seminaries. Not 
to enlarge upon this point here, it is well to notice the unwillingness of 
such girls, if placed in the upper story, to descend to the play-room or 
yard for recess. The climbing of many flights is an evil which may 
come about in another way, viz., when scholars study in one story and 
descend to another for each recitation. In such cases the need of con- 
sulting teachers before building is evident. The plan of the house should 
be made to depend on the plan of study, and architects can seldom fail 
to gather some useful information from those conversant with the uses to 
which their work is to be put. 

A point to note in conclusion is the smallness of the yards allotted for 
the children's play in American cities as compared with what is found in 
Europe. 
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III. VENTILATION AND HEATING. 



This is one of the chief topics, and one of the most difficult, connected 
with School Hygiene. \ 

It is comparatively easy to build a convenient and spacious house : the 
requirements are well known, the cost is tolerably definite, for a given 
place and time. The problem of merely heating a given space is also 
one of moderate difficulty. But ventilation is a matter about which a 
general opinion is hardly yet formed, and the cost of which is veiy^ vaguely 
known. People in general are not yet agreed as to what constitutes good 
ventilation — how much fresh air per hour is required. 

Between a barely tolerable system, eked out by opening windows, and 
a system which really furnishes a supply of from thirty to sixty cubic feet 
of fresh warm air per head and minute, there are many shades of differ- 
ence. Few have a mastery of the somewhat complicated questions in- 
volved ; very few have seen successful and logical experiments made ; 
and many are called on to act as judges — to act upon an opinion which 
they cannot have formed. 

Amount of Presh Air and Cubic Space Required, It is unfortunate 
that authorities differ so widely on these points. The New York Metro- 
politan School Board sets the minimum allowance of space per head at 
from 70 to 100 cubic feet, according to age. Fortunately, this does not 
represent the general practice in that cityj — though, to the eye, the appear- 
ance of many infant classes suggests the idea of sardines in a box. Most 
authorities would wish to double these figures, at least. 

According to recent inquiries in Boston, there is no corresponding law 
or regulation ; but it is customary to build rooms for fifty-six pupils, with 
an allowance usually ranging from 160 to 220 cubic feet per head. Prot 
Kedzie, of Michigan, claims 300 cubic feet; A. C. Martin, 220; various 
German states, from 120 to 284. The Conseil Sup6rieur d' Hygiene Pub- 
lique, in a recent report to the Belgian Ministry of the Interior, recofll- - 
mends a minimum of 6| cubic metres per head, or about 240 cubic feet^ 
a space which requires the unusual height of 4i metres, or about 14 ft. 16 
in. The high position of the sanitary service, especially as regard 
schools, in Belgium, lends weight to their recommendation. 

It is the writer's belief that it is desirable to limit the size of classes to 
forty (40) pupils. Experts in education recognize the gain that accrue 
to the individual scholar from such limitation. If we base the calct^ 
tion on this figure, we have more liberty of choice between large ^i4 _ 
small rooms in making our plan for a building. The advantage of sp*f^ 
is twofold ; — it enables us to introduce large volumes of air, fresh a^ft; 
warm, without danger of draughts ; and it gives more value to the pra0^ ■ 
tice of airing-out the room by windows at recess times, since a \i^g^\ 
roomful of fresh air lasts longer than a small one. But there is sucbil;.] 
thing as too much space, entailing difficulties in regard to discipline ^ll^j 
teaching, and making it hard to secure good light. For example, ^cUftl 
of fifty-six, with an allowance of 250 cubic feet each, requires a roQ ^m M 
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the capacity of 14,000 cubic feet, or 27 feet wide, 37 long, and 14 high, 
dimensions which can hardly be profitably exceeded, if indeed they are 
not too great already. 

As regards the amount of fresh air to be introduced hourly, it is desir- 
able to found our ideal upon the basis of Parkes & DeChaumont's views, 
which represent the best authority. By depending upon the testimony 
of their senses as to whether rooms were '* close" or *' fresh," these 
authorities reached the conclusion that it is not desirable to allow the 
amount of carbonic acid in air to exceed the proportion of 6 parts in 
10,000. Any higher proportion seemed to be attended with perceptible 
closeness. 

Now, assume that fresh air from out of doors contains 34- parts in 
10,000, which is a trifle below the usual rate. A room of the capacity 
of 10,000 cubic feet, freshly filled with this air, and tenanted by one man, 
would receive from his lungs an addition of 2 J cubic feet of carbonic acid 
in 4 J hours, raising the total to 6 cubic feet. If, then, 10,000 cubic feet 
will last 4^- hours, the supply for one hour should be 2,400 cubic feet, or 
for one minute, 40 cubic feet. 

The usual assumption is, th^t " fresh " air contains 4 parts, not 3^, in 
10,000. If so, the hourly requirement is about 3,000 cubic feet, or 50 
per minute. Billings increases this to 60. If an average school-room of 
the better class contains an allowance per scholar of 200 cubic feet of 
space, there would be a necessity for renewing the air completely every 
four minutes, or fifleen times in an hour. This requirement, however, 
is intended to apply to rooms used day and night, such as barracks. For 
school-rooms, the amount may be less, owing to the opportunities for 
frequent airing, and the total disuse out of school hours. The writer 
agrees with Dr. Billings in the belief that,ybr schools^ the allowance of 
from 25 to JO cubic feet per minute and Aead will answer all needful 
purposes, if supplemented by occasional airing-out during and after 
school. 

It is evident that if air is to be introduced so rapidly, there should be 
a liberal allowance of room, in order that the incoming air may not be 
felt as a draught. The outgoing air, by the way, is rarely felt ; but a 
very vigorous draught may be appreciable two feet from the register. 

Do children require a smaller allowance than adults? or^ Do small 
children require less than large ones? 

One answer, in the affirmative, is derived from the estimates of the 
amount of COg exhaled at different ages. Breiting gives it, for girls aged 
seven or eight years, at a little over 10 litres per hour ; at the age of eight 
or nine, 12 litres. If engaged in singing, it is 16.7 for the latter age. 
Boys aged twelve or thirteen expire 13 litres ; during singing the amount 
rises to 1 7. Scharling gives, for the age of ten years, close upon 10 litres ; 
for a boy of sixteen, 17.4 ; for a young woman of seventeen, 12.9 ; for 
adults, a little more. Pettenkofer & Voit give 16.8 for a weak man, and 
22.6 for a strong itian. 

It would appear, then, that there is a decided difference to be allowed 
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for. Primary pupils expire less CO2 than high school pupils, in the ratio 
of 2 to 3 ; or perhaps the difference is still greater. If a room ought to 
contain the cubic space of 250 feet per head for larger scholars, it need 
contain only 180 for the same number of small scholars. In other words, 
forty large and sixty small scholars can be accommodated . in an equal 
space. 

This estimate^ however, is admissible only on the supposition that the 
ventilation is efficient. In case of defect, or apprehended defect (and this 
covers a wide ground), the young children should have equal room with 
the older ones, on the ground of their comparative inability to cope with 
the deleterious effects of bad air ; also, because in contracted quarters the 
danger of draughts from windows is greater. It has been said that chil- 
dren need a proportionately large allowance, "because metamorphosis 
of tissue goes on more rapidly in them." We have two means of esti- 
mating the amount of tissue-change, — the quantity of CO2 exhaled, and 
the quantity oi food consumed. On the whole, the latter item is suffi- 
cient for the argument, and may be believed to represent the amount of 
change of tissue very well. It is quite evident that, though boys of fif- 
teen may consume as much food as men, children of eight do not. A 
supply of air, then, which would be liberal for a large boy, would be 
more than liberal for a small child. The degree of allowance to be made 
is a point upon which distinguished authorities differ. DeChaumont 
would place three times as many children of four or five years in a given 
room as youths of fifteen or sixteen, while Billings would allow very 
nearly the same amount for children of all ages. 

Dimensions of Ventilating' Apparatus, Let us suppose the case of 
a school-house to be planned for thorough ventilation. It is assumed that 
all the air to be extracted is to be carried by flues through the roof. We 
will first consider the flues for extraction. The resistance offered by 
friction is of great importance, and should lead us to make the flues of 
liberal size, as straight as possible, and smooth internally. A flue of less M 
than eight inches internal diameter is not worth much. The insidfe', 
should be finished in smooth plaster, or, better, with sheet metal ; never . 
with rough brick unless very large. Angles check momentum vety^- 
greatly ; so do horizontal passages. 

Suppose a single room to be ventilated by a single brick flue, straigfefe^ 
and well made ; and suppose the only force to produce a current is the" J 
warmth of the air leaving the room at 68°. It is probable that if the fivtf^i 
is of moderate height, with no fire, the upward draught will seldom ex*'; 
ceed the rate of two feet per second. An average of two would be «!« 
liberal allowance. If there are fifty-six pupils, the chimney is expecteit) 
to discharge 28 cubic feet per second, and in order to do this, it must 1 
at least 14 feet in sectional area, or about 4 by 3^ feet inside me 
The register opening to this flue should be at least as large. (The readeic^ 
may try to form an idea of this by measuring the dimensions on 
wall.) 

Not to speak of the register, such large flues cannot be introduced i 
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Fig. 6. 



a building already finished, and can hardly be thought of in a new plan. 
There is, indeed, no necessity of so large a shaft if we provide a some- 
what different arrangement. 
If convenient, we can cause 
the furnace-smoke to be car- 
ried up this flue in a cast-iron 
pipe, thus incr^sing the heat, 
and possibly doubling the ve- 
locity. In large buildings, 
moreover, the whole system 
must be centralized, and this 
is done in two ways, — fu-st, 
by conducting the foul air 
from each room by long tubes ' 

to a central heated chimney ; and second, by grouping rooms so that they 
discharge their foul air at once into the chimney, without intervening 

"ducts." The latter is the 
plan of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
^ high school, to be described 

presently. 

Three illustrations (Figs. 
6, 7, and 8) show how the 
jFig. 7. first plan may be carried out. 
It is to be observed that they 
all imply the expenditure of 
extra heat to force a draught ; 

also that in No. 6 the heat is 

applied in a chamber in the attic (which may be of wood lined with sheet 
metal) , while in the others it is imparted by the smoke-flue of the furnace. 
The most economical plan 
of the three is stated by 
Planat to be the last ; the 
least economical, the first. 
The Bridgeport school 
plan is illustrated in the 
next plan (Fig. 9). It is 
ventilated by two large, 
brick shafts, which curve 
and meet in one at the 
attic story. In their up- 
ward course they pass di- — 
rectly by each school-room, and take foul air by one large opening from 
each. These same shafts also carry the tin flues for the hot air supply 
of the rooms, one such flue for each room. The heat lost from the tins 
goes to keep up the heat of the shaft, and increase the *' suction " power. 
The smoke-flue is utilized in the same way, and there is a "suction coil" 
for extra heat in the upper part of the flue. 
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With but one inlet and one outlet, there was need for special care in 
planning the position of the registers. The pluii adopted seems to be 
quite successful in distributing the air and equalizing the temperature. 
The inlet for hot fresh air is near the ceiling : the current tmvels towards 
the windows : a descending current near the windows, originating in the 
cooling effect of the glass, continues the movement, and finally there is 
a strong outward movement of air at the inner corner of the room on the 
level of the floor. Something like a circular movement is thus produced. 
In the diagram (Fig. lo) arrows are introduced at points where currtjnts 
are felt, and the intervening points may be filled in by the reader's judg-- 
ment. The figure represents the room in section, with temperature taken 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN., HIGH SCHOOL. 
Vertical Section. 

simultaneously after the apparatus had been in operation forty-five min-» 4^ 
utes. Similar arrangements have been since made, to the knowledge of *^J 
the writer, in schools in Auburn, New York, and Newton, Mass., with 
good success. 

The orifice for the exit of foul air ought to be a good deal larger than 
that for the inlet of fresh air. In examining Fig. 9, the reader is desired ^ 
to make the correction mentally. 
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The use of steam power as a ventilating agent is not a novelty in other 
public buildings, but in school-houses it has been tried, so far as known 
to the writer, only in Boston, and that within a few weeks past. The 
experiment is one which it is very desirable to make, by way of testing 
its economical value. The arrangement consists of a fan placed in the 
space below the ridge-pole, within a box, propelling the air upwards 
through the cupola, and exhausting by good-sized flues from below. The 
motor is a high-pressure engine in the cellar, which seems to require 

Fig, 10, 
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from twelve to fifteen tons of coal during the winter, and the constant 
presence of an engineer. A new form of engine ("vacuum engine") is 
proposed, requiring no separate fire, and run by jets of steam from the 
boiler which heats the school^ at an extremely low pressure. No tests 
for carbonic acid have been made, but the anemometer test, applied in 
two schools, gave a rate of discharge equivalent to twenty-four cubic feet 
per head and minute, which is about as much as we can ask for. The 
expense of introducing the appliances is stated as moderate ; flues, not to 
be considered, being required in any case ; vacuum engine (no boiler 
required), about $500 ; and fan, something more, besides cost of gearing 
to transfer power from cellar to attic. In one school a certain amount of 
rumbling noise is heard (but not complained of) , due to vibrating motion 
in the attic, the apparatus having been introduced not as part of the 
original plan, but after the school was built. In the other building 
scarcely any sound was heard. 

The arrangement of flues for such a jolan has nothing peculiar. It 
requires chiefly the avoidance of angles, or rough and narrow flues, and 
IS represented in figure 6, the fan being placed at ****, just below where 
the cupola is set upon the roof. 

No system for exhausting air by hot flues or by steam power should be 
introduced without providing for the introduction of a corresponding 
amount of fresh-warmed air. Hence it follows that ventilation and heat- 
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ing constitute parts of one general problem, and that the same mind 
should plan both. 

" Indirect" heating is the only kind worthy of our consideration. In 
cases where stoves are set in school-rooms, they should be made indirect 
heaters by the use of screens, as is hereafter described. For larger build- 
ings, steam heat, by means of coils arranged in boxes in the basement, is 
probably the best. Auxiliary coils may be placed in entries, but not, as 
a rule, in school-rooms. Ventilation cannot be had without some in- 
crease in the bills for fuel. There is reason, however, to think that the 
amount of increase is not so great as might appear. In our worst venti- 
lated schools there is a good deal of warmed air let out at windows, in 
an unsystematic w^ay. 

Good ventilation implies that cold draughts from open windows are 
done away with : hence a lower degree of heat in the room is sufficient 
for comfort. It also implies a rapid change of air, with equalization of 
temperature, so that the feet are kept warm : this also enables us to be 
comfortable at a low temperature. A third point, bearing in the same 
direction, is the greater activity of the circulation and of the change of 
bodily tissue, and the consequent increase of bodily warmth in fresh air. 

The writer has at least twice found opinions strongly expressed in favor 
of the results of ventilation. Once in a new primary school at Springfield, 
Mass., w^here the teachers agreed that they could get along with the ther- 
mometer some degrees lower in their new, well ventilated quarters, than 
formerly was the case in close rooms. The other instance points indi- 
rectly in the same way. In the new building of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, with nearly perfect ventilation, the quality of the 
work performed is said to be decidedly superior to that which was done 
in the old building, which has no system worth naming. The ventilation 
in the new Institute building is very successful. It is effected by a fan in 
the basement, which forces air through openings in the inner walls of the 
rooms at a high point, the air escaping by flues in outer walls at low 
levels. The allowance per hour and head is 1,500 cubic feet in lecture* 
rooms, and from 2,000 to 4,500 in laboratories of various kinds. The 
analyses of air gave from 4.87 to 5.23 parts CO2 in 10,000, in a room 
which was half full of students. The estimate for a full room would be 
from 7 to 8 parts per i ,000. Corresponding analyses in the old building 
gave from 9 to 12.34 in a room with doors and windows open, half full ; 
if filled it would probably stand at 21 or 22 in 10,000. Prof. Wood- 
bridge's estimate of the fuel burned last winter is 307 tons for the old and 
404 for the new building, and some allowance is to be made for the fact 
that all the boilers are situated in the cellar of the older building. Both 
are of nearly the same size, and are equally used, and for the same pur- 
poses. 

However encouraging these results, it is seen that perfection is not yet 
reached. By way of comparison, a few selected data are given, showing 
the number of parts in 10,000 of CO2 in the air of various localities. (See 
table. V '■ %M 
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It is probable that the bad air of German schools is one cause of the 
prevalence of near sight and other defects of vision. 

The standard of 6 per 10,000 is not likely to be reached in schools at 
present. Perhaps we shall have to admit the practical justice of Prof. 
W. R. Nichols's remark, that 10 in 10,000 is as low as we can expect to 
find in schools with fair ventilation. 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 



Philadelphia . . . 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Michigaft 

New York city. 
L5rnn, Mass 



.1875 
.1870 

.1875 
1880 



.1873 
1883 



No. of 

rooms 

examined. 



9 

40 

III 

39 
46 

17 

8 



Parts CO2 
in 10,000. 



12.2 

1 1.9 
15.6 
22.9 
20.8 
17-5 



Observer. 



E. Thompson. 
A. H. Pearson. 
Draper & Nichols. 
W. R. Nichols. 
R. C. Kedzie. 
H. Endemann. 
Prof. Hills. 



GERMAN SCHOOLS. 



Annaberg, 5 schools 

Wilhelm's Gymnasium in March . . 

" " in July 

Celle, Gymnasium, various rooms . 

Celle, Volks-schulen, most rooms. . 

" " one room.. . . 



39-9 


0. Krai 


55.8 


Oertel. 


22.9 


(t 


20.50 


Baring. 


90 


(( 


120 


« 



Much has been said regarding the proper position for outlets and 
inlets for air. One false view may be corrected at once, — the notion that 
carbonic acid gas is the agent that is chiefly noxious, and that this gas 
seeks the lower levels. It is not specially dangerous in quantities found in 
schools — the animal vapors from skin and lungs are more so — but it repre- 
sents the degree of organic pollution fairly well. It is not found chiefly at 
a low levfel. If there is any diflference, the upper levels are sometimes more 
impregnated, owing to the breath rising in a cool room ; but the differ- 
ence is small, and, in a room with rapid ventilation, not distinctly trace- 
able. The air from the pupils' lungs may be assumed to be distributed 
through the apartment rather quickly. The process of ventilation then 
becomes, not a removal of the exhaled air, but a dilution by the introduc- 
tion of large quantities of fresh air. 
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A test for carbonic acid is not easily made in a way to satisfy scientific 
demands, but an approximate test can be made in a minute by an un- 
skilled person. An ounce of fresh lime-water in a ten-ounce bottle of 
the air to be tested, shaken vigorously for half a minute, will indicate a 
fair degree of purity, if it is not distinctly made turbid. One should have 
a little practice, even at this simple operation. 

The writer has endeavored to make a convenient and portable appara- 
tus which will give an indication of the number of parts in 10,000, within 
a range of error not exceeding one part. To some extent the instrument 
is successful. It is based on Lange's method. A series of bottles of 
known size was chosen, graded from large to small, and fitted in a 
wooden frame. The whole apparatus is carried to the room to be tested. 
The bottles have been previously filled with water, and when inverted the 
air fills them at once. They are stoppered, and carried to the laboratory, 
where a given amount (say one half ounce) of lime-water (chosen as 
being less liable to change than baryta- water) is introduced into each, 
and also a few drops of a solution of phenolphthalein, which gives a rose 
color to the lime-water. By shaking for a good many minutes tlje car- 
bonic acid is made to neutralize the lime ; the approach of complete neu- 
tralization is marked by the fading of the rose color ; and when satisfied 
that the process has gone on long enough, we select the largest bottle that 
shows the complete change, and say, — 

The air in this bottle measures (say) 10 ounces ; it contains enough 
CO2 to neutralize (say) \ ounce of lime-water : how much COa is here ? 
and how many parts in 10,000 parts of air does it stand for? 

The calculation is of course made previously for each bottle, so as to 
reduce the labor of a test to the mechanical operation. The act of shak- 
ing is fatiguing, and the charging of the bottles requires some practice, 
and a well graduated tube. No figures are here given, but by a com- 
parison with simultaneous analyses made by Pettenkofer's method, an 
encouraging degree of accuracy has been observed. The point of diffi- 
culty in this and similar processes is to determine when the carbonic 
acid is to be considered as having been fully taken up by the lime. This 
fault seems to attach to Mr. Owen's ingenious process, given in Billings's 
''Ventilation and Heating." 

Source of Sup fly of Air, The purity of the source must be carefully 
guarded. A wooden duct is the usual means of conveying the air across 
the cellar to the furnace. Such ducts easily open at the joints, and let in 
cellar air : hence painting from time to time may be useful, unless tin be 
substituted, or galvanized iron. The interior should be accessible in some 
way for cleaning, as dust cannot but accumulate with time. The inlet, 
out of doors, is to be guarded with a wire screen, and is so situated as 
to be out of the way of mischievous persons. Bad smells are sometimes 
noticed in a school, which enter through this channel. It is hard to tell, 
in certain neighborhoods, just where to place the opening. The ground 
is damp ; the air at ten feet is odorous for various reasons ; and at thirty 
feet the smoke of neighboring chimneys is blown into the inlet ; — it i& 
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usual, however, to make the cautionary remark that malaria and damp- 
ness linger near the ground, and, as a rule, ten feet from the ground is a 
good place. 

Scrupulous cleanliness of the cellar is necessary. If there are water-- 
closets there, they had better not be near the ducts, nor even in the same 
division of the cellar, since the ducts are provided with doors which are 
liable to be left open contrary to orders. The misuse of such valve-doors 
is one of the crying sins of janitors. Many a master has a perpetual war- 
fare with this functionary on account of this. The janitor's object, first 
and last, is the saving of coal in order that he may receive credit for 
economy, and his habit is to close the outer valve, opening the one that 
leads from the cellar, thus feeding his furnace or coils with cellar air at 
60° instead of the cold air out of doors. In this way the writer has found 
a school-house filled with air which must have passed through the fur- 
nace two or three times, being drawn down through the entries to the 
cellar, and then sent back through the furnace. Excessive heating of the 
air is not so frequent a fault at present as formerly. A report made to 
the Boston school board in 1846 complains that the air sent to school- 
rooms is frequently heated to 500° or 600°. This may be simple exag- 
geration, but there is no doubt that a heat approaching 200° is not un- 
common at present. Ci rcumstances alter the 
requirements greatly, but for schools by day- 
light, the range should not much exceed 1 20** 
F., nor fall much below 80°. In order to 
mlfil this demand furnaces and boilers should 
be made very large. Steam heating is one 
of the best methods. The pressure upon a 
boiler of proper capacity need never exceed 
ten — perhaps it should not exceed five — 
pounds to the square inch, and it should 
frequently run down to one pound. The 
danger of explosion need hardly enter into . 
the calculation if there is good management. 
Ventilating' Stoves, A useful apparatus 
for aiding ventilation is furnished by a class 
of stoves which are provided with an inlet for fresh air, and a chamber 
for warming it before it is introduced to the room. 

Figure II shows a stove having a jacket of sheet metal, a space be- 
tween the jacket and stove, and a fresh-air 
flue, with a valve operated from the room. 
The principle, as regards air-supply, is not 
essentially different from that of the "Fire 
on the Hearth," the " Jackson Ventilating 
Grate," and Galton's ventilating fire-places. 
The method is practically valuable, though 
the stoves I have seen do not really supply 
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to heat a given room does not introduce nearly enough air to ventilate 
it. The column of hot air is very short, and the velocity moderate. 
Yet, w^here stoves are to be used, there is an obvious gain in using this 
kind. It ought to be supplemented by a powerful chimney-draught, the 

chimney being made of liberal 
size, and heated by the passage 
of the stove-pipe : an opening 
for ventilation is to be made 
near the floor. In still other 
w^ays ventilation may be aided 
by the stove-pipe, as will be 
seen from Figs. 13 and 14. 

Figure 12 shows a screen 
(supposed to form a semicir- 
cle) placed by a stove near a 
window, which is opened. 

Figure 13 is like Fig. 11 in 
principle. 

Figure 14 shows how a low- 
er story may be ventilated. 
The last four illustrations are 
from Billings's "Ventilation and Heating." 

The evaporation of water in connection with heaters is probably useful, 
but the writer is not inclined to consider the matter one of priniary im- 
portance. It is successfully 
dispensed with in some of 
the best ventilated new wards 
in hospitals. 

Children often come in 
wHh cold and damp feet. 
It is desirable to provide 
some kind of foot-warmer 
in the hall or basement. A 
good one is made of an Iron 
plate, z\ or 3 inches thick, 
set on a flat steam-coil. 

Opening Windows. This 

may be regarded in two 

lights, according as the schol- 

-ars are at work^ or moving" 
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and exercising. To keep windows partly open seems an absolute neces- 
sity in many school-rooms. In one-roomed country schools, one of the 
first steps in sanitation is to insist on the upper sashes being arranged so 
as to be lowered. An open window is an evil, nevertheless, in cold 
weather. The palliative measure to be recommended is a strip of board 
a few inches wide placed so as to deflect the current from under the 
lower sash, and make it pass above the heads of pupils. This is a decided 
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mitigation of the draught. It is very often liked in rooms where the 
ventilation is otherwise bad. A tilting sash at the top of a window can- 
not safely be used in winter. Such a sash, however, ought to be placed 
over every room door to enable the occupants to share to some extent in 
the purer air of the entries. There is no question of the good done by 
temporary opening of windows and doors for a minute or two while 
scholars are exercismg. The effect may be supposed to disappear in two 
minutes or so ; but when combined with a short physical exercise in the 
standing posture, its effect, both moral and physical, is undeniably good. 
In a very carefully conducted school known to the writer, this is done 
every hour, the period of five minutes being allotted for that purpose, 
unless there is a regular recess. At recess time, also, it is the rule that 
no child shall remain in the rooms, but that all shall go to the play-rooms 
under charge of their teachers, the windows in the mean time being 
opened by scholars deputed for the task. These measures, well carried 
out, greatiy relieve the condition of a school which has no efficient sys- 
tem of flue ventilation. 

The " Eureka" ventilator is an opening in the wall to let in air directiy. 
It has a valve, and the passage is bent so as to throw the air upwards. 
It is a useful accessory in some cases where a thorough ventilation is not 
planned for. Similar openings are often found behind steam-coils in 
school-rooms. Their utility is delusive ; — ^they deliver a very small quan- 
tity of air, and are liable to be stopped up by accident, or for the pur- 
pose of keeping out the cold. 

Much has been said of the supposed capacity of cast-iron stoves to let 
carbonic oxide gas pass out through their pores, thus contaminating the 
air with a peculiarly deadly poison. The present weight of evidence 
does not sustain this belief. 

IV. SEWERAOE. 

It is difficult to trace any large amount of disease in schools directly to 
offensive privies or sewers. There can be, however, do doubt that some 
is so caused. The school is often supplied with water from a contam- 
inated well. Bad air and stenches are not always provocative of illness, 
but the common-sense of civilized races suspects them, and there is no 
doubt that they may promote debility, headache, loss of appetite and 
digestive tone, and general depression of vitality ; while in the minds of 
some physicians there is no doubt that dysentery maybe caused, and per- 
haps typhoid fever, and that scarlatina and diphtheria may be aggravated 
by exposure to foul air. Pneumonia, tonsillitis, rheumatism, and neural- 
gia are probably to be included. 

Although drainage, as applied to school buildings, is governed by the 
general rules applicable elsewhere, it may yet be desirable to note, in 
passing, the chief of these rules. A certain number of points of more 
. special application will be noticed afterwards. 

In all houses, whether used for school purposes or not, the drain, soil, 
and waste pipes ought to be of iron, visible and accessible throughout 
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their course, if possible ; without angles, as straight as possible, and 
never horizontal. Soil and waste pipes are to be carried up full size, 
two feet above the house roof, and there guarded against the weather. 
A trap is to be provided for each sink, basin, urinal, or closet, and a 
running trap for the outlet of the drain, with an opening from the drain 
for ventilation, just inside the trap. Safes are to be connected with the 
drain directly. Rain-water leaders are not to be used for any other pur- 
pose, and vice versa. The best trap for sinks is, perhaps, the ball trap. 
Ordinary S traps are often shallow, and are rather more easily siphoned 
than D traps. Traps are to be ventilated by i^-inch pipe leading to the 
general ventilator (/. ^., the continuation of the soil or waste pipe) 
above all other inlets. If not ventilated, the omission must be made upon 
good authority. Bell traps are convenient for the floors of urinals, but 
they are rather ineflicient unless the seal is made deeper than usual. 

In many towns there is a supply of aqueduct water, but no public 
sewer. In this case the drain usually discharges into a "besspool, loosely 
built, which permits the escape of fluids into the soil. This arrangement 
is satisfactory when there is a good deal of spare land, and when the soil 
is light and gravelly. In a clayey soil it may be entirely inadmissible. 
If the population is even moderately compact, sewers should be provided 
at once, under peril of infecting the subsoil air to such an extent as to 
influence the air of cellars. City schools are usually provided with 
water-closets proper, or with flush-tanks or iron latrines. In country 
schools the ordinary privy is almost universal. Good water-closets are 
doubtless the best arrangement, so long as they are kept in order. No 
kind yet invented is free from the danger of derangement. A hopper 
which gives a full and quick discharge of water is probably the best for 
schools. The discharge may be dependent on the movement of the door 
or seat, or may be arranged to occur at once in all the bowls at a given 
signal. 

The flush-tank is a long vault of masonry, over which the seats are 
built. It should have a round bottom and rounded corners. At one end 
is a tap of water ; at the other, in the bottom, a plug to let out the con- 
tents. The janitor should remove the plug, and flush and swab the inte- 
rior at least once a day. With proper ventilation there need be no of- 
fensive odors. If placed in a well lighted cellar, it will give satisfaction as 
long as it is carefully attended to ; but such is human nature, that we may 
expect to find a certain proportion of cases in which due care is not given, 
and consequently dissatisfaction is felt. There is a great difference of 
opinion among intelligent heads of schools upon this point, some being 
unwilling to tolerate these arrangements under the house-roof, while 
others are strong in support of them. On the whole, it seems better, if 
we cannot be sure of the future character of the service rendered, to place 
all of them out of doors. A flush-tank will not freeze in the climate of 
New York city if emptied at night. In colder places it maybe necessarjr 
to empty not only the tank (which in any case should be always done), 
but also the pipes leading to it, directly after school. 
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An unobjectionable apparatus consists of an iron sink coated inside 
with a firm glaze, rising to contact with the seats, and only deep enough 
to hold a few inches of water, with a suitable space above. There should 
be no riser. The whole should be above ground, in a place moderately 
Avarmed ; the water to be drawn off daily, and in cold weather not re- 
placed till the next day. For an out-of-doors sink, if iron is used it must 
not be supplemented by a wall of masonry built above it, as the contrac- 
tion and expansion of the metal cause a breaking away from the masonry. 
As regards freezing, the writer is informed by the superintendent of 
schools at Springfield, Mass., that it does not occur when the water is 
shut off from the out-door sinks and drawn off. 

A school-house should have one water-closet in-doors, for the use of 
females. A building of two or more stories may properly have one on 
each story, in order to save girls the fatigue of climbing stairs in cases 
where the privilege is desired, and also for the teachers' use. 

The urinal appears to present a difficult problem ; but the whole mat- 
ter lies in two words — non-absorbent surfaces and frequent cleaning. 
One of the best forms is composed entirely of slabs of slate, forming a 
wall five feet high, with a gutter at its foot. The gutter is cut in the 
floor-pieces on which the pupils stand. Upright slabs divide the space, 
in the interest of decency. Slate is almost impervious to moisture, and 
is made quite so by oiling with linseed oil. The apparatus in question 
is usually furnished with a perforated water-pipe, to keep the front sur- 
face of the stone moistened with a sheet of water. The idea is a good 
one, but requires such exactness of mechanical work that the jets are 
rarely in perfect order. It has the further disadvantage of seeming to 
excuse a part of the duty of scrubbing. No portion — side, base, or back — 
should be neglected in this respect. All these surfaces are liable to grow 
foul. The amount of work needed to give thorough cleaning is consid- 
erable, but it is the only way to secure purity. The janitor's task ought 
to be lightened by having the whole floor of the apartment slope towards 
the gutter, so that the hose can be used freely. Some urinals have a 
raised platform, in order to define the place to stand on. The better way 
would be to have a depression, which would equally define the position. 
A monitor, in either case, should stand by to check irregular behavior. 

All complication of structure in these departments should be avoided. 
Concealment of the basin of a water-closet by wood- work is not desira- 
ble, and the wooden seat should be so fitted that it can easily be removed 
for cleaning or renewal. The urinal needs no trough. It should be 
made of materials which are not porous: no metal work is admissible, 
for rust is sure to come, and the animal matter of the urine so saturates 
the rust that it can hardly be soaked out. Paint soon scales off from 
metal. Wood can be protected by paint for a time, and then be- 
comes soaked with urine unless repainted. The writer has seen marble 
used — a material whose absorbent powers may be seen in the large slabs 
used in restaurants, depots, and such places. 
Little need be said about the common 
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schools. In many cases this is the last thing attended to. It is practi- 
cally outside of the teacher's supervision, and one can hardly blame a 
young and modest woman for failing to see that her duty lies in this direc- 
tion. It is generally a first-class nuisance as regards odor, insupportable 
if placed within a convenient distance ; but if set off fifty feet or so, the 
exposure which the pupils undergo in cold or wet weather is a serious 
matter. In perhaps one half of the cases it is out of repair. The accu- 
mulations go on for a year at a time. Finally the walls are covered with 
dirty scrawls ; and very commonly the girls* closet is contiguous to the 
boys', so that every thing is heard through the partition. 

The remedy for a part of these troubles may be found in a more active 
interest on the part of the school trustee. He can have the place repaired, 
the scribbling effaced with a plane, and paint applied so as to give a 
thoroughly neat look. He should try to have both the teacher and the 
scholars cooperate in maintaining a high standard of neatness, securing, 
if possible, an occasional visit from the teacher, and making such him- 
self, so as to insure that no breakage or injury goes unnoticed. 

Most privies are too dark. Two closets in immediate contact do not 
insure a proper and modest degree of separation between the sexes : in 
such a case, the boys and girls should have recess at different times. If 
there are really two separate out-houses, it is well to have them, and the 
approaches to them, separated by a sufficient fence. There ought to be 
plank walks, or raised ways (paved, asphalted, gravelled) , to enable the 
scholars to go dry-shod. But the plan which commends itself to the writer 
as by all means the best for country schools is the use of dry earth in 
vaults, emptied weekly, in a shed close to vthe school-house, and access- 
ible by a short, covered way. It may be thought best to retain the old 
style of privy for the boys, keeping it at a distance from the house as 
before ; but for girls and little children it is most certainly desirable to 
have a place which they can reach without danger to health. 

Not to mince matters, the direct exposure of a sensitive part of the 
body to the gusts of a north-east storm is not a thing to be regarded as a 
trifle ; in certain states of the system it may be highly dangerous. And 
both girls and small children are sometimes led to slight the calls of 
nature, to their bodily harm, by fear of exposure to bad weather. The 
plan here suggested is one which may be found illustrated in the report 
of the Connecticut State Board of Health for 1883.^ ^"^ ^^'^ report there 
is given a plan for a country district school, which places both privies 
under the school roof, but at opposite ends of the structure. Difficulty 
in keeping the boys' place in order (owing to the need of a urinal) i&. 
anticipated, and there is presented, as an alternative, a plan which con* - 
tains only the girls' closet, as is here recommended. 

The figure appended is taken from that report (numbered figure 10-—* 
in the present essay. No. 15). It shows a single school-room with sep* 
arate entrances for the sexes. On the girls' side at the rear is a smaU^ 
square building, isolated from the main building by an 18-inch passage-^ ^ 
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way around it, but intended to be sheltered by the same roof* The detail 
of the construction of such a closet is very simple. It requires a recep- 
tacle, consisting of a brick trough about two feet wide, rounded at bot- 
tom and corners, and coated internally with coal tar to prevent the ab- 
sorption of fluids or gases. The coating is continued over the top of the 
bricks and down the front as far as exposed. The bottom is an inverted 
arch of masonry, bedded in cement and coated with the same, and pro- 
jecting slightly at the outer end to facilitate removal to buckets. Four 
feet is a sufficient depth. The bottom ought not to be so low that water 
from the surrounding land can run into it ; and it is better that it should 
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be raised above the ground level for convenience in removing the con- 
tents. There should be a bin for dry earth in a sheltered place handy 
for use. Two inches of this earth, finely powdered, are to be spread on 
the floor of the pit at first, and a little sprinkled on daily : a complete 
removal is made at the end of each week. 

The present writer would corroborate the plan here proposed by cases 
which he has recently seen, in which the earth removal system is carried 
out with entire success. An ordinary projection in the rear answers 
every purpose ; the chamber ought, however, to be isolated by a narrow 
passage-way, furnished with screened windows, which should be kept 
open. The portable earth-closet may be found useful, but in reality it 
possesses no advantage over this arrangement. 

The only disinfectants required for well arranged water-closets are 
water, soap, and fresh air. For earth-closets, no more than these and 
earth are needed. Privies ought not to become offensive : treatment with 
earth should be resorted to, and if that is thought inapplicable to deep 
vaults, then let the vaults be shallow for the purpose of speedy removal. 
But in cases of existing nuisance, or in epidemics of fever, dysentery, or 
cholera, it is well to be provided with a temporary remedy ; and for this 
purpose, chloride of lime, or corrosive sublimate, as recommended by a 
committee of the American Public Health Association, may be used. 
Chloride of lime has the disadvantage of a strong smell. Whichever is 
used may be prepared by dissolving in soft water chloride of lime (of 
the best quality) in the proportion of a pound to four gallons, or cor- 
rosive sublimate, a pound to twelve gallons. The latter solution is to be 
colored with permanganate of potash (nine drachms) to prevent niis- j _ 
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takes. Of the former solution, use a quantity equal to the supposed solid, 
contents of a vault ; of the latter, one fourth as much. 

If used undissolved, one pound of chloride of lime corresponds to thirty 
pounds of the solids; one pound of corrosive sublimate to five hundred 
pounds. Subsequently, chloride of lime may be freely sprinkled over 
the contents daily. A corrosive sublimate solution may be used for the 
same purpose, four gallons a day, made by the following fdrmula : Cor- 
rosive sublimate and permanganate of potash, of each 2 drachms 
(J ounce) , dissolved in a gallon of soft water. This may be kept in a 
tub or crock, not in a metal vessel. As a precaution in case of an epi- 
demic, wash the interior of the vault daily with this. If green vitriol 
(sulphate of iron) is used, take a pound and a half to a gallon of water. 

V. HYGIENE OF THE EYE. 



During the period of school-life, as is now generally known, certain 
affections of sight increase. It would appear from the uniformity of the 
results of investigations that the increase is a general rule ; and most of 
those who have treated of the subject have considered it due, in. a great ".? 
degree, to the effect of over-exertion of the eyes in school, more partic* 
ularly when the light is bad and the rooms unwholesome. It is generally . 
accepted as proved that near-sight is very liable to be inherited. Far- 
sight (old-sight) is also found in children, and, like near-sight, it increases 
in frequency and degree as children grow older, until somewhere about 
the age of fifteen it begins to be less frequent, and at the age of twenty, 
among students, near-sight decidedly preponderates ov^er far-sight. Dr, . 
E. G. Loring has given diagrams illustrating this fact in the case of three 
nationalities, — the German, the Russian, and the American. The ob*\J 
servers, whose facts are taken for the diagrams, are Conrad, who exam* 
ined 3,036 eyes of school-children in Konigsberg ; Erismann, who exam- 
ined 4,358 eyes of scholars in St. Petersburg ; and Derby & Loring, wha.' 
examined 2,265 eyes in New York schools. The ages in all cases ruit: 
from the youngest to the oldest pupils, including members of superio^^S 
schools, up to the age of twenty. In the German table the percentage <^-j 
near-sighted eyes rises from ii-j^ in the young children to 62^^15^ in the 
oldest ; in the Russian, from 13 W ^^ 43 "ft" P^^ cent. ; and in the Amer- 
ican, from 3^ per cent, at six to seven years to 26-j^ per cent, in 
twenty to twenty-first year. 

There are a good many other similar series of observations, all agree*.? 
ing substantially with these, but the German percentages are always ver 
much higher than the American. This is not surprising if school wc 
has anything to do with the result, for German children in all super* 
schools (real-schulen and gymnasia) are made to do an amount of wot 
which is incredible to our school-boys, and with some results to show i 
the way of intelligence, too. German children in America also show'^ 
decidedly greater percentage of near-sight than American chil<3 
owing, no doubt, to hereditary influence. In a board-school in Lob 
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Brudenell Carter has lately found nearly 10 per cent, of near-sight among 
267 children. These are the facts, and to most minds they seem to point 
to a tendency in national life which is truly alarming. It is a distinct 
drawback to a person's usefulness to have abnormal sight ; to have to 
wear glasses is a serious drawback for many purposes ; and yet Ger- 
many, which is leading the world in education, is far ahead in respect to 
near-sight, and we seem to be following her in both points. 

Xhere are those, however (as Landolt) , who lay the chief stress, as 
regards causation, upon general conditions of health, maintaining that 
hardship and poor fare constitute one of the chief causes of near-sight. 
It may be so, and this is not the place to enter into the argument satis- 
factorily ; but if so, how shall we apply the doctrine to the case of Am- 
herst college, where Derby's strictly accurate statistics show an increase 
from 44t%' to 50^ per cent, during the four years course ? In Amherst 
the conditions of living are as favorable as can be found. Not only is 
there no '' hardship and poor fare," in Landolt's sense, but the young 
men are under a regime of physical exercise which produces a distinct 
eflfect in lessening illness during their residence. 

A brief statement of the leading causes, not in any presumed order of 
frequency, is given here : • 

1 . Inherited tendency. 

2. Study while the system is in a weakened condition. 

3. Study in a bad light. 

4. Study in a bad posture. 

5. Study while the 6ye or brain is fatigued or congested. 

6. Study in excess at the formative period of life, when the bodily tis- 
sues easily assume a wrong bent. 

These will probably cover the ground, so far as relates to our present 
practical object, pretty nearly. The writer ventures also to offer a series 
of practical remarks in the form of rules at this point, leaving further 
discussion till later. 

RULES FOR USING THE EYES. 

In school work we should require, — 

1. A comfortable temperature, and especially let the feet be kept 
■warm and dry. 

2. Good ventilation. 

3. Clothing at the neck loose. The same as regards the rest of the 
body. 

4. Posture erect ; — never read lying down or stooping. 

5. Little study before breakfast, or directly after a hearty meal ; none 
at all at twilight or late at night. 

6. Great caution about study after recovery from fevers. 

7. Light abundant, but not dazzling. 

8. Sun not shining on the desk, or on objects in front of the scholar. 

9. Light coming from the left hand, or left and rear ; under some cir- 
cumstances from in front. 
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10. The book held at right angles to the line of sight, or nearly so. 

11. Frequent rest by looking up. 

12. Distance of book from the eye about fifteen inches. 

As regards the causes. No. 2 refers especially to the case of conva- 
lescents after measles, scarlet fever, and other weakening fevers. No. 6 
requires attention on account of some suggestive remarks made by Dr. 
Loring in the report referred to. He enlarges on the comparative neg- 
lect of out-door life, and the unwholesome habits of eating and living 
that are found among German children as contrasted with the free play 
and plenty of fresh air that boys have in our country. ^ He also asserts a 
belief that since myopia is a disease of childhood, and rarely originates 
after the age of fifteen or sixteen, it is desirable to give children little 
severe study until after they have passed that age. More concretely, he 
points to the life of an English school-boy, with his long hours of foot- 
ball and cricket, as a better ideal than the German plan. 

As regards the rules, — 

Nos. 3 and 4 are intended to prevent the occurrence of congestion of 
the head, which is very likely to injure the eye. A recumbent posture is 
bad for another reason, viz., because it places the eyeball in unaccus- 
tomed positions, disturbing the eqwilibrium, and deranging the habitual 
action of the eye muscles. 

No. 5. Study before breakfast is usually work done at a disadvantage, 
since that period is one at which the strength of the system is at a low 
point in many people. If study is done by artificial light, the trouble is 
much worse. 

No. 7. Some persons are unduly sensitive to light, while others re- 
quire an amount which is excessive for the average person. Regard may^ 
be had to this fact in arranging the pupils. Windows of ground glass, 
if within the range of sight, are annoying on account of a kind of daz- 
zling effect ; if the sun is upon them, they are intolerable. 

No. 9. If light comes from the right hand, the pupil's hand in writing 
shades his work annoyingly. If from the rear, he derives no direct ben- 
efit from it unless he turns himself so as to get rid of the shadow ; this 
is the position required in writing by some teachers. A front light, from" *'a 
a window so high that pupils practically are not awi*„e of its presence^, ?! 
is good for the purposes of writing ; but such a light can hardly be ' 
obtained in a class-room without annoyance. Practically, there mustbe'"I.'"1 
no windows for scholars to face while employing their eyesight upc^-'^'V 
tasks. This rule also forbids placing black-boards between windows, sor v 
that scholars are obliged to face a full light while trying to read what is, "4 
written on them. And since the black-board is one of the chief instru*'^ 
ments of instruction, and a large extent of it is held desirable, there is aa.' 
advantage in restricting windows to one side of a room, so that the strip \ 
of black-board may run around three sides unbroken, and with every j 
of it in a good light. 

No. 10. The desk lid slopes for the purpose named. It is useftdl 
have light frames for holding books in a more upright position while \ 
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writing is going on. Some desks are made with a joint m the middle of 
the lid, giving the means of obtaining such an inclined book-holder. 

No. II. The old rule, which punished all who looked up, must be 
given up. If a pupil is restless and does not apply himself, his case can 
be reached in various ways, but not by a prohibition of this sort. 

No. 12. This distance need not be an invariable one at all times. If 
generally observ'^ed, it will correct the habit of stooping. In teaching 
penmanship, very great care is needed to prevent the formation of bad 
habits as regards attitudes. The author has seen a whole roomful of 
children writing, with their eyes at an average distance of less than three 
inches from the paper. This exercise must not be engaged in if cloudy 
weather makes the light poor. Ink should be of a kind that gives a per- 
fectly black mark when first put on paper, not the thin, bluish fluid 
which is black the next day. 

This is the proper place to mention with condemnation the atlases 
which are often used, crowded with detail in small, delicate letters ; also 
the small, "school" editions of large, standard dictionaries, printed in 
type which, though clear, is exceedingly fine. Many school-books of 
our day deserve much praise for their clear, bold type. The use of large- 
type charts in teaching an entire class is to be commended as avoiding 
the necessity for a certain amount of poring over books. 

Here we may repeat what has already been said about very deep or 
wide rooms. Many such are wholly unsuited for comfort in writing. 

If there is a tendency to near-sightedness, no pains should be spared to 
prevent a child from getting the habit of holding his eyes too near the 
book. The distance of fifteen inches is not great ; but a child must sit 
up in order to maintain it. This connects the present topic with the 
question of school-desks, of which it will be convenient to speak else- 
where. The maintenance of a true posture is dependent on true propor- 
tions of desk and seat. When these are obtained, and a child with near- 
sighted eyes is unable to see clearly at the distance named, it is the opin- 
ion of many modern ophthalmologists that he should be furnished with 
glasses just sufficiently strong for the purpose of desk work. At the 
same time he may be prevented from crouching down by the use of an 
apparatus which keeps the head at the distance required. Such an ap- 
paratus can be made so as to give no annoyance, and can be kept per- 
manently screwed to the desk. Forster, in 1883, reported several cases 
of remarkable improvement under this treatment. 

Although this is not a place for discussion of the points involved, it 
may be w^ell to mention that the act of keeping the eyes close to an object 
is held to involve a muscular effort, both in the act of converging the eye- 
balls, and also in the (unconscious) act of accommodating the lens by 
the ciliary muscle, which contributes to the increase of existing near- 
sight, if it does not originate it. The best light for working purposes 
comes from above, and is nearly white. This suggests two points : 

I. Windows throw light very obliquely on distant objects. It is held 
by the best authorities that in general they afford sufficient light only 
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when the distance from the windows does not exceed once and a half 
times the height of the window itself. This restricts the depth of a room 
to about twenty feet ; a few more may be allowed for the width of an 
aisle. In one of the handsomest high school buildings in the country the 
depth from windows to opposite wall is forty feet, which cannot be recon- 
ciled with true principles. 

2. If light from above is to be sought, the upper part of the window is 
most valuable, and should be placed within six inches of the ceiling. 
This greatly improves the illumination of the ceiling, which is itself a 
very important light-giver. The lower part of the windows is not of so 
much consequence. It is desirable that they should not be so low as to 
let in light full upon the face horizontally. If the sill is placed four 
feet from the floor, no serious loss of light occurs. It is usually stated 
that if the surface of window-glass is calculated, it should amount to from 
-J to J of the floor surface. Of course this depends somewhat on the 
locality. In order to secure the required amount, one side of the room 
must be made as full of windows as is consistent with the strength of the 
wall. The tint of the walls should be a neutral shade of blue, quite light. 
In general, paper is less cleanly than a hard finish. 

Blinds should keep out the sun, and adn^it light and air. They are 
often poorly made ; the rolling slats get out of order. They should be 
of a light color ; natural wood color changes to a dark brown in time, 
but a light green tint is very pleasant, and admits a sufficiency of light 
when the sun is shining on the blinds. Solid shutters are not suitable. 
Curtains ought to be provided. The kind which rolls from the bottom 
is best, for it cuts off the horizontal light, which is often very annoying 
to the teacher as well as the scholars, while it leaves the upper part of 
the window free. If it is thought, best to place any windows in the rear 
end of the room, they should be provided with these shades.. Or the 
windows in that situation may be placed at the height of six or eight feet 
from the floor. 

Projecting "architectural features," as cornices and pillars, are not to- 
be allowed to interfere with windows, or lessen the amount of light enter* 
ing. Windows must be square at the top. 

VI. SCHOOL-DESKS AND GYMNASTICS 



Some additional points are here to be given : 

1. Support for the feet. This needs special attention in the case of 
little children. Wooden foot-rests ought to be given when needed. 

2. Curves adapted to the body. The seat ought to be " curved," /. e,^ 
hollowed. The back in American chairs is usually sloped so as to fur- 
nish an easy support in lounging. Some such chairs are so persuasive 
that one can hardly sit upright in them : this is a great fault, for the- 
school ought to teach an upright carriage of the body. The chairs used 
in Germany, though the patterns vary greatly, are commonly made upoQ. 
the principle of supporting only the lower half of the spine, usually bjr i^. 
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short, nearly upright, board. Many of our own chairs might be greatly 
improved by an approach to this pattern, the principle to be followed 
being this, that the back of tlie chair should fit the person closely at the 
lower part, where the spinal column needs support, I have seen a young 
lady in a high school suffering a good deal from pain due to the want of 
support at that point, which was relieved by placing a cushion there, 
behind the pelvis. No seat that can be devised is suitable for long con- 
tinued occupancy by healthy children. Their bodily growth is impaired^ 
and deformity is caused by the mere want of bodily activity. A cure 
for the crooked spine is not, therefore, to be had by carefully adjusting 
the size of the desk to that of the seat, and by giving the appropriate 
curves to the latter, but by developing the whole muscular system so that 
due support shall be given by nature. The deformities which come 
from this source are more frequent than is thought. Feeble, pale, quiet^ 
over-dressed, a class of girls passes you, ''filing" from room to room. 
You see one in a dozen with rosy cheeks, evidently a country girL 
Their shoulders are all round, and they have the droop forward which 
indicates a want of muscular vigor and deficient expansion of the chest. 
A part of the impression thus given may be due to the subdued tone andf 
manner of the school-room. The same girls, however, *' stay in at 
recess ;" they ride home in the horse-car ; their leisure is spent in piand 
practice, and in going to parties. 

There is a potent remedy for these evils in the hands of school boards \ 
It is the practice of gymnastics. In this single measure the entire list of 
evils called " school maladies" is attacked by giving increased forcd td 
the entire physical system. Let pupils in normal schools be first made 
to appreciate the benefits of the system by applying it to them ; let theft! 
learn to discard sundry superfluities of dress, by being taught the cowi- 
- forts of "gymnasium dress ;" let plain sense, under the title of hygien^f 
be taught as more important than scientific physiology. If this class of 
persons can be converted, a permanent benefit accrues to all their pupils 
in future. 

But to return to the subject of desks : 

3. In classes, however well graded, great differences of height are 
noticed. In accordance with this, each class-room in a graded school 
ought to have at least two sizes of desks ; three are desirable. 

4. Height of the desk. When the pupil sits upright, and the arms 
swng freely, the elbows will be just below the edge of the desk, and 
when bent in writing, will barely clear the edge. Girls require a desk 
from one half to three quarters of an inch higher. 

5. The edge of the desk must come up to a line just over the edg^ of 
the seat, or must overlap the seat by an inch or two. This keeps the 
child from stooping. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are of importance as tending to prevent deformity. Tod 
high a desk raises the right or left shoulder unduly. A desk at a di^ 
tance from the pupil's seat compels him to take a bad posture. 

What remains to be said of school gymnastics may be said here. A 
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good deal may be done with no apparatus at all in the ordinary class- 
roona. Light gymnastics, comprising movements of the arms, are to be 
practised daily, more for the benefit of the change and for stimulating^ 
circulation than for d9velopment of body. An hour twice a week will 
suffice for a more thorough course, with a trained special teacher, in a 
room devoted to the purpose. No heavy apparatus is recommended, — 
light wands, dumb-bells of wood, perhaps small clubs. It has been found 
best for classes exercising together in the Amherst college gymnasium to 
give up the heavy gymnastics altogether ; much more so in schools. 
Then there are the *' free exercises," including proper methods of sitting-, 
standing, lying, walking, running, jumping, as well as exercises in con- 
cert, games, etc. 

"The aim of these free exercises is to call into action in turn the 
greater part of the voluntary muscles of the body ; and with an intelli- 
gent, earnest teacher to direct them, there is no end to the modifications 
and combinations that can be made, calling for precision, and strict at- 
tention, and skill on the part of pupils."* 

A very valuable work can be done at once, with no special apparatus, 
and with comparatively little training, by heads of schools who have at 
command a spare room or a hall with movable seats. The members of 
upper classes can be instructed by him with perfect success in marching, 
facing, and a variety of exercises of too complicated a nature to be car- 
ried on in the school-room. 

There are two present obstacles to the adoption of a complete system 
of training, — the expense, and the want of trained teachers. The calling 
of a gymnastic teacher, in fact, is a laborious one. But the matter is one 
of prime importance, especially in our city schools ; and teachers may- 
aid materially in securing the adoption of a thorough system by trying 
to use the means now in their power. 

VII. AFFECTIONS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 



School life is capable of doing much good, as well as harm, to the 
mental and nervous life of scholars. Over-work, work performed under 
pressure or at bad seasons of the year, work done in a state of anxiety, 
are among the causes of injury. The influence of competition for prizes 
is acknowledged to be bad in a great many cases. 

" Double promotions" ought to be watched with care. 

As regards over-work, a change in public feeling has come about of 
late, which has largely led to the abandonment of home study for pupils 
under the age of (about) twelve years, and has cut down the hours of 
attendance at school to five in the day. One innovation of modern origin ■ 
requires to be criticised, — the use of a single session, closing at i or 2 
p. M., instead of the morning and afternoon session. There should be 
one long Recess in such a session, and arrangements for luncheon may 
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enter with profit into the consideration of the school authorities, for it is 
unnatural for a growing youth or girl to fast six hours on a stretch aniidst 
vigorous exertion of mind. The fact that some have no appetite for a 
lunch constitutes ground for suspecting that the school life or work is 
responsible for the want of appetite. 

It is a serious grievance of teachers and scholars that the time of year 
when the work is hardest is the spring and early summer, the season 
alike of review, examinations, diplomas, promotions, prizes, all of 
which is made more trying by *' spring sickness ** and premature summer 
heats. At the close of a year's work there^ should be an approach to 
relaxation of effort. How difficult it is to secure such a relaxation is 
well known to teachers. Many a teacher is ready to faint with fatigue 
before the welcome rest comes. The children do not now suffer so much, 
their work being rather irregular than severe, for the most part, at those 
times. 

On a matter so familiar to the public as mental over-work and strain 
among school-children, not a great deal need be said. It is probable 
that social dissipation does a great deal more harm than school work. 
Girls, of course, need more watching than boys, for they more readily 
g^ve up their habits of out-door exercise, and too often have no in-door 
work whatever to compensate for it. Even among teachers this fault is 
marked. Their toil is an anxious one, and they require relaxation as 
much as any profession, but they too often fail to recognize the need. 
The writer was told by a prominent "kindergarten" teacher, who has 
teachers under her and instructs others in kindergarten work, that it is a 
frequent fault among her teachers, as well as her adult pupils, to suppose 
that they could work in the morning in teaching, attend a class in the 
afternoon, and go to parties in the evening, the fact being that in this 
kind of work no teacher ought to consider herself capable of any serious^ 
responsible undertaking outside of her kindergarten ; and the kindergarten 
liours are from nine to twelve o'clock ! 

Without doubt this is very near the truth. Teachers who have five 
hours* work a day are to be considered as having done a day's work. 
Seldom, however, is the work completed in that time, for under the new 
regime a great deal of work is written by the children, and has to be 
looked over and corrected at home by teachers. 

Among positive injuries to the system, and symptoms of injury, the 
following may be named as often due to school fatigue : 

Debility, want of appetite, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, irritability, head- 
ache. Other troubles, of less frequent occurrence, are menstrual anom- 
alies, irritable spine, hysteria, chorea, neuralgia. A case of epilepsy is 
known to the writer, which recurred after five years of health, in a vig- 
orous youth who overworked himself in competing for a prize in gym- 
nasties. 

Complaints peculiar to females have often been charged to the injury 
received in going up and down stairs. Derangement, including excess, 
painful periods, or deficiency, as well as local displacements, have been 
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noticed. It is certain that the existence of many flights of stairs is com- 
plained of, and that young women avoid rooms in the uppt^r stories €>i 
boarding-schools in many cases. It may be well to give here a summary 
pf the evidence collected by Geo. E. Smith, m. d., in 1874, in respect to 
a number of such institutions. The replies amount to the following, 
substantially : 

Answer No. i. The complaints named are not usually prevalent: 
there are restrictions upon undue haste in going up or down stairi ; 
should prefer to have no dormitories above the second story. 

2. They are very frequent, and are due to this cause. 

3. High buildings are bad if there is carelessness in running up and 
^own, not otherwise ; improper dress and dissipation are the chief 
pauses. 

4. Similar to 3. 

5. Rarely due to stairs ; due to dissipation : should prefer two*story 
buildings. 

6. Not due to stairs, but to lacing, heavy skirts^ and over-work- 

7. Dress, corsets, and stair-climbing are far more to blame than study. 

8. Stairs are a g^eat evil while girls are dressed as they are now. 
The matter has been touched upon in another division of this essay, 

VIII. CONTAGIOUS DISEASE IN SCHOOLS. 

The diseases intended by the title are diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, 
and small-pox. 

There is little need to enforce by argument the importance of the sub- 
ject. There is a pretty general feeling that the matter of complaint is 
not an imaginary one. In the report of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health (ninth) a large number of letters from physicians are cited or 
referred to, all, with scarcely an exception, acknowledging the danger of 
contagion to be real. There is, however, a mass of ignorance and blind- 
ness in the lower social strata which cannot be expected to pay the slight- 
est heed to ordinary precautions for preventing contagion until forced to 
do so. The means for bringing such heedless persons to their duty now 
exist in many places in the form of local ordinances or school regula- 
tions. Such regulations should be something like the following ; 

1 . The existence of a case of the above named diseases should exclude 
from school all inmates of the house in which it prevails, until compe^ 
tent authority decides that it is safe for them to return to school. 

2. Teachers, school officers, or physicians should report cases coming 
to their knowledge at once, whether such cases are in their own school 
or not. The child affected is to be sent home at once, and tlie parents 
informed of the law. 

3. Contagion being easily spread by pupils after recovery by means of 
clothing or fine particles of epidermis, etc., it is necessary to establish 
rules for disinfection, whether of the premises and clothings <^r ^^ the 
patient's body, the proper performance of such disinfection, and the lap^ 
of a suitable time, being ascertained upon good authority. 
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4. Evidence of vaccination should be required of all children entering 
the public schools, and revaccination should be recommended to pupils 
at a later date, especially during epidemics of small-pox. 

Contagious affections of the skin, and spasmodic diseases (itch, scald 
head, ring- worm, epilepsy, St. Vitus's dance, habitual hysteric attacks), 
are deserving oif attention, as liable to occur at any time in a city school. 
Teachers should have some know^ledge of what is to be done in such 
cases, and should be authorized to complain to school governments. 
The convulsive affections named are, some of them, contagious through 
imitation, and must be excluded unless there seems good reason for the 
contrary course. 

IX. SANITARY SUPERVISION. 

As a corollary to all that has been said, we must consider how the 
facts can be made operative in and upon the schools. In many school 
boards, one person-*— or a committee — is charged with matters pertaining 
to the health of scholars. For most places this plan is the desirable one. 
In large places, including cities of all sizes, a natural means to this end 
is the appointment of one or more persons charged with the enforcement 
of regulations based on sanitary principles. This plan will soon be 
tested thoroughly ; the only difficulty (or rather, the only question) seems 
to be in relation to the extent of the duties and functions of such officers. 

The cities of Elmira, N. Y., and Boston, Mass., each have an officer, 
a physician, who acts j\s medical supervisor. In the latter place he is 
entitled "Instructor in Hygiene," the peculiarity of the designation being 
due to certain technical difficulties in the local statutes. Here it may be 
truly said that the field for one man's exertions being unlimited, and far 
beyond any man's capacity to fill, it is open to the incumbent's discretion 
to select the most necessary objects for his first attention. At present 
the inspection of the buildings forms the leading object in Boston. In- 
struction in hygiene is also given by means of lectures addressed to teach- 
ers. That such an officer should be a physician requires no proof. 

How great the opportunity for work may be in certain cases is shown 
by that of the city of Brussels, which (for European ideas) presents a 
model in this respect. This city, with a population of 183,000 and thirty- 
three public schools, has a staff of medical visitors sufficient in number 
to make a weekly visit, with personal attention, to each pupil. In one 
respect their duties go beyond what is likely to be thought advisable in 
America at present, — they give medical treatment to a large number of 
pupils at school. The number thus treated for the three years i876-'79 
was 446, 732, 1,118, besides which, during the same three years, there 
vsrere 2,885 cases of dental treatment. Among the chief duties of such 
an officer should be those of inspection of buildings, and of instruction of 
teachers in the principles of hygiene as applicable to their charges. San- 
itary rules may be proposed by him, and he will have a gi*eat opportu- 
nity of rectifying errors in sanitary administration due to mere ignorance. 
He will not take from members of the school board their right to be 
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interested, but he can greatly increase the interest if he knows h< 
use his knowledge of the subject. It need not be said that there are sor 
points where the field is already occupied, as the matter of public vacci- 
nation, and other means for guarding against contagion — matters usually 
in the hands of town or city boards of health. Where these points are! 
not thus arranged, the school inspector should have them in charge. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

1885-86. 



BARRINGTON. 



Ira A. Kent, 



Cbairman. 



BeDj. F. Thurston, 

Prin. of High School. 
Mary A. Cornell, 



Isaac F. Williams, 

Chairman. 
John P. Reynolds, 

Supt. and Clerk. 
Geo. U. Arnold, 
Edward S. Babbitt, 

TTieron H. Carter, 

Prin. of High School. 
Reuben F. Randall^ 
Putman W. Taft, 
Anna B. Manchester, 
Annie J. Adams, 
Ella C. Blakeslee, 
Gertrude E. Church, 
Araibella J, GoggeshaU, 



Philip O. Hawkins, 

Chairman. 



COMMITTEE. 

Geo. L. Smith, 



Clerk. 



Frederick P. Church, 

Superintendent. 



Harriet R. Hopkins, 
Mary G. Osborn, 
Susanna Young, 



TEACHERS. 

Emma Frye, 
Oertrude L. Ganrdner, 
J. Eliza Godfrey, 

BRISTOL. 

COMMITTEE. 

Rev. Edward F. Carrigan, John H, Manchester, 
Chandler H. Coggeshall, Ezra Mason, 
George T. French, Otis Munro, 

James M. Gifford, Stephen F. Peckham, 

John Lake, Parmenas Skinner, Jr. 



TEACHEBS. 

Harriet A. Coggeshall, 
Harriet L. Coggeshall, 
Harriet M. Fales, 
Lida H. Fitch, 
Mary B. Fitts, 
Mary R. Gorham, 
Harriet B. Luther, 
Martha E. Mason, 
Maria T. Moody, 

BURRILLVILLE. 

COMMITTEB. 

Sumner Mowry, 

Clerk. 



C. Ada Munro, 
Elizabeth H. Pitman, 
Mary A. Pitman, 
Annie Scanlon, 
Anna R. Thompson, 
Cassie M. Thurston, 
Anna P. Waldron, 
Ina P. Warren. 



Caroline F. Peirce, 

Superintendent. 



Note.— Where the Saperintendent is not a member of the Committee, a * precedes the name. 
A t precedes the names of Teachers in both Day and Evening Schools. Names of School Officers 
not reported last year are in italics, and a change in the official position of a member of the Com> 
xnittee is indicated by italicizing the title. Names of Teachers, except High School Teachers, are 
arranged alphabetically by sexes, and changes from report of last year are also in italics. 
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SCHOOL commissioner's REPORT. 



Walter L, Hotoard, 
T. Fenner Irons, 
Arthur P. Johnson, 
Lillia M. Bailey, 
Sarah E. BatehelUr, 
Olive L. Blackmar, 
Mary E. Brewer, 
Jennie M. Briggs, 



TEACHERS. 

Cora J. Esten, 
Sarah M. Lester, 
Margarita E. Lynch, 
Blanche E, Olney, 
Annie 8. Parker, 
Lottie R. Remington, 
Harriet U. Richardson, 
Emma J. Sherman, 



Emma F. Spring. 
Nora E. Taft, 
Ella M. Thayer, 
Ellen M. Verry, 
Ellen M. Walling, 
Fannie K Wight, 
Leona M. Wood. 



CHARLESTOWN. 



S. B. Hoxsie, Jr., 

Chairman. 



John W. P, King, 
Bkisie A. Babcofik, 
Emma A. Browning, 
Genie S. Church, 
Mary £. Church, 



COMMITTEE. 

George C. Cross, 



Clerk. 



TEACHERS. 

8. Lieeie Clark, 
Dora Hoxsie, 
Mercy Hoxsey, 
Elizabeth H. Murphy, 
Sa/rdh B, Bead, 



William P. Tucker, 

Superintendent. 



M. Anna Shove, 
Emma A, Tucker, 
Martha L. Walcott, 
Susan £. Witter. 



George B. Parker, 

Chairman. 



Caleb G. Bates, 
Job 8. Carpenter, 
Howard S. Davis, 
Warren M. Greene, 
Benjamin F. Hall, 
Bdson P. Howard, 
James 8. Phillipe, 
Charles H. Walker, 
Albert A. Whaley, 
James E. Williams, 
Mary E. Andrews, 



COVENTRY. 

COMMITTEE. 

Stephen W. Griffin, 

Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Mary E. B. Andrews, 
S. Augusta Bailey, 
Grace G, Bowen, 
Amelia L, Brayton, 
Mary M, Brown, 
Sarah A. Brown, 
EttaE. Corey, 
Jennie Davis, 
Emma J. Dawley, 
Mary J, Hall, 

CRANSTON. 



Joseph Tillinghast, 

Superintendent. 



Harriet H. Leader, 
Minnie E. Love, 
Lelia Matteson, 
Harriet A. Peck, 
Emma L Phillips, 
Sophie P. Snow, 
Alida M. Sweet, 
Nettie A. Watson, 
8arah E. Winsor, 
Amey B. Wood. 



Hugh B. Bain, 



Chairman. 



Frank C. Cartland, 
Charles H. Earle, 
James H. Earle, 
Allison W, Slocum, 
Harriet A. Armington, 
Mabel A. Barker, 
Harriet E. Bennett, 
Edith B, Bowen, 
Lula E. Brayton, 



COMMITTEE. 

Charles W. Earle, 



Clerk. 



Joseph A. Jiatham, 

Superintendent 



TEACHERS. 



Marcy W. Coe. 
Sarah A. Cowperthwaite, 
Emma J. Dawley, 
Hannah A. Hall, 
Clara E. Howard, 
Abby H. KeUey, 
£. Louise King, 
Mary A, Murray, 
Annie E. Nicholas, 



Etta G. Richardson, 
Adela C. Salisbury, 
Jennie Smith, 
Ella E. Taylor, 
Lydia A. Whitman, 
Caroline E. Wickes, 
Betsey Williams, 
Aida Hubbard, 

Teacher of Music. 
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Charles O. 

ClfiaiTman, 
Samuel E. Carpenter. 
Edmund Clark, 



fJason A. Eeacb, 
Frederick A. Lyman, 
Walt&r H. Tabor, 
Marion L. AngeU, 
t Ruth A. Angell. 
Nellie F. Barbour, 
Sarah F. Barrows, 
L. Laurene Bartlett, 
Lillian L. Daniels, 
Minerva W. Dexter, 



CUMBERLAND. 

COMMITTBB. « 

Horace A. Follett, Rev. Robert Murray, Jr., 

Clerk. Superintendent. 

I. H. Easterbrook, Myron T. Fish, 



TBACHBBS. 

Harriet E. Dirk, 
fElinor F. Harris, 
f Jane E. Hastings, 
Mary E. Haynes, 
Carrie E. JSeaton^ 
Clarissa A, HincUey, 
Lina G. Hixon, 
+ Emily Hoag, 
f M. Antoinette Hoag, 
Sarah J. Hornby, 



Nancy E. Lindsay, 
Annie L. Miller, 
Mary J. Pickett, 
Emily M. HandaU, 
Lacy A. Tanner, 
OUveH, Warner t 
Anna L. Weeden, 
Cora L. Whipple, 
Sarah M. Whittemore. 



John F. Bradbury, 
A. Clinton Crowell, 
Walter E. Keach, 



EVENING SCHOOL TBACHBBS. 



Harriet Cook, 
Kate M. Cook, 
Emily M, HandaU, 



Caroline E. Ray, 
LiUian Turner, 



EAST GREENWICH. 



GOMMITTEB. 



Jas. H. Eldridge, M. D.. 
Chairman. 
Thomas G, AUen, 
John Davis, 



Varnum J. Briggs, 
WUUam B. Conant, 
George C. Greene, 
Albert C, Bichmond, 
Mary A. Arnold, 



Rev. Isaac Chesebrough, 
Chairman. 
Edward P. Adams, 



Albert J. Congdon, *Daniel C. Kenyon, 

Clerk. Superintendent. 

John R. Kenyon, Charles 8, Wightman, 



TBACHBR8. 

Sa^ah Barton, 
Sarah A. Boardman, 
Sarah J. Booth, 
Mary Cole, 
LiUian Foss, 

EAST PROVIDENCE. 

COMMITTBB. 

Albert P. Hoyt, 



Anna F. Holden, 
Mercy J. Hoxsey, 
Jennie A. Thomas, 
Mary L. M. Wickes. 



George N, Bliss, 



Bef>, L. 8, Woodworth, 
Clerk. Superintendent 



J. Irvin Chaffee, 

Prin. of High School. 
Annie P, Moore, 
Harriet E. Adams, 
Eva M, Anthony, 
Carrie F. Armington, 
Marion Bliven, 
Amy F, Bowen, 
Emma J, Burr, 



TEACHERS. 

Annie L. Campbell, 
Mabel N. Chace. 
Irene C. Chipman, 
Martha B. Durfee, 
Emma F. Farrell. 
Lizzie B. Gibbs, 
Cornelia M. Goff, 
Fanny Griswold, 
Anna L. Ide, 



Mary A, Lawson, 
Luella A. Miles, 
Sarah S. Munroe, 
Eugenie C. Pagney, 
Julia B. G. Plummer, 
Emma F. Read, 
Nellie W. Read, 
Annie A. Reid, 
Mary J, Richardson, 
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Fanny B. Smith, 
LiUian F. Spink, 
Harriet £. Straight, 
Annie L, W. Thomas, 



Rev. John H. Edwards, 
Supt and Chairman. 



Amos T. Bliven, 
William H. Brown, 
AUen N. Hoxie, 
Bowse F, Hoxie, 
Herbert E. Lewis, 
Bussdl G. Peckham, 
Charles C. Reynolds, 



Fanny C. Thompson, 
FUen T, Tobin, 
M. Alice Walker, 

EXETER. 

GOMlflTTEB. 

(Jeorge A. Thomas, 

Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Bobert B. Bichmond, 
Otho Tarhox, 
Elmer E. Wilcox, 
Caroline M. Braman, 
Clara J. Burdick, 
Genie S. Church, 
Ida Dockrey, 

FOSTER. 



Daniel Howard, 
James L. Phillips, 
Byron E. Bounds, 
Philip Shippee, 
Richard G. Stone, 
Edwin A. Sweet, 
James 8. Tucker, 
Edith L. AUrich, 
Lydia G. Armstrong, 
Waity A. Bennett, 
Amelia L. Brayton, 



COMMITTEE. 



Mowry P. Arnold, M. D., 
Chairman. 



Elmer F. Stone, 



Clerk. 



TEACHERS. 



Emma O. Fairbanks, 
Sman E. Ford, 
Harriet W. Geer, 
Ida S. Harrington, 
Hattie E. Hill, 
Ida V. Hopkins, 
Mahala A. Hopkins, 
Mary C. Hopkins, 
Ida O. Howard, 
Patie B. Parker, 
Nellie B. Potter, 

GLOCESTER. 



Clara B, Whiimarsh, 
Aida Hubbard, 

Teacher of Music. 



Nathan B. Le^is. 



A. Florence Edwards, 
Ella P. Himes, 
Mary A, Moore, 
Emma H. Palmer, 
Eunice Tillinghast, 
Hannah Whitford. 



George O. Blackmar, 

Superintendent. 



Hannah M. Pray, 
Marion BandaU, 
Abby C. Rich, 
Delia M. Rounds, 
Mary A. Slater, 
Ella C. Smith, 
Cora J. Stone, 
Annie M. Tew, 
Nettie A. Watson, 
Emma L. Wood, 



Lym>an B. Stone, 

Chairman. 
Geo. A. Harris, M. D. 



John H. Bailey, Jr., 
P. Everett Cook, 
George O. Hopkins, 
Stephen C. Irons, 
C. Howard Scholefield, 
Henry W. Williams, 
Lydia C. Armstrong, 
Ellen C. Arnold, 



Rev. James R. Irish, 

Chairman. 



COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Mary O. Arnold, 

Clerk. 



TBACHBRS. 

Marcla A. Arnold, 
Lydia M, Clarke, 
Zelolie A. Coman, 
M. Helen Converse, 
Myrtle A. Cooper, 
Cornelia M. Cory, 
Annie J. Dean, 

HOPKINTON. 

COMMITTEE. 

P. M. Barber, 2d, 

Supt. and Clerk. 



*Thos. Irons, 

Superintendent. 



Clara L. Irons, 
. Mattie E. Jenckes, 
Abby J. Mowry, 
EsteUa J. Phetteplace, 
Emily J. Bothwell, 
Ella M. Steere. 
Adelaide I. White. 



Rev. E. P. MathewsoD. 
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Henry L. Allen, 
Elbert W. Clarke. 
William H. QiXberi, 
Frank Hill. 
¥rank C. WJieder, 
Frank E, Williams, 
Anna S. Barber, 
Alice L. Burdick, 



TBAGHBB8. 

Clara J. Burdick, 
Sarah E. Chester, 
Harriet D. Collins, 
Ruth A. Crandall, 
Harriet E. Frisbie, 
Harriet L, Hall, 
Elizabeth J. Hoxsie, 
Cora D. Nichols, 



Clara A. Olney, 
Minnie F. Partelo, 
M. Anna Shove, • 
Mary L. Spicer, 
Mabd E. TayUyty 
Mary E. Wells, 
Bertha M, Wilbur, 
Elizabeth C. Wilbur. 



Edward N. Hammond, 
Chairman. 



JAMESTOWN. 

COMMITTBB. 

Thomas H. Clarke, 

Supt. and Clerk. 



Thomas G. Carr. 



Balph O. Potter, 
Louis C JSanford, 



J. L. Pettis, 



Chairman. 



Earl P. BlancTiord, 
T, Fenner Irons, 
William S. Steere, 
Lillian Angell, 
PhUend M. Angell, 
Alice G, Barney, 
Kate E. Bode, 
Abby M. Bowen, 
Florence N. BuzzeU, 
Minnie L, Cameron, 
Sarah E. Case, 
Mary A. Clemence, 
Lillie M. Cole, 
Mary M. Cole, 



George A. Kent. 

Chairman. 



fCharles N. Bentley, 
Alfred G. Collins, 
fHenry H. Jenckes, 
Ernest E. Wilbur, 
Mary M. Baker, 
Leonora L. BaUou, 
Maude I. Bibby, 
Annette L, Bowen, 



TEACHEBS. 

Lizzie A. Clarke, 
Helen B. Landers, 

JOHNSTON. 

COMMITTBE. 

Victor F. Horton, 

Supt. and Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Ma/rgaret L Colgan^ 
Abby D. Day, 
Clara Dexter, 
Elnora 2. Farr, 
Carrie P. Gardner, 
Nellie R. Gardner, 
Agnes C. Gormley, 
Martha Hopkins, 
Alice M. Horton, 
Cora I. Hudson, 
Mabel T. Lowe, 
Rhoda E. Moore, 
Nancy E. Morse, 
8. Annie Place, 

LINCOLN. 

COMMITTEE. 

Samuel Clark, 

Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Mary D. Bowen, 
Elizabeth M. Bray, 
Annie Clark, 
Mary W. Collins, 
8. A. Gowperthyyaite, 
Carrie C. Davis, 
J. Alice Davis, 
Harriet E. Davison, 



Emma C, Proud, 
Abby W. Swift. 



Daniel W. Irons. 



Louise C. Schmid, 
8ara 8. Simmons, 
8. Maria Smith, 
Cora A. Spragtie, 
H. Gertrude Steere, 
Ina V. Steere, 
Annie L. Stimpson, 
Caroline S. Sweet, 
Grace L. B. Sweet, 
M. Emma Tufts, 
Florence Webb, 
Mattie A. Williams, 
Harriet A. Winsor. 



Rev. James H. Lyon, 

Superintendent. 



Flora E. Fairman, 
Emma R. Freeman, 
Ida L. Frost, 
Ida E. Gardiner, 
Lu^lla D. Gardiner, 
Fanny G. Gaff, 
Sarah E. Goldsmith, 
Lydia B. Gooding, 
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Elizabeth A. Grif&n, 
C. M. Hancock, 
Ella y. Hazard. 
Evelyn M. Johnson, 
Emma D. Kelly, 
Lucy Lyon, 
Abby M. Martin, 
Ada 8, MatthetM, 
Mary E. McLoughUn, 



Michael Cavenaugh, 
Ross Matthews, 



Martha W. MiU&r, 
Annie M. Miner, 
Josephine G. Moore, 
fM. Estelle Newell. 
Elizabeth M. Paine, 
Melvina D. Paine, 
Ella M. Patt, 
Ida I. Phillips, 
Ella M. Pierce, 



Carrie A, Bay, 
Sara S. Simmons, 
f Mary A. Thresher, 
Cora B. Thurber, 
Harriet S. Traf ton, 
Edith A. Troop, 
Anna M. Whipple, 
Harriet N. D. Wilbur, 
FLoraP, Wood. 



BYBNING SCHOOL TBACHBRi^. 



Frank McCloskey, 
James F. Murphy, 



Margerita G. Roe. 



Oliver H. Almy, 

Chairman. 
Frank E. Simmons. 



Francis H. Browned, 
HalRey Chase, 
O, Fred, Davis, 
Fred, M, ShoAJo, 
Frank E. Simmons, 



LITTLE COMPTON. 

COMMITTSB. 

Annie W. Brownell. 

Clerk, 



TBACHBRS. 

Clara A. Brown. 
Harriet J. Brown. 
Harriet J. Brownell, 
Ellen E. Irons, 
Annie M. King, 

MIDDLETOWN. 



*Eev. Erastus W. Ooodier, 
Superintendent. 



Elizabeth W, Pod, 
Fanny E. Snell, 
Emma J, Sowle, 
Etta Thomas, 
Macie D. ^STordell. 



COMMITTBE. 



Benjamin Wayatt, 

Chairman. 
Lyman H. Barker, 



Anna C, Boyd, 
Eva E. Brainard, 



Joel Peckham, 

Supt. and Clerk. 



TBACHBRS. 

Alice C. Earle, 
AmsUa D, PeckJuim, 



Philip A. Brown, 
Charles H. Hazard. 



Annie' P, Smith, 
Hannah A, Stevens. 



JohnH, Cozzens, 

Chairman. 
*Geo. A. Littlefleld, 

Secretary and Supt. 
John Gilpin, 



NEWPORT. 

COMMITTBB. 

Frank F. Nolan, 
Rev. Warren Randolph, 
Philip Rider. 
John P. Sanborn, 
Wm. P. SJieffidd, Jr., 



A. S. Sherman, 
William A. Stedman, 
Henry E. Turner, Jr., 
Rev. M. Van Home, 
John G. Weaver, Jr. 



Frank E. Thompson, 
Acting Head Master, 



TBACHBRS. 



Bogers High School, 

Frank M. Bronson, 
Isaac B. Burgess, 



Mrs. J. Vogt Smith, 
Sarah C. Weaver. 



Qrammar, Seconda/ry, Primary and Ungraded Schools, 



Alfred W. Chase, 
Henry W. Clarke, 



Fannie W. Aylsworth, 
Elizabeth C. Boss, 



Rebecca K. Bosworth, 
Rebecca T. Bosworth, 
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Anna E. Brice, 
Mary B Burdick, 
Alice W. CaiT, 
Florence T. Carr, 
Emily B. Chace, 
Ednah C. Chase, 
Flora M. Clarke, 
Annie Coltrell, 
Adelaide B. Downing, 
Hattie 8. Dotoning, 
Addie C. Fadden, 
Harriet S. Fales, 



Sarah E. Fales, 
Eleanor L. Freeman, 
Cynthia M. Friend, 
Rachel M. Friend, 
Etta C. Gorton, 
Hannah Gorton, 
Alice Hammett, 
Elizabeth Hammett, 
Alice J. Jones. 
Elizabeth C. Kiernan, 
Mary 8. Martin, 
Florence V. Newton, 



S. Josephine Peabody, 
Julia F. Pitman, 
Martha A. Smith, 
Elizabeth R. Sterne. 
Mary L. Thurston, 
Mary S. Tilley, 
Helen M. Ward, 
Mary E. Wood, 
Jacob L. Frank, 

Teacher of Music. 
Loresta E. French, 

Teacher of Drawing. 



EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



Dai»y G. Allen, 
Sarah L. Ourrin, 
Harriet EUery, 
Mary Ellery, 



Lizzie M. FirUay, 
Harriet E. French, 
Amelia M. Greene, 
Phebe A, GreenmaUy 



Emma C. Proud, 
Susie W. Swinburne, 
Caroline M. Vose, 
Margie C. Wilcox. 



NEW SHOREHAM. 



COMMITTKB. 



Herbert S. Milliken, John P. Champlin, *Charle8 E. Perry, 

CJuiirman, Clerk. Superintendent, 

Edward P. Littlefield, John B, LiUlefleld, John R. Payne. 



Edward P. Champlin, 
C. G Haskell, 
Alanson D. Bose, 
Lillie M. Ball. 



TEACHERS. 

Sarah R Ball, 
Lillie M. Burr, 
Annie LiUis. 
Mary LUlis, 



Ma/ry M. Bose, 
Anna L. Sheffield, 
Laura W. Strickland^ 



NORTH KINGSTOWN. 



James A. Mattison. 

Chairman. 
David S. Baker, Jr., 



COMMITTEE. 



S. Oscar Myers, M. D., 

Clerk, 
T. W. D. Rathbun. 



William C. Baker, 

Superintendent. 



Clifford W. CampheU, 
Oliver P. Clarke, 
John Hopkins, 
A. J. Taylor, 
Azel W. Tefft, 
Florence 8. All in, 
Irene C. Barnes, 
Alice E. Braman, 
Ruth E. Brown, 



OeorgelW. Gould, 

Chairman and Supt. 
Herbert L. Eddy, 

2 



TEACHERS. 

Mary A. Congdon, 
S. Anna Gould, 
Abby E. Hoi brook, 
Annie M, King, 
Mary E Lawton, 
Susan W. Lewis, 
Hattie E. LUlibridge, 
Eva L. Matteson, 



Mary A. Matteson, 
Emm>a H Palmier, 
Susan A. Peirce, 
Lulu A. Reynolds, 
Grace H Spink, 
Eunice A. Tillinghast, 
Lillie B. Weeden, 
Hannah Whitford. 



NORTH PROVIDENCE. 

COMMITTEE. 

Henry H Handy, 

Clerk. 



Martin W. Thurber. 
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CcUmn D. Tucker, 
Caroline E. Barnes, 



TBACHBRa 



E. Nettie Brajrton, 
Harriet C. Reynolds, 



Susan M. Steere, 
Evelyn A. Thurber. 



Wm. H. Grayson, 

Chairman. 



Jesse O. Boulster, 
t R. F. Colwell, 
Cora M. Bailey, 
Mary Q. Brayton, 
Rachel L. Bushee, 



NORTH 8MITHP1ELD. 

COMMITTBB. 

James I. Hotchkiss. 

Clerk and Supt. 

TBAGHEBS. 

Clara P, Fcvrriham, 
ElizaMh H. Fleming, 
Mary E. Hunt, 
Evelyn M. Johnson, 
f Harriet T. Johnson, 



Charles S. Seagrave. 



Evelyn E. Mowry, 
Grace L. Mowry, 
Margaret E. Reilly, 
Phebe L. Richardson. 



PAWTUCKET. 

COMMITTBB. 

Rev. Benjamin Eastwood, :(Charles R. Bucklin, 

Chairman. Clerk. 

Abner Atwood, Andrew Jencks, 

Bela P. Clapp, William H. Park, 

C. A. Emerson, Charles T. Pratt. 



*Alvin F. Pease, 

Superintendent. 
Fred. Sherman, 
Benj. F. Smith. 



George J. McAndrew, 

Prin. of High School. 
Elmer Case, 
George W. Cole, 
Henry W. Harrub, 
S. Alva Johnson, 
J. Lewis Wightman, 
Julia M. Darrow, 
Ida A. Tiffany, 
Eliza P. Weeden. 
Mirietta R. Mason, 
Annie M. Allen, 
Grace G. Allen, 
Emogene Allyn, 
Lucy M. Beane, 
Angeline W. Bishop, 
Mary A. Bosworth, 
Clara F. Bourne, 
Ellen M. Brady, 
May Bromley, 
Alice H. Burt, 
Margaret O. Butler, 
Mary T. S Carey, 
Clara E. Carpenter, 
Eattie L. thaplin, 
Annie L. Ohatterton, 
Louisa Cushman, 



TEACHERS. 

Fanny A. Darrah, 
Rosanna Delano, 
8 Fanny Eddy, 
M. Etta EUiott, 
L Frances Estes, 
Emilia M. Flagg, 
Carrie A. Franklin, 
8. Alice Franklin, 
Isabel C. French, 
Mahala W. French, 
Nettie L. French. 
Mary A Goddard, 
Carrie Greene, 
Louise H. Oreene, 
Emily A. Hale, 
Harriet R. Hopkins, 
Florence B. Uowland, 
Jennie Jeffers, 
Jennie B. Jencks, 
Elizabeth S. Jenks, 
Mary T. Jenks, 
Sarah L. Keenan, 
Isabel H. Kelly, 
Elizabeth A. Lawson, 
Ellen C. Martin, 
Emma F. Martin, 
Agnes McAndrew, 



Margaret L. McCudden, 
Mary J. Meader, 
Emma J. Messinger, 
Fannie J. Moroney, 
Carrie B. Mowry, 
Lilian A. Newell, 
Elizabeth O'Brien, 
Lydia A. Paine. 
Ernestine Patterson, 
Kate D. Perry, 
Fanny R. Pierce, 
Franc E. Potter, 
Elvira Purrucker, 
Louise P. Remington, 
Myra S. Robinson, 
Estella F. Scott, 
May belle E. Slocum, 
Charlotte E. Steele, 
Emma T. Tower, 
Edith A. Troop, 
Olive H. Warner, 
Harriet E. Whipple, 
Charlotte S. Wiley, 
Harriet C. Wilson, 
Albert C. White, 

Teacher of Music. 



X Not a member of the Clommittee, 
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EYBNING SCHOOL TBACHBRS. 



James E. Banigan, 
Gteorge J. Bloomfield, 
Charles W. Boardman, 
Fred W. Davis, 
Frank O. Draper, 
Claude J. FamtuDorih^ 
01ifton:A. Hall. 
Lincoln 0. Heywood^ 
Frank B. Jenka, 
Thos, H, Keefe, 
Charles^ R. Makepeace, 



C, J, MeAUke, 
Wm. H. McKUehen, 
Wm. J. Moroney, 
C, J. Mullen, 
J. Eugene Osgood, 
G^eorge F. Perkins, 
Wm. L. Perkins, 
Herbert A. Rice, 
Henry F. Walker, 
Wm. A. Whipple, 
Irvin T. Wodley, 



Ellen Oushman, 
8arah FarreU, 
MatHa 8. Glasby, 
Lena Qoodfellow, 
Elizabeth C. Hicks, 
Ellen M Jencks, 
Jane I. Jencks, 
Ellen J. McCudden, 
Annie Mooney, 
Lillie E. Slocum. 



Elbridge I. Stoddard, 

Chairman. 
Eugene Chase, 
Edward F. Dyer, 



William H. Gifford, 
Harriet G. Anthony. 
Hannah G. Borden, 
Marion G. Brovm, 
Henrietta Chase, 



PORTSMOUTH. 

COMMITTBB. 

Joseph Coggeshall, 

Clerk. 
George R. Hicks, 
Stephen T. Sherman, 

TEACHERS. 

Isabella G. Chase. 
Lilian G. Collins, 
Clara E. Dennis, 
IsabeOa F. Fish, 



PROVIDENCE. 



*Bev. William H, Alien, 

Superintendent. 
Jonathan A. Sisson, 
Thomas J. JSweet, 



Harriet E. French, 
Carrie E. Gifford, 
Sarah Hoxsie, 
Maitie E. Jenckes, 



K Van Slyck, 

President, 
f Thomas A. Doyle. 

Mayor. 

AnTM E. Aldrich, 
Thos. J. Bannon, 
George E Barstow, 
Edward D. Bassett. 
Rev. Moses H. Bixby, 
A. F. Blaisdell. M. D., 
Bev. Henry A. Blake, 
Wm. Caldwell, M. D, 
John W. Case, 
Freeborn Coggeshall, 
James Cole, 
Bichard B. Comstock, 
Albert C. Day. 
Arthur W. Dennis, 
Sarah E. H. Doyle, 
Jose/ph G. Ely, 
Rev. Thos. J. Everett, 
Wm. Foster, 
John R. Gladding, 



COMMITTEE. 

tSarah H. Ballou, 

Secretary. 
j[Bathbone Gardner, 

President of the Com 

mon Council. 
Geo. L. Gower, 
Alfred A. Harrington, 
Lester S. Hill, M. D.. 
Henry A. Howland, 
Wm. F. Hutchinson, M.D., 
Wm. N. Johnson, 
iEdward B. Knight. M.D., 
Charles H. Leonard, M.D., 
Merrick Lyon, 
Alexander A. McCaughin, 
John A. McGloy, 
Rev. J. Hall Mcllvaine, 
Alfred Metcalf, 
Thomas A. Millett, 
Cornelius A. Murphy, 
Bernard J. Padien, 
Charles H. Parkhurst, 
Jonathan G. Parkhurst, 
George B. Peck, M. D., ' 



♦Horace S. Tarbell, 

Superintendent. 
fFred I. Marcy. 

Chai rman of Committee 

on Education. 
Daniel Perrin, 
Elisha H. Rhodes, 
Emulus Rhodes, 
Henry B. Rogers, 
J. William Rice. 
Rev. Henry W. Rugg, 
Richard M. Sanders, 
Adeline E. H. Sheer, 
Jonathan L, Spencer, 
Waterman Stone. 
Thomas E. Studley, 
Smith S. Sweet. 
Rev. James M. Taylor, 
John C. Thompson, 
Rev. James G. Vose. 
Rev. Samuel H. Webb, 
Hunter (). White, 
Edwin Winsor, 



t Member ex-officio. 

X Not a member of committee. 
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David W. Hoyt. 
William T. Peck, 
Benjamin Baker, 
Walter G. Webster, 
Will C. Ingalls, 
Walter B. Jacobs, 
Arthur C. Barrotos, 
William 0, Burtoell, 



George E. Church, 
J. Milton Hall, 
Eli H. Howard. 
Albert J. Manchester, 
Joseph E. Mowry, 
Levi W. Russell, 
James M. Sawin, 
George F. Weston, 
Frederick W. Wing, 
Juliet A. Allen, 
Stella 0. Allen, 
Laura E. Almy, 
Juliana T. Armington, 
Anna F. Baker, 
Louise M. Balch, 
Sarah D. Barnes, 
Lucy M, Beane, 
Mary J. Behan, 
Ella Blackburn, 
Anna L. Bliven, 
Charlotte Blundell, 
Helen N. Bowen, 
Abby L. Bowker, 
Ellen L. Brown, 
Mary L. Brown, 
Lucy D. Bucklin, 
Kate K. Pull, 
Laura C. Burroughs. 
Annie E. Campbell, 
Clara F. Capron, 
Ma/rtha Case, 
Charlotte K. Clarke, 
Elizabeth Coleman, 
Sarah D. Coleman, 
Amy F. Collins, 
Helen M. Cook, 



Sarah A. Allen, 
Phebe A. Andrews, 
Flora E. Angell, 
Adeline Y. Armington, 
Mary W. Armington. 
Rebecca B. Armington, 
Sarah J. H. Bacon, 
Arabel E. Barber, 



TEACHBR8. 

High SehooL 

John DaboU, 
Henry O. Tripp, 
Sarah E. Doyle, 
Rebecca E. Chase, 
Rosamond R. Leavens, 
Ellen Dodge, 
Elizabeth J. Chase, 
Helen S. Joy, 

Orammar Schools. 

Celia P. Cowing, 
Anna F. Cranston, 
Hannah M. Crocker, 
Minerva G. Curtis, 
Phebe A Cutting. 
M. Isabel Daggett, 
Anna F. Dean, 
Emma A. Durfee> 
Lydia 8. Durfee, 
Rhoda A. Esten. 
Mary N. Falconer, 
Frances H. Fowler, 
Laura I. FrencJi, 
Anna M. Gerald. 
Helen F. Getchell, 
M. Amelia Glaser, , 
Harriet R. Greene, 
Georgian na M.. Hall, 
Martha W. Hall, 
Abby M. Harvey, 
Clara B. Harvey, 
Delia E. Harvey, 
Angeline Haskell. 
Mary E. Hazard, 
Harriet E. Hewitt, 
Clara L. Hull, 
Harriet E. Humes, 
Nellie G. Johnson, 
Susan R. Joslin. 
Maria L. Judkins, 
Mary A. Lee, 
J/. Esther Lindsey, 
Wilhemina A. Luft, 
Isabel F. Martin, 
Annie E. McCloy, 
Ellen McCrillis, 

Intermediate Schools. 

Abby V. Barney, 
Abby B. Battey, 
Mary E. Bicknell. 
Nellie Branch, 
Eleanor H. Burroughs, 
Abby F. Butler, 
Anna B. Clapp, 
Anna E. Cobb, 



Agnes P. Williams, 
Alice D. Mumford, 
Harriet C. Pierce, 
Ellyn A. Clarke. 
Harriet L. Hayward, 
Bessie G. Merriam. 
Elizabeth C. Shepley, 
LUtzieE. Olney. 



Elizabeth J. Molloy, 
Mary J. Nichols, 
Elizabeth M. Noonan, 
Julia A. Osgood, 
Emma R. Osier. 
Elizabeth Owen. 
Adelaide D. Padelford, 
Sarah C. Padelford, 
Mary L. Peck, 
Clara F. Perry, 
Kate U. Pierce, 
Catherine D. Pike, 
Esther A. J. Porter, 
Sarah A. Purkis, 
Harriet A, Rea, 
Eva T. Rinff^ 
Rebecca L King, 
Ellen A. Salisbury, 
Elizabeth B. Sawyer, 
Emeline A. Sayles, 
Emma Shaw, 
Lucy C. Stanley, 
Addie M. Stockbridge, 
Edndh L. Swan, 
Harriet A. Swan, 
Maria L. Taft, 
Lucretia L. Tappan, 
Dorcas B. Teel, 
Martha B. Teel, 
Ida M. Thomas, 
Lemira S. Tingley, 
Caroline A. Vaughn, 
Emily P. Wilbur, 
Lillian R. Willoughby, 
Harriet E. Wood. 



Carrie M. Conant, 
Geneva A. Cooley, 
Mary J. Gooney, 
Elizabeth J. Cory. 
Ellen F. Crocker, 
M. Emily Gushing, 
Ella S. Dawley, 
Mary C. Deveraux, 
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Emma L. Dunham, 
Julia A. Dunham, 
Maria F. Dunham, 
Eleanor Dunn, 
Elizabeth M. Emerson, 
Abby A. Evans, 
Anna T. FhrreU, 
iMBie L. Forbes, 
Florence N. French, 
Lucy A. Frost, 
Annie L. Gorman, 
Catherine 0. Gorman, 
Eliza F. Gorman, 
Fannie A. Greene, 
Julia D. Greene, 
Carrie L. HaU, 
Abby W. Harvey, 
Annie M. Haskins, 



Edith R. Allen, 
MariUa B. Angell, 
Mary L. Anthony, 
Emma F. Armington, 
Elizabeth H. Armstrong, 
Alice J. Arnold, 
Mary E. Arnold, 
Etta G. Bailey, 
Leonora 8. BaUou, 
Annie F. Bartlett, 
Clara K. Battey, 
Adeline F. Bennett, 
Bessie M. Blinkhorn, 
Florence E. Bowen, 
Hannah 8. Bowen, 
Mary C. W. Bowen, 
Ella C. Bradley. 
Margaret H. Brennan, 
Fanny B. Brightman, 
LiUie I. Brown, 
8. Carrie Brown, 
Sarah W. Browning, 
Maria F. Buckley, 
Amy 8. Bucklin, 
Jane F. Bucklin, 
Emma M. Budlong, 
Ida M. Budlong, 
Anna B. Caffrey, 
Anna W. Capron, 
Lydia M. Carpenter, 
Ellen A. Chace, 
Matilda M. Clapp, 
Mary Cobb. 
Nancy A. Collins, 
Myra E. Colwell, 
Emma J, Craig, 
Annie F. Cunliffe, 
Charlotte E. Danforth, 
Anna G. Duffy, 
Elizabeth M. Duffy, 



Abby A. Hathaway, 
Abby P. Hopkins, 
Ellen M. Hopkins. 
Mary A. Huntington, 
Charlotte C. Ingraham, 
Mary E. Johnson, 
Eudora E. Joslin. 
Amelia P. Kimball, 
Georgietta P. Lord, 
Agnes Mclver, 
Ella McLane, 
Lillie McNaugbton, 
Abby B. Metcalf , 
Kate L. Murphy, 
Adela N. Padclford. 
Elizabeth Passmore, 
Marietta P. Pearce, 
M. Louise Peterson, 

Primary Schools, 

Gertrude H. Duffy, 
Alice J. Eastwood. 
Elizabeth J. A. FhrreU, 
Mary A. Farrell, 
Lois A. Felton, 
Annie W. Field, 
Julia Folsom. 
Ellen L Gage, 
Dora W. George, 
liOttie Y. Gladding, 
Alice J, Oreene, 
Ella A. Greene. 
Emma F. Greene. 
Catherine M. Hackett, 
Martha A. Hal ton, 
Maggie L. Hamill, 
Mary L. Harding, 
Adeline E. Harris, 
Avis A. Hawkins. 
Emma 8. Hayward, 
Flora G. Henry, 
Minnie B. Biggins, 
Eliza J. Hopkins, 
Mary 8. Houghton, 
Ida A. Howard, 
Cora I. Budson, 
Harriet B. Hughes, 
Eliza a Bunt, 
Emma P. Hussey, 
Carrie A. Jenks. 
Caroline M. Johnson, 
Corinne C. Johnson, 
Martha M. Jones, 
Maggie L Kane, 
Mary J. Kenney, 
Annie C. Kenyon, 
Celia A. King, 
El ma M. Knowles. 
Ellen Le Garde, 
Lucy A. Like, 



Ella L. Phillips, 
Ella M. Pierce, 
Louisa M. Pierce, 
8arah E. Porter, 
Harriet C. Randall, 
Eleanora Read, 
Belle M. Rich. 
Mary 8almon, 
Mary G. Tasker, 
Janette R. Tingley. 
Elizabeth L. Towne, 
Annie P. Walker, 
Adelaide M. Waterman, 
Julia A. Waterman, 
Mary F. Waterman. 
Nellie F. Webster, 
Maria H. Wilbur, 
Caroline E. Work. 



Mary E. Like. 
Rachel G. Linton, 
Fanny G. Livsey. 
Harriet N. Loveit, 
Martha W. Lovett, 
Mary R. Lovett. 
Anna C Magnus, 
Elise T. Magnus, 
Martha J. Marshall, 
Lizzie A Martin, 
Minnie W, Mason, 
Jennie A. McConih, 
Mary A. McEntee, 
Lucy A. Metcalf, 
Leonette D. Mooney, 
Ida E. Morse, 
Carrie A. My rick, 
Orianua E. Nichols, 
Kate O'Reilly, 
Fanny M. Otis, 
Baltic B. Paine, 
Lucy A. Palmer, 
Lucy M. Peirce, 
Emma E. Pfanner, 
Elizabeth K. Phillips, 
8. Ida Phillips, 
Marv A. M. Pierce, 
8. Frances Pike, 
Abby W. Potter, 
Lillian A. Potter, 
Sarah F. Randall, 
Zella Redding, 
Carrie L. Kice, 
Alice I. Roberts, 
Elizabeth 8. Robinson, 
Fannie W. Robinson, 
Martha A. Rounds, 
Emma Scbaffer, 
Bessie M. Scholfield. 
Antonia F. L. 8chubarth, 
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Minnie J. Schubarth, 
Abby C. Seymour, 
Lena D. Sheldon, 
Elizabeth H. Smilh, 
Esther A. Smith, 
Charlotte 8now, 
Luella B. 8now, 
Martha Stone, 
Nora 0. SuMtan, 
Harriet I. Swan, 
Qraee B. Sweet, 
Joanna 8. Sweet, 
Mary E. Tempest, 



Clarence A. Aldrich, 
Oardner C. Anthony, 
William F. Arrington, 
Edwin T. Banning, 
Clarence A. Barbour, 
Bertram 8, BlaisdeU, 
Charles A. Briggs, 
Christopher E. UhampUn, 
James R. Dan, 
Charles E. Dennis, Jr., 
Patrick J. Domey, 
Wm B. Frackelton, 
Edward W. Hamilton, 
Frank Healey, 
Clark H. Johnson, 
William E. Kelly, 
Liicky A, Lindsey, 
Edward P. Manning, 
Charles F. Medbury, 
Frank L Morse, 
William P. Mudge. 
James J Nolan, Jr., 
William H. O'Neil, 
Joseph P. 0*GonneU, 
William Overton. Jr., 
Herbert W, Parmenter, 
J. Wheaton Phillips, 
Carl (7. Plehn, 
John C. Quinn, 
Thomas G. Rees, 
Philip J. Raid, 
Francis W. Reynolds, 
Clarence V. Roberts, 
Eben Rose. 
Joseph S. Russell, 
Orm»n E. Ryther, 
Dennis H. Sheahan, 
Joseph N. Sheahan, 
Samuel S. Stone. 
Wm. H. Sweetland, 
Qeorge M. Tillinghast, 
Arthur L. Wad8Worth. 
William H. Wakeman, 
Augttstus D. Wheeler, 
WUliam W. Whitten, 



Lila 8. Trott. 
Imogene A. Truman, 
Albino J. VaUay, 
Hortense T. Vallily, 
Abby 8. Vose, 
Ada 8. Watson, 
Mary E. Weld. 
Mary C Wheeler, 
PhebeE. Wilbur, 
Martha Winchester, 
Mary E. Wood, 
Jennie F. Work, 
Agnes Wright, 



Benjamin W. Hood, 
Prin. Teacher of MuBic, 

Dora E. Curtis, 

Sarah N. Farmer, 

Mary J. Muir, 

Asst. Teacher of Music. 

Jean E Guilbert, 

Teachers of French. 

Mary E, Carey. 

Mary E. Engley, 

Martha W. Whitaker, 

Teachers of Sewing. 



BTENINO SCHOOL TEAOHBRS. 



Frank K Wilder, 
John P, Williams, 
James W. Williams. 
William H. Williams, 
George G. Wilson, 
Richard Wright. 
Dora Appleton, 
Ella F, Armstrong, 
Mary Armstrong, 
Mary F. Augustus. 
Ella J. Bartlett. 
Mariana M. Bisbee. 
Elizabeth B. Bishop. 
Zwcy C F. Bishop, 
Mary E, Blanchc^d, 
Eliza A. Boyle, 
Irene C. Briggs. 
Emma F. Burgess. 
Julia F. Burlingame, 
M. Lillian Burlingame, 
Annie M, Burnes, 
Florence N. Buzzell, 
Mary Callahan, 
Amelia E, Carpenter, 
Josephine A. Chappell, 
Emma B. Chase, 
NeUieL. Clark, 
Agnes N. Gonlon, 
Emma E. Cooke, 
Mary E. Cooney, 
Mary B. Cory, 
Minnie L. Cualiffe, 
Rebecca R. Cushing. 
M. Eliza Douglas, 
Minnie F, Dow, 
Adelaide N. Drowne, 
Sarah J. Dustin. 
Alice E. Fancher, 
Elizabeth J. A. Farrell, 
Mary A. Farrell, 
Adele M. Foley, 
Alice L. Foster, 
Sarah F. Gardner, 
Mary J. Geary, 
Lizzie B. Gibbs, 



Cassie P. Gladding. 
Mary E. Gorman, 
Edith E. Green, 
Nellie A Green, 
Teresa A. Hannah, 
Mary B Harris, 
Ella N. Hill, 
Lizzie A. Holland, 
Henrietta C. Huxford, 
Mary A. Jones. 
Jennie O. Kennedy, 
Minnie E. Eenney, 
Mabel A. Kennison, 
Amelia J. Eenyon, 
Minnie A. Lathrop, 
Jennie Le Garde, 
Nora M. Lewis. 
Carrie B. Luther, 
Anna M. Lyon, 
Ida J. Maker, 
Esther A. Mason, 
Louise L Mason, 
Minnie M. Mason, 
Jennie McCabe, 
Mary McDonald, 
Mary V. McEnerney, 
Annie F. McEntee, 
Eliza A. McGuinness, 
Annie G. Medbury, 
Ida C. Merchant, 
Helen Moody, 
Mary F. Nixon, 
Susie A. Nixon, 
Etta A. Paul, 
Caroline A. Payton, 
Anna G. Peavey, 
Annie F. Peckbam, 
Jennie M. Phillips, 
NeUU L. Raleigh, 
Ellen S. Read, 
Annie L. Ring, 
Eliza C. Root. 
Emily J. Rothwell, 
Lucy Rounds, 
Fanny D. Sadlier, 
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Lena D. Sheldon, 
Ma/ry C, Smith, 
Patience A, Smith, 
Cora A. Sprague, 
Hannah F. Steere, 
Annie L. Stimpson, 



Julia B. Stoughton, 
Louise A. Sunderland^ 
Asenath Tetlow, 
Flora B. Tillinghast, 
Frances A. Titcomb, 



Annie E. Udell, 
Elizabeth E. Walcott, 
EoaB. Wallace, 
Jennie Wetherell, 
MaryE. Williams. 



RICHMOND. 



Herbert N. Phillips. 

Chairman. 



Wm. T. Collins, 
Jason W. OorUm, 
David F. Phillips. 
John W. Saunders, 
Eugene D. Wheeler, 
M. Elizaheth Bubcock, 
Susan A. Babcock, 
Ella F Barber, 
Annie E. Bates, 



COMMITTEE. 

Charles J. Greene, 

Clerk and Supt. 

TEACHERS. 

S. Fanny Chipman, 
Ida S. Clarke, 
A. Florence Edwards, 
Ida J. Ghray, 
Evelyn A. Harvey, 
Mamie W. Hoxsie, 
AUie E. Kenyon, 
A. Florence Kenyon, 
Emma F. Kenyon, 



George A. Perkins, 



Lucy C. Kenyon, 
Mary A. Moore, 
Minnie E. Niles, 
A. Jennie Palmer, 
Elizabeth Phillips, 
Mary A. Spink, 
Bertha M. Wilbur, 
Susie E, Witter. 



Albert L. Johnston, 

Chairman. 



Allen W. Arnold. 
William Arnold, 
Elber O. Card, 
Wm. H. Durfee, 
Wm. Estes, 
Henry W. Harris, 
Daniel Howard, 
James U. McDonald, 
Brayton Bounds, 
Desire Aldrich, 
Susan F. Aldrich, 



8CITUATE. 

COMMITTEE. 

Luther Barden, 

Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Philena M. Angell, 
Charlotte E. C. Arnold, 
Carrie D. Barden. 
Julia Barden, 
Mabel F. Battey, 
Carrie Boss, 
Cora Bucklin, 
Elizabeth A. Doane, 
Edith F. Eddy, 
Carrie C. Oahan, 



Walter J. Smith, M. D., 

Supermtendent. 



Bessie A. Hopkins, 
Fanny Hopkins, 
Martha Hopkins, 
Mary A. Lockwood, 
Clara J. Olney, 
Mary E. Potter, 
Sarah W. BandaU, 
Bessie A. Waterman, 
Lena Wilbur, 
Bessie P. Wood. 



EYENINO SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Joshua Wells. 



SMITHFIELD. 

COMMITTEE. 



Rev. Henry S. Latham, Jr., Daniel W. Latham, 
Chairman and Supt. Clerk. 



Daniel W. Irons, 
Thomas Irons. 
Margaret A. Barlow, 
CoraM. Bolster, 



TEACHERS. 

Sarih J. Brown, 
Eli:.abeth J Clark, 
NdieL. Estes, 
Luelia D. Gardiner, 



James Harris. 



Nettie G. Hawkins, 
Ellen R. Marston, 
Caroline L. Morse, 
Emeline M. Mowry, 
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Sarah G. Mowry^ 
S A.delia Newton, 
EUa Bobinson, 



James F. Cross, 

Chairman. 
John G. Clarke, 
Charles H. Knowles, 
Rowland G. Hazard, 2d, 



John A. Aldrich, 
Herbert H. CrandaU, 
Marcius L. Esten, 
George P. Hall, 
Serena T. JenckSt 
Edwin A. Noyes, 
James A. Hom, 
William F. Tucker, 
Maud I. Adams, 
Jennie C. Andross, 
Annie L. Bliss, 
Eunice F. Browning, 
Lila E. Cahoon, 
Sarah A. Champlin, 



Rev. Henry T. Arnold, 
Chairman, 



Peleg Almy, 
Arthur W. CoUins, 
Edward Gray, 
Charles R. Hicks, 
Josephine Almy^ 
M. Olive Capen^ 
Deborah A. Chase, 



Phebe L. Smith, 
Etta A, Smith, 



Ida A, Steere, 
Mabel A, Tfiayer, 



SOUTH KINGSTOWN. 

COMMITTBB. 

Horatio N. Enowles. 

Clerk. 
George G. Pierce, 



♦Edward C. Tefft. 

Superintendent. 
Daniel Whaley. 



TBACHBRS. 

Sarah J. Chappell, 
Martha D. Cole, 
Lilian G. Collins, 
Ida A. Cunningham, 
Jane Dewsnap, 
Mattie E. Dimon, 
Mrs.J. R. Eldred. 
Anstis R. French, 
Annie W. GaskUl, 
Mrs Gea P. Hall, 
Emily K, Holland, 
M. Elizabeth Kenyon, 
Annie E. Lee, 



Harriet E. Lillibridge, 
EUen Manley, 
Alice M. Peckham, 
Mary A. Pendleton, 
Elvira M. Perry, 
Mary J. Prosser, 
Mary F. Rose, 
Ella Sherman, 
Mary L. Strout, 
Alzadie D. Tucker, 
Clara M. Tucker. 
Emma A. Thicker, 
Lillian E. Tucker. 



TIVERTON. 

COMMITTBB. 

Mrs. Eliza H. L, Barker, Mrs. H. F. Osbom, 

Clerk. Superintendent 



TBACHBB8. 

Genevra Cook, 
Susan H. Counsell, 
Elizabeth A. Gifford, 
Mary C. Gray, 
Peace C. Gray, 
Phebe M. Gray, 
Annie F. Grinnell, 



Clara Grinnell, 
Made A. Hambly, 
Mabel Maeomber, 
Delia M, Manchester, 
Flora E. Mosher, 
E. Alice Taylor. 



WARREN. 



COMMITTBB. 

Benj. M. Bosworth, Jr., Rev. Wm. N. Ackley, Ambrose B. Mason, 

Chairman. Supt. and Clerk. Rev. Joseph H. Nutting, 

George 8. Brown, Benjamin Drown, Rev. Lewis A. Pope. 

Luther Cole, Charles H. Handy, 



TBACHBRS. 

Lewis H. Meader, Annie Driscol, 

Prin. of High School. Patience L. Fish, 
Louise F. Drown, Ellen C. Hoar, 

Emelie M. Hoar, Eugenie C. Lawton, 

Emma L. Brown, Henrietta Martin, 

Patience Cole, Ada E. Mason, 



Elizabeth W. Mason, 
Mary L. San ford, 
Corrie U. Tanner, 
Benj. W. Hood, 

Teacher of Music. 
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Ira A, Kent, 



BYBNING SCHOOL TBACHEBS. 

Wm. E. Martin. 



WARWICK. 



COMMITTEE. 



Dwight R. Adams. 

Chairman and 8upt 
Clarence O. Carpenter, 
Edward A. Cole, 
William A. Corey, 
Henry L. Greene, 
Henry D. Heydon, 



John Q. Adams, 
John F. Brown, 
William G. Burlingame, 
John P. Deering, 
Joseph McDonald, 
John M. Nye. 
Henry A. Peace, 
Ernest W. Phillips, 
Cha/rles E. Salisbury, 
William V. Slocum, 
Lucy A. Arnold^ 
Sarah Ashworth, 
Mary E. Bissell, 
Sarah J. Booth, 



John C. Westcott, 



Clerk. 



Henry L. Johnson, 
John H, Northup, 
Nathan D. Pierce, 
O. P. barle, 
Gideon Spencer, 

TBAOHBRS. 

Ahby A. BurUngame, 
Delia L. Carpenter. 
Harriet A. Carpenter, 
Margaret H. Cocroft, 
Susan E, Cole, 
Mary L. Cummings, 
Emma S, Davis^ 
Emma J. Dawley^ 
Carrie P. Gardiner, 
Ellen R. Gardiner, 
E. Emily Chrowr, 
Carrie L. HaU, 
Fanny Hardman, 
Theresa J. Hunt, 



Horatio N. Valentine, 
Caleb Westcott, 
Isaac H. Whitford, 
Oliver A. Wickes. 
Oliver C. Williams, 
Charles H. Young. 



Edna L. Kimball, 
L. Ada Matteson, 
Rhoda E. Moore, 
Abby J. Mowry, 
AlzaidaE. Nichols, 
Anna T. Peace, 
Julia A. Potter, 
SaUie L. Bead, 
Alice M. Sisson, 
Mary V. Snow, 
Melissa W. Straight, 
Theresa R. Westcott, 
Lillian E. WMtmxin^ 
Mary E. Woolsey. 



WESTERLY. 



Samuel H. Cross, 

ChairTnan, 



Eliel S. Ball. 

Prin. of High School. 
Everett C. Willard, 
Albert A. Marcy, 
Fred. H. Saunders, 
Willis S. Scribner, 
Charlotte E. Smith, 
Leila C. Babcock, 
Lottie L. Bdbcock, 
Louise A. Babcock, 
Elizabeth A. Barber, 
Blanche B. Chapman, 
SaraE. Chester, 



COMMTTTBE. 

Arthur Perry, 



Clerk. 



TBACHBBS. 

Mary R. Clarke, 
H. Louise Connor, 
Mary E. Coy, 
Susan P. Coy, 
Jennie A. Dawley, 
Maggie S. Fyffe, 
Lillian E. Gardner, 
Annie M. Haswell, 
Jennie L. Holland, 
M. A. Johnson, 
Amelia Kenyon, 
Louisa Krebs, 



i2(W. 0. U, Whitford, 

Superintendent. 



Augusta E. Mann, 
Elizabeth E. Martin, 
Carrie L, Morse, 
Ella G. Peckham. 
Harriet C. Pendleton, 
Sarah B. Bead, 
Anna L. Stanton, 
Harriet B. Stanton, 
Harriet E. Tyler. 
Happie Wheeler, 
Eleanor C. Wolcott, 
Mary E, Wright. 



Charles P. Carpenter. 
Chairman and Supt. 
3 



WEST GREENWICH. 

GOMMTTTEB. 

Chas. S. Hazard, 

Clerk. 



Benj. W. Kettelle. 
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Howard 8. Dami, 
Edgar E. Matte^on^ 
Joseph W. Prosser, 
Joseph A. TilliDghast, 
Warren P. Wilcox, 
Emma R. A.Ibro, 
Cynthia W. Andrews^ 



TBAOHBBB. 

Lydia E. Andrews, 
Mina Q Andrews, 
Phebe M, Bahcock, 
Lydia A. Barber, 
Emma F. Borden, 
Emma S. Davis, 
Bessie B, Bawley, 



Margaret G. Prink, 
Rachel M, Frink, 
Hettie James, 
Susie B. Johnson, 
Minnie I. Kettelle, 
Mary H. Phillips, 
Nannie Spencer, 



WOONSOCKET. 



GOMMITTEB. 



Joseph E. Cole, 

Chairman. 
A. E. Chipman, 
James E Cook, 
L. L. Chilson, 
William E. Grant, 

Albion D. Gray, 
Wm. F. Palmer, 

Prins. of High School. 
Arthur L. Doe, 
George E. Gardner, 
t Charles H. McPee, 
Alice M, Arnold, 
Gertrude E. Arnold, 
Elizabeth R. Aiken, 
Lydia E. Aiken, 
Harriet A. Allen, 
H Mabel Allen, 
Clara L. Baker, 
Mdbd L. Baker, 
Dollie Baxter, 
Minnie Beard, 
Eortense I, Brown, 



Fred Chilson, 
Gaspard Drainville, 
L. L. Malhiot, 
Frank E. McFee, 
W, 0. Parks, 
P. P. PaUinaude, 
George R. Smith, 



Geo. W. Jenckes, M. D., *Rev. C. J. White, 

Clerk. Superintendent 

Aram J, Pothier, James 8. Bead, 

Charles E. Thomas, 



TEACHERS. 

Nancy M. Burlingame, 
Alice A. Cook, 
Eva G. Cook. 
Maria L. Cook, 
Louisa B. Cranston, 
Ednor P. Crooks, 
Mary L. Daniels, 
Minerva Parnum, 
Bertha I. Peely. 
t Gertrude A. Peely, 
A. Eliza Puller, 
Nettie R. Puller, 
Sybil B. Hill, 
jSmma L. Jackson, 
Clara H. Jenckes, 
Lillian P. Jollie, 
C. Inez McDavitt, 



Eliza C. McDermott, 
Helen Martin. 
Plora L Moffltt, 
Leoline N. Mo wry, 
Mabel L. Mowry, 
Mertie B. Mowry, 
Nettie B. Mowry, 
Georgie E. Paul, 
Annie L. Sharpe, 
Clara E. Sherry, 
Oeorgiana 8mith, 
Mary F. Smith, 
Plorence E. Staples, 
Annie H. Sweet, 
Mabel A. Thayer, 
Aurilla C. Wheelock. 



EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



P. ff. Smith, 
Lizzie A. Aiken, 
Alice Battye, 
Alice Burlingame, 
Flora Cook, 
Mabel Cook, 
Mary Darling, 



Lizzie Oetchell, 
Susie A. Getchell, 
Emma L. Jackson, 
Edith MUler, 
Hattie Puffer, 
Carrie 8, Smith, 
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EXTRACTS FROM SCHOOL REPORTS. 



APPARATUS. 



Cranston. — Benefits Appreciated. — The people did not fail at the town meet- 
ing to appropriate the usual $100 for school apparatus. The liberality of the 
State in allowing to any and every school district therein, a sum of money equal 
in amount to that collected by subscription, or allowed by the town, is more 
fully appreciated as the collections of apparatus increase. Every trustee should 
provide a suitable and safe place for such apparatus and books of reference. 
The use of apparatus that can now be obtained affords ample opportunity to 
every child to acquire a practical education. In connection with this subject, I 
was pleased, one afternoon upon visiting the school in district number six, to 
observe a large collection of seeds of all descriptions placed in bottles and vials 
of various sizes, and properly labeled. Upon enquiry, I ascertained that the 
children had been encouraged to gather seeds of all kinds, which they bottled 
and labeled. They were then expected to prepare an essay on that particular 
kind of seed, and at the proper time, read it in the hearing of the scholars. 
The pupil might obtain information from reference books, from enquiries at 
home or out of school, and, in fact, from any source. In that district Friday 
afternoon is usually devoted to miscellaneous reading, and at that time these 
essays were read, followed by discussion. I am confident that the time thus 
employed will yield rich returns. — J. A. Latham, Superintendent, 

Cumberland. — What and Whyf^The committee appropriated two hundred 
dollars for the purchase of apparatus ; in addition to which there was received 
from the State one hundred and seventy dollars. This was spent under the 
direction of the superintendent, and among the articles procured, were Dictvona- 
ries^ Books of Beference, Beading and Arithmetical Charts, Maps, Globes, Forms 
and Solids, Supplementary Beaders, Books for Teachers* Desks, etc. The advantages 
to the schools arising out of such expenditures, are great and manifest. When 
teachers have no such fund to rely upon, they are often obliged to purchase such 
necessary articles out of their own funds, or by getting each pupil to bring 
a few cents for that object. Many teachers, especially of primary rooms, are in 
the habit yearly of spending from ten to twenty dollars out of their own income 
to procure children's magazines, supplementary readers, pictures, cards and a 
variety of other articles which are almost indispensable in occupying the minds 
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and attention of the little ones, and which are so efficacious in banishing that 
spirit of restlessness which in many primary schools seems to exercise entire 
sway over every pupil. 

Value of BefereTiee Books. — In all the grammar and ungraded schools, there are 
now a number of valuable books of reftrence, and these are of great service to 
both teachers and pupils. They are of value to the former, because they can be 
at once referred to when any disputed question arises, and the point at issue be 
authoritatively settled by them. They are of help to the scholars, because they 
teach them to look up for themselves desired information on many topics, and 
they further teach them the importance, before ihey make confident statements 
on controverted subjects, of first verifying their references. 

Supplementary Beadera. — But in no way can the money appropriated for 
apparatus be expended more judiciously and satisfactorily, than in the pur- 
chase of supplementary readers. The scholars, after a while, tire of any series 
of readers, however excellent ; they are in need of fresh matter to keep their 
interest alive, and to arouse their ambition. This can best be done by furnish- 
ing the schools withr supplementary reading, care being taken that it shall be 
of the right kind. These are not designed to displace the regular readers, 
but to alternate with them in furnishing fresh selections, which have not been 
gone over so often as to cease to arouse any interest in the pupils. 

There is one point in this connection to which we would like to direct the 
attention of the trustees in nearly all of our districts ; it is this, the need of 
having in every school a cabinet or library case in which books and other articles 
of apparatus can be put for safe keeping. In a few of the schools this has 
already been done, but in a number of others they are placed anywhere and 
everywhere, on the floor and on the desks ; and one might judge that they were 
designed for no other purpose than to gather dust, and to furnish obstructions 
for teachers and scholars to run against in moving from one part of the school- 
room to another. — R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent 

ExBTBB. — A Qreai Need.—ln regard to maps, charts, globes, etc., we think 
the town should supply each district with these articles. They are greatly 
needed in nearly all our schools. The workman must not be deprived of his 
tools.— J. H. Edwabds, Superintendent. 

GiiOCBSTBR— -4«ra(j< tTie Children.— ^There is still hardly a school in town that 
is not sadly lacking in apparatus for helping the children to gain knowledge as 
rapidly and thoroughly as possible. Not only should this necessity be kept in 
view, but the school-room should be made such an attractive place that the 
x^hildren will not wish to stay away. Another thought: all these things tell of 
the interest, or lack of it, on the part of the parents, in the progress of their 
children; for if the parent be sufficiently interested to help provide a pleasant 
school-room, surely the child would be kept there as much as possible after it is 
provided. — CommiUee. 

Johnston.— /8SC*K a Great Lack.— There is still great lack of apparatus, books 
of reference, maps and other things so necessary for successful teaching. Dis- 
trict No. 1 (Olneyville) has just been supplied with a Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionery, the first ever owned by the district, but they have well-nigh nothing 
else. Districts 8, 4, 6, 7, 8 and 18 are fairly supplied. DistricU 11, 12 and 14 
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ate well supplied. District 15 has expended over ninety dollars daring the year 
in books and apparatus, and has made a good beginning for a school library. 
The remaining districts have no aids to teaching except what the teachers them- 
selves supply. — V. F. HoBTON, SuperinienderU, 

NoBTH EiNOSTOWN. — Boto the Schools may be SuppUed, — In regard to apparatus, 
it seems strange that while there is such a liberal provision on the part of the 
State for supplying the schools with apparatus, so little advantage is taken of it in 
our own town. If the districts would vote each year a small sum to be expended 
for apparatus, that sum could be supplemented from the State treasury, and in 
a very short time, all the schools be supplied with what they need. — W. C. 
Baker, Superintendent. 

Pawtucket. — Aids in Geography and History.^Dnring the year some books 
have been supplied for the first and second grades to aid in the study of geo- 
graphy and history. These are used for collateral and topical work, and have 
contributed to the interest of the pupils on these subjects. Four sets of metric 
apparatus have also been placed in the four grammar school districts. 

During the past year every intermediate school where geography is studied, 
has been supplied with a good globe. A few copies of Miss Hall's **Our 
World " have been used in some of the schools as supplementary reading. Both 
of these aids have served to create a greater interest in the study of primary 
geography. Pupils are now required in the last year of this grade to draw out- 
line maps of the different states of our country. This serves as an introduction 
to more extended map-drawing in the grammar rooms. 

Advantages of Wall Maps.^lt it should seem wise to the board at any time to 
place wall maps in the intermediate and grammar grades, certain advantages 
would accrue to the schools. Some of these are as follows: 

1. The pupils would have before them the general relations of the countries 
studied, in a more comprehensive form than when they use the smaller maps of 
the text book. 

2. With a large map— and the larger the map the better — pupils gain a more 
correct idea of the extent of the various countries. 

8. Comparisons of relative size are made more easily and effectively. For 
example, the relative size of Rhode Island and the United States can be made 
much more vivid on a large wall map than on the small, two-page maps of the 
geography. If children are told that the area of the United States is more than 
8269 times the area of Rhode Island, they might possibly be compelled to com- 
mit the number to memory, but they could not have so distinct an impression 
of the fact as they would receive by having it presented to the eye through a 
large map. 

4. In explanations made to the whole class, the teacher will be sure that each 
member of the class has seen just what he was desired to see. When pupils use 
separate maps it sometimes occurs that they profess to see, and think that they 
have seen, what was indicated by the teacher, while in reality some of them saw 
something entirely different. Of course the teacher should aim not to be mis- 
understood in this matter, but he is never sure that he is fully comprehended 
unless be can concentrate the attention of the class upon the same object. 
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5. The teacher can better illustrate to the class geographical terms which 
have been defined, or may ask a pupil to do so. 

6. While pupils can profitably draw maps for use in some of their recitations, 
yet this is not always practicable, and the printed map furnishes opportunity to 
enliven the recitation and fix the place studied more indelibly on the mind. 

7. If pupils can have maps always m sight, the shape and contour of the 
yarious countries will be much more familiar to them. 

8. As touching the principle inrolved, the relation of the wall map to the 
study of geography is tlie same in some respects as that of the blackboard to the 
study of arithmetic, and some of the arguments which justify the placing of 
blackboards in our school rooms may be used with equal force in regard to the 
purchase of suitable maps. — A. F. Pease, Superintendent, 

Portsmouth.— P<?«7it>e Aids,— We believe that the eye of the pupil should 
rest upon something more than the bare plastered walls of the school-room ; 
even bright and cheerful wall paper seems far preferable to bare, dingy walls. 
As the first impressions of the pupil in the school-room are the most lasting, it 
is a step in the right direction that they become accustomed to the form and 
general appearance of the different countries, and to such other objects as it is 
desirable to fix upon their minds, l^ow these things are small in themselves and 
cost but little, yet they go very far to add to the appearance of the school-room 
and are also very useful. The better the condition of the school-room, the 
more the teachers and scholars will respect it, and the easier it will be to keep it 
up. We think also that a school-room, to be properly equipped, should be 
supplied with a musical instrument, and that the occasional singing of a lively 
song would add very much to the interest of the school, and we would recom- 
mend to the teachers that, whenever the school seems to become dull and every- 
thing seems to drag, they spend a few minutes in practicing this exercise. It 
serves as a sort of recreation and imparts new life to the school and helps to 
give a better idea of tone in their reading. — J. Coggeshall, Clerk, 

Richmond. — Annual Appropriation Needed. — At the annual town meeting the 
sum of $15 was voted to be expended for school apparatus. The state allowed 
an equal amount, making |30 for this purpose. The sum should be at least $50 
yearly. Thirty dollars divided among fifteen districts gives but a small allow- 
ance to each, yet a slight addition each year will in time produce quite a school 
library and a collection of articles which will aid the teacher very ncLuch in 
imparting useful information. 

A few of the districts have not as yet provided a suitable place for the books. 
There should be a bookcase in each schoolroom. 

Purc?iase8.—9 Normal Question Books ; 5 Young Folks* Cyclopedia Common 
Things ; 14 Health.Primers ; 6 Song Bells ; 2 Boxes Toy Money. — C. J. Gbeene, 
Superintendent, 

South Kingstown. — Gratifying Changes. — I have enjoyed the pleasure of 
seeing fourteen hundred and fifty dollars' worth of apparatus placed in the 
schools during the past five years. The changes brought about by placing works 
of reference into the schools, and securing those who were able to use them to 
advantage, have proved very gratifying. 
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The town has again voted an appropriation of $150. The State has allowed an 
equal sum making the amount of $300 which has been used in purchasing and 
placing suitable appliances into the several schools. The schools at present are 
so well supplied with globes, maps, charts and books of reference, that to make 
further appropriation until all the districts are provided with book cases for 
keeping the books is a question of consideration. — E. C. Tepft, Superintendent, 

Wakwick. — School EquipmentB and How to Obtain Them. — In every school- 
house in the town except three, to wit, Nos. 1, 7 and 11, may be found works of 
reference, such as dictionaries, gazeteers, encyclopedias, arithmetical and reading 
charts, wall-maps, etc. . and much ingenuity has been developed by the teachers 
in the use of these aids to school work. The Constitution of Rhode Island 
obligates the General Assembly *'to promote the public schools, and adopt all 
means which they may deem necessary and proper to secure to the people the 
advantages and opportunities of education." Probably they never adopted a 
wiser measure than that which provides for supplementing any sum, not exceed- 
ing $20 in one year, raised in any district for the purchase of reference-books, 
etc., for the school-room, by an equal sum from the State treasury. A modicum 
of conjunctive enterprise on the part of districts and teachers will furnish 
each room with substantial aids to the teachers and pupils. — D. R. Adams, 
Superintendent, 



APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 



SciTUATE. — Chod Effect of Larger State Appropriations, — The increased ap- 
propriation by the State, which became available for the first time during this 
year, has been a great help to our schools, enabling them to hold longer sessions, 
etc., but I do not think that all of them have realized the full amount of benefit 
which should have been derived from it. In most of the districts it has all been 
expended in increasing the length of the terms, and it is admitted that in many 
of them this was as wise a disposition as could have been made of the money. 
In some of the schools, however, the increase would have been much better ex- 
pended if it had been used in procuring a higher grade of teachers. 

Decreased Attendance Works Loss of Funds,'-The stopping of some of the 
manufacturing establishments in the town has somewhat reduced the total of the 
last school census, and there will consequently be a loss to the town of nearly a 
hundred dollars in the amount received from the State for the coming year. 
This loss, although of course to be deplored, will not be greatly felt when dis- 
tributed among all the districts, and the schools will be on nearly as good foot- 
ing, as regards money, as they were last year. There will, however, be one or 
two exceptions to this, in such districts as have had more or less trouble during 
the year, resulting in a loss of interest and decreased attendance, the effects of 
which will be apparent when the apportionment for the next year takes place. 
It will always be found that the economy of hiring incompetent teachers is 
extremely problematical, and sure to result in financial loss to the schools. — W. 
J. Smith, Superintendent. 
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SuvmvmLD.^Ben&fUs of Increcued Be»ouree9,^Since the last report the con- 
dition of the schools has, on the whole, improved. In all but two the end of 
the year showed a marked improvement over the beginning; and these two 
exceptions were clearly traceable to causes beyond the control of the committee. 

This general improvement is largely due to the increased resources placed in 
the hands of the committee by the State, which were met by the undiminished 
liberality of the town. The advantage thus gained has been twofold: 

1. It has been possible to obtain better teachers— to insist on the requisite 
qualifications. 

2. It has been possible to retain these teachers, thus saving the schools from 
the evils of frequent changes. 

For a continuance of these gains and a realization of their happy results, now 
but just beginning to appear, a continuance of sufficient funds will be necessary. 
Any change to the former condition would be a great injury to the schools and 
checls a growth already heg}in,^Committe6. 

We&tkbJjY.— Increased AppropriaUons Due to an Accurate Cenms.— The increase 
in the amount of money divided among the several districts during this school 
year over the year preceding, viz.: $1,679.52, is due to a larger appropriation 
by the State, and to a careful talking of the census of children within the school 
age. The necessity for a thorough enumeration each year has been shown in the 
past, and the taking of the census should be entrusted to none but a competent, 
conscientious, and reliable person. 

As the State gives more funds for hiring teachers, it would seem that the dis- 
tricts ought to take increased interest in having good schools and good school- 
houses. All of the districts ought to avail themselves of the privilege of re- 
ceiving money from the State for apparatus, by appropriating for that purpose 
an equal amount, not exceeding twenty dollars. — A. Pbrkt, Clerk, 



ATTENDANCE, ABSENTEEISM, TRUANCY AND COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION. 



BAB.B.VSQTOH,— Temporary Indisponiion. — No epidemic disease has visited our 
schools, but the number of absences due to ''temporary indisposition" has 
exceeded those of any year of my term of service. Then there have been 
instances where pupils have left school for a day or two to visit friends, and 
these, together with the interruptions due to storms and intense cold, make in the 
aggregate a large number.— F. P. Church, Superintendent, 

BuRRiLLYiLLB. — Wide Differences, — ^In regard to regularity of attendance, there 
is a wide difference in different schools. In some the average of attendance 
falls but one or two below the whole number enrolled, while in others not more 
than fifty or fifty-five per cent, are ordinarily present. It is not too much to say 
that it is impossible for a teacher to have a successful school with such material 
to work with; the absentees are a fatal hindrance to any great progress. 

Who are the Truants f—Ji. truant is generally understood to be one who is away 
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from school and idling about the streets without the knowledge or consent of 
his parents. But suppose the parent knows the child is away from school, and 
consents to it, is that child a truant? So far as I have been informed the latter 
rather than the former is true of the majority of the absentees from our schools. 
It is really the parent who is the truaut and not the child. It is a grievous 
wrong on the part of the parent to suffer his child to grow up ignorance, when 
the town places within the reach of all, without cost to them, an opportunity to 
secure an education which shall fit them for the proper discharge of the duties of 
life. — A. H. Gbanobb, Superintendent, 

Chabixstown. —Success of Truant Law. — The manufactories employing chil- 
dren residents of this town have been visited. In every instance I find the law 
complied with. The various schools have been visited and the teachers 
have been requested to report all cases coming to their notice. Just here some 
of the teachers are remiss. 

One complaint only has been made during the year, and in no case has it been 
necessary to resort to harsh measures. I find that the people generally, and the 
manufacturers in particular, are endeavoring to sustain the law. Without this 
support the truant officer can accomplish but little good. — G. H. Beebe, Truant 



Cumberland. — Truxincy on tlie Increase,. — We are sorry that we have to report 
progress in the wrong direction in regard to this crying evil. According to this 
year's census, the number of children in town between the ages of five and 
fifteen, was 1,567, just five more than last year. And yet, while the total num- 
ber not attending any school was last year 249, and the number attending less 
than twelve weeks was 68 ; this year the number not attending any school is 308, 
and the number attending less than twetve weeks is 91. That is to say, 20 per 
cent, of the children of school age»do not go to any school at all, and only 75 per 
cent, are at school for a period of twelve weeks and more. It may be argued 
that parents are not greatly to blame if they do not choose to send their children 
to school till they reach the age of seven, and if they put them to work as soon 
as they are fifteen ; yet, even thus, I find that the number of children seven years 
of age and under fifteen that do not attend any school is 118, and those attend- 
ing less than twelve weeks number 41. 

Action under the Truant Law. — The town council did their duty in appointing 
a truant officer, but at the end of a month or two he removed from town. They 
then appointed another person, but he declined to serve. The office itself is not 
a very agreeable one, and to perform its duties as they should be, in a town 
spreading over so much territory as this, would take an officers whole time, and 
require him to be paid accordingly. It is becoming evident, moreover, that the 
penalties annexed to the present law are not sufficiently stringent. This we will 
say, however, that the managers and superintendents of the several manufactur- 
ing establishments in town interpose no obstacles in the way of the law's enforce- 
ment and in most cases send out the children in their employ who have not com- 
plied with the law, and will not take tjhem back till they have had their twelve 
weeks' schooling. Better still, in some cases, they will not receive them at all 
till they bring a regular certificate signed by the school superintendent and 
teacher, stating that they have attended school twelve weeks during the year. 
4 
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Causes of AbserUeeism.'-'lt is a noteworthy fact that the percentage of absentee- 
ism is even higher in the rural districts than in the villages. The leading causes 
contributing to this evil, are the indifiference of many parents to the true wel- 
fare of their children, the promptings of avarice which lead them to regard 
their children chiefly as wage-earners, and dissatisfaction, on personal and other 
grounds, with the teacher, which they carry so far as to withhold from their 
children all school privileges while that teacher remains. 

Undue Itear in Regard to the Truant Law. — No doubt a stringent truant law is 
thought by many to strongly conflict with our peculiar Rhode Island ideas, and 
to find uncongenial soil in a State in which the doctrine of personal liberty has 
so deeply rooted itself. But it is possible in these latter days, that the dread of a 
paternal government, and the theory that government has no other functions 
than to let everybody alone, has been carried a little too far. Certainly it being 
a well established truth that there is a close connection between crime and 
illiteracy, society has clearly the right for its own self-protection, to take such 
measures as will tend to diminish the mass of ignorance in its midst, and to give 
such advantages to all its future citizens that they wiU cast their votes safely and 
intelligently. 

Connected Evils. — While we are on this subject we will allude to other minor 
evils in connection with it, such for instance as the custom which prevails in 
some districts, of not having some of the children sent to school until after the 
second or third week of the term, though the vacation preceding perhaps has 
been three or four weeks. This seriously hampers the work of the teacher, and 
renders it impossible for the child thus kept out to maintain his rank in his 
class.— R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent. 

East Greenwich. —.BWfe of Irregular Attendance. — Some of the schools are 
quite small, owing to the gradual depopulation of rural neighborhoods. The 
average attendance, however, has been better than in some years. There are 
children in nearly every district of proper age who either attend no school at all, 
or so irregularly that it amounts to nothing. Some of these cases have been 
looked after by the truant oflQcer, while others have been difficult to reach with 
any beneficial result. There is no denying the fact that parents feel too little 
interest in the punctual attendance of their children at school. To go to school 
for one day and then skip two or three is demoralizing not only to the pupil, but 
to the other members of his class and to the whole school. No scholar can feel 
proper interest in the work of the school-room who attends in this irregular 
way. It is the great evil with which the teacher has to contend, and one which 
the parent has full power to modify or prevent. 

Action of the Truant Officer. — The truant officer has frequently been called 
upon to aid in maintaining punctuality of attendance. Five complaints and 
arrests have been made. In two of these cases the children were sent to the 
Reform School, and the others were waived on account of promises of amend- 
ment. The officer has given a great many cautionary warnings to habitual 
truants. — D. C. Kbnyon, Superintendent. 

East PROViiiENCE. — Operations under the Law.— I have had 34 cases reported 
to me for investigation. In many cases they are the same parties. — H. A. L. 
Potter, Truant Officer. 
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Truaney.— The truant officer has attended to the cases reported to him. 
Several scholars who had left school have been returned and are now quite 
regular in their attendance. — Committee. 

JovssTOif.— Trivial Excuses far Absence.— There has been considerable trouble 
during the year from absenteeism and truancy. Parents complain of the ineffi- 
ciency of our schools because their children do not advance more rapidly, and 
yet allow their children to stay out of school on the most trivial excuses. One 
girl stayed out on account of illness, but was able to play out of doors in the 
worst storms of last winter. She suddenly recovered on hearing that she would 
have to drop into a lower class if she did not attend school with greater regu- 
larity.— V. F. HoRTON. Superintendent, 

Lincoln. — Cooperation of Parents a Great Gain. — If we could somehow get 
the full assistance of parents in securing better attendance on the part of many 
pupils, there would be great gain. Parents often keep their children at home, 
or allow them to be absent from school, for slight causes, apparently not realiz- 
ing the injury to their children by the forming of loose habits and the loss they 
inevitably incur in their studies. Pupils cannot keep up with their classes when 
they are frequently absent, and they must either fall behind and perhaps become 
discouraged, or they go on with imperfect knowledge of the studies they are 
pursuing. We are satisfied that many attend school at least for three months in 
the year who would not do so but for this law. 

Truant Officers* Reports to April 30^, 1886.— Number of cases absenteeism inves- 
tigated, 284 ; parents notified to send their children, 53 ; manufacturing estab- 
lishments visited, 18 ; children employed contrary to law, 31 ; employers notified, 
5 ; children reported absent under suspicion, 283 ; truancies determined by in- 
vestigation, 202 ; truants returned to school, 196 ; children warned, 258. 

Thorough Cooperation of Manufacturers. — Mr. L. Watson, of Central Falls, in 
his report to the committee, writes: ** Nearly all the manufacturing establish- 
ments have printed extracts of the law posted in their mills. This fact aids 
truant officers in various ways. He also suggests the propriety of establishing a 
reading-room for adults; thinks it would improve attendance and increase 
ambition to learn." , 

Mr. J. H. Jollie, of Saylesville, writes: " He found that thirteen had already 
been sent out before he called to notify, and the employers were willing to help 
him in every possible way." — Committee. 

MiDDLETowN.— iV<> One should be Neglected.— We find there are 18 children in 
the town between the age of 7 and 15 years, who have not attended any school 
during the past year. Some of these children have been taught at home, and no 
doubt are as far advanced as children of their age in the public schools. With 
these we have nothing to do. There are others, however, who do not go to 
school, or have any means of learning at home, and although their number is 
small, still as the one lost sheep should be looked after and brought within the 
fold, so the one child growing up in ignorance should be compelled to attend 
some school, at least the short time required by law. 

Good Results of Regular Attendance. — The attendance the past year upon the 
whole has been qu^e satisfactory, and the result shows that parents who have 
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sent their children regularly, have been well repaid for so doing; the children be- 
come interested in their studies, and find no difficulty in keeping up with their 
classes.— J. Psckham, Clerk, 

Newport.— iVeoi of a Stronger Zaw.— The truant officer has rendered a valu- 
able service in connection with the attendance, but it has been in directions not 
strictly contemplated by the statute. The compulsory law has been tested here 
only once, and that in a friendly suit, but it is believed to be so weak as to be 
in many respects a dead letter, and it is earnestly hoped that it will be vitally 
strengthened at the approaching session of the General Assembly.— J. H. Coz- 
ZENS, Chairman, 

North Kingstown.- JTwr^MO? Average Attendance. — ^There has been an in- 
crease in the average attendance over last year in spite of the fact that our truant 
officer was able to discover more than eighty children between the ages of five 
and fifteen who have not attended school at all. Of course, the greater part of 
the number above mentioned, however, consisted of children under seven years 
of age.— W. C. Baker, Superintendent. 

North SuvTRFmLD. —Decreased Average Attendance.— Ovlt returns show that 
there is a marked decrease in the average attendance, compared with last year. 
We regret that there is such a strong disposition in our town to evade the re- 
quirements of the compulsory law. Our policy in regard to the enforcement of 
this law, has been shaped by the impression that the public sentiment was un- 
reservedly in its favor. We regret to say that we have been disappointed in 
this interpretation of the public sentiment. We do not wish to ascribe any 
greater amount of censure in regard to this matter to others, than we are willing 
to assume ourselves. We feel that an error has been made on our part in the 
fact, that we have placed too great a reliance upon the attitude of the public in 
favor of the compulsory law. We have refrained from resorting to arbitrary 
measures, fearing that such a policy might antagonize those interested in the 
enforcement of this law. We are now painfully aware of the fact that in justice 
to the large number in our midst who have been deprived of school privileges, 
we should have insisted upon a more rigid compliance with this statute. — J. L 
HoTCHKiss, Superintendent, 

Pawtucket. — Good Itesults of Enforcement of the Law.—The wisdom of ap- 
pointing and employing a truant officer, in compliance with the law, is seen and 
felt in the increased and more regular attendance of that class of pupils wh(^ 
need to be reminded of their duty. The enforcement of the law under this 
officer, as directed by the committee, has led to good results. Our streets are 
more free from idle children, and there is far less truancy than was the case 
when we had no such officer. The effect of the truant law, wisely and well ap- 
plied, cannot but prove a blessing to those in whose interest and well-being it 
was made. — B. Eastwood, Chairman, 

Action of the Town CounciL-r-l feel especial gratification that the requirements 
of the law regarding the appointment of a truant officer were met by the town 
council so early in the year. G. A. Mumford entered upon his duties April 27. 
April 16, 1885, the town council passed the following ordinance: 
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AN ORDINANCE IN BBLATION TO TRUANTS, AND ABSBNTBBS FROM SCHOOL. 

11 is ordained by tJie Town Council of (he Tovm of Pawtucket as follows : 

Section. 1. All children betweea the ages of seven and fifteen years, residing 
in said town, who shall be guilty of habitual truancy or who may be found 
wandering about in the streets, or public places of said town, having no lawful 
occupation or business, not attending school, and growing up in ignorance, shall 
be committed either to the Sockanosset School for Boys, or to the Oaklawn 
School for Girls, in Cranston, for a period not exceeding two years. 

Sbc. 2. The said Sockanosset School for Boys and the said Oaklawn School 
for Girls in Cranston are hereby designated as suitable places for the confine- 
ment, discipline and instruction of such children. 

Sec. 3. One truant officer shall be appointed annually at a compensation to 
be fixed by the town council previous to such appointment, whose duty it shall 
be to look after all such children as are described in the preceding section, and 
to inquire into all cases of violation of the law in relation to the employment 
and schooling of minors, subject to the direction of the school committee. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of every truant officer, prior to making any 
complaint under the law relating to truants and absentees from school, or under 
this ordinance, to notify the offending party, and if he be a minor, his parent 
or guardian, both of the offence committed, and also of the penalty therefor; 
and if the truant officer can secure satisfactory pledges for the proper compliance 
with the law, he may forbear to prosecute, so long as such pledges are faithfully 
kept. 

Sfic. 5. It shall be the duty of the teachers of the public schools, and of the 
citizens generally, to aid the truant officer so far as it is possible, in the dis- 
charge of his duty. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the truant officer to keep a full record of all 
his official acts and make a report thereof to the School Committee, who shall 
publish the same with their own report. 

Sec 7. This ordinance shall take effect on the first day of May, A. D. 1885. 

Mr. Mumford commenced visiting the mills and looking after absentees from 
school, May 4, 1885. 

Method of Operation, — The teachers are requested to give notice at the superin- 
tendent's office, of truancies, suspected cases of truancy, unduly prolonged 
absences of any pupil, or cases of children at work without certificates, and to 
state the name and age of the child, the parent's name, residence, whether the 
child is entitled to a certificate of attendance, according to law, and if at work, 
at what place. All cases requiring investigation are then placed in the hands of 
the truant officer, who makes inquiry at once, taking such measures as seem 
advisable and reporting the results of his inquiries to the superintendent. He 
also makes a report in writing, giving a summary of his work at the close of 
each week. 

BesiUts.—Thia work has been of great value in preventing truancy and un- 
necessary absence from school. Many pupils have been brought into the 
schools who would otherwise have roamed the streets, growing up in ignorance 
and vice, or would have remained at work in the mills without even the rudi- 
ments of an education. There have been repeated instances of boys from twelve 
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to fourteen years of age who were obliged to attend school in the lowest primary 
grades, reading in the first reader. ' The presence of these boys has made the 
discipline of some of the rooms very difficult and has added a large burden in 
some instances where the burden was already hard to endure. Some assistance 
has been rendered in such cases by the principal of the building. 

Qeneral Cooperation. — Mr. Mumford's work thus far has been without any- 
especial friction and fortunately without prosecutions. Employers, without 
exception, have seemed to do all in their power to render the operation of the 
law effective. Only a few of the parents have attempted to evade the provisions 
of the law, and this evasion was sometimes caused by their pecuniary needs. 
The Overseer of the Poor and the agent of the Associated Charities have also 
co5perated, securing obedience to the truant law in cases where school attend- 
ance would otherwise have produced some hardship, or would have been 
impossible from lack of proper clothing. — A. F. Pease, Superintendent, 

Truant Officers' Report. — Number of cases of absenteeism investigated, 550 ; 
number of parents notified to send their children to school, 435 ; number of 
manufacturing establishments visited, 78 ; number of children found employed 
contrary to law, 180 ; number of employers notified, 64 ; number of children 
reported absent from school under suspicion, 527 ; number of truanciea deter- 
mined byanvestigation, 40 ; number of truants returned to school, 44 ; number 
of children warned, 38 ; number ot children discharged from manufacturing 
establishments to attend school, 208 ; number of children found employed and 
permitted by law, 431. 

I have had no occasion as yet to present to the school committee a single case 
for prosecution, owing to the cooperation of the manufacturers, parents, guar- 
dians and the police of the city in the execution of my duties, and in no instance 
has there been a disposition to evade the law ; yet I have found, through ignor- 
ance of the law on the part of some, that it requires judgment and discretion 
in dealing with cases so as to accomplish the end for which the law was enacted. 

A large part of the unlawful employment arises from the continuance of 
children after the expiration of certificates, and but a small part from the em- 
ployment of children without lawful certificates. Overseers sometimes from 
thoughtlessness, but generally from the mere desire to avoid the stopping of 
their machines, continue employment as above. Managers approve and quite 
generally conform to the law. — G. A. Momford, Tniant Officer, 

Portsmouth.— --4. Qrowing Evil. — While the State and towns are legislating 
and spending large sums of money for the support and improvement of the 
schools, the children are too often allowed to be absent for slight and trivial 
causes and often for no cause at all. This, we are sorry to say, is a serious and 
growing evil, and the parent or guardian is alone responsible for it. It not only 
affects those that are absent, but it breaks up the classes and disturbs the whole 
school. If it is the duty of the State to provide the means for the education of 
every child in the State, it is no more than right that the State should see to it 
that the children are allowed to receive it.— J. Cooobshall, Clerk. 

'PB.OYiBmscK.—Mgligence of the City OoDemment.-^l^ext to the importance of 
making adequate provision for such children as desire to attend the public 
schools, comes the consideration of the large number of children who do not 
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claim any such privilege. And this leads at once to the problem of compulsory 
education, a problem by no means easy of solution. The State has committed 
itself to the theory of compulsory education, by the passage of the so called 
" truant law" at the January session of the General Assembly in 1883, which law 
went into effect October 1st, 1883. In the annual report of the school commit- 
tee for that year, compiled subsequent to the passage of that law, but previous 
to its taking effect, this matter is referred to, and certain figures given, which 
show that there were then 4,775 children of school age, or 21.64 per cent, of all 
the children of school age in the city, who did not attend any school. Id that 
report this condition of things is deplored, the truant law then just enacted is 
looked to for the remedy, and its thorough impartial enforcement is coufidently 
expected. That law has now been upon the statute book for three years, and 
what, if anything, has been its effects upon the schools and the children of school 
age in the city of Providence? So far as this committee can discern, not the 
slightest. Not even an attempt has been made to enforce its provisions. No 
city council during those three years has taken any action whatever with refer- 
ence to that law, although its provisions are mandatory. ** The town council of 
each town and the city council of each city shall annually appoint one or more 
special constables, and fix their compensation, who shall be truant officers, and 
who shall, under the direction of the school committee, inquire into all cases, 
arising under this act," etc., etc. (Public Laws, chapter 363, section 3.) No 
such truant officer has ever been appointed in this city, and hence the question 
of whether or not such a law is of value has received no demonstration. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the figures for the present year show very little 
variation from those of 1883, just quoted. The census reports show the per- 
centage of non-attendance to be 18.08 in 1886, as against 21.64 in 1883 ; a slight 
showing in the right direction, it is true, but not to be credited to the truant law, 
unless the possible moral effect of having such a law on the statute book, though 
unenforced, may be held responsible for the gain. 

A Grave Situation, — Providence is not alone in its neglect to enforce this law, 
and the matter has assumed such proportions that the General Assembly is now 
considering means to enforce the law, even to the extent of establishing State 
supervision over the municipalities, and of providing heavy fines for neglect of 
town and city councils to elect the truant officers already referred to. That 
any such extreme measure will become a law may well be doubted, but the 
gravity of the situation may be assumed, from the fact that such propositions for 
enactment are presented and considered before the General Assembly. 

A Plain Evasion of Law. — But it may be said that if, with its present educa- 
tional facilities, the city is unable adequately to accommodate the children 
already applying tor admission to its public schools, of what use is it to appoint 
truant officers to compel the attendance of any portion of the 4,125 children who 
are not attending any school. True, and that may have been one of the reasons 
which have influenced successive city councils to neglect to make such appoint- 
ments. And it is an eminently practical reason. But the city is none the less 
evading the plain mandate of the law as it now stands and has stood for the 
past three years, and the bare statement of such a reason for non-compliance 
with the law is a strong argument for increased /school accommodations.— 
Oommitt^. 
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Richmond.— IVwan^ Officer's Report. — Number of cases of absenteeism, 4 ; 
Dumber of parents notified to send tlieir children to school, 2 ; number of 
manufacturing establishments visited, 6 ; number of truancies determined by 
investigation, 2 ; number of truants returned to school, 2. — M. P. Saunders, 
Truant Officer, 

CffadiuU Decrease in Attendance, — It is but a few years since many of the rural 
districts had quite a number in attendance, but in some instances, judging the 
future by the past, it will be only a short time before there will not be pupils 
enough to employ a teacher. The registers of most of the schools do not show 
quite as many registered during this year as last. 

Who is to Blame f — I believe there are a few instances where children do not 
attend school as regularly as they might. Irregularity is a source of great 
annoyance to both teacher and pupils. The most of this may be charged to 
those parents who allow their children to stay out of school days and half, 
days for trifling causes, or for no cause at all. Such pupils find but a little 
interest in the school-room and when too late will awake to the reality of the 
importance of what they have lost. On the other hand a large majority seem to 
be trying to be absent from school as little as possible. — C. J. Grbbnb, Super- 
intendent 

Smithpield.— IVwa^i^ Officer's i2^<?r<.— Number of manufacturing establish- 
ments visited, five, all that have been in operation in the town during the year ; 
number of children found employed contrary to law, five. On the whole there 
seems to be a disposition on the part of the manufacturers to comply with the 
law.— W. A. Medbury, Ti'uant Officer. 

South Kingstown.— Truancy and Absenteeism.-'The subject of truancy has 
been one of public discussion in the town during the past few years. It is urged 
by some that the truant law is contrary to the spirit of our institutions and is 
opposed to personal liberty. If so, Massachusetts the mother of personal liberty 
in this country, has made a grave mistake in being the foremost State to place 
such a law upon her statutes. Allowing the State to have the right to tax for 
educational purposes because education is a protection to the State, and I think 
this is the basis upon which the right is . assumed ; and allowing the rising 
generation to refuse to be educated, by refusing to receive the benefits of the 
public schools, I would ask where is the defence, the protection which the 
State has a right to expect from it. I do not wish to be understood that I am in 
favor of compelling all the children of our town to attend the public schools. 
But I am heartily in favor of devising some means whereby the children shall 
acquire a certain amount of education, either at their homes, in a private 
school, or in the public schools. The prosperity of the people not only de- 
mands it, but the welfare of the children demands it. For the good of the 
town I hope the authorities will deem it wise to continue the appoint- 
ment of a suitable person who will faithfully attend to his duties with 
respect to enforcing the truant law ; and I would further suggest that the truant 
oflQcer be a resident within the limits of the thickly settled portions of the town 
for the simple fact that seven-eighths of the truancy is confined to the village 
schools The present practice of dating certificates at the time that pupils cease 
to attend school, and giving notice that all certificates would expire nine months 
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from date, seems to be a step io the right direction, as it allows children to be 
out of school only nine months in a year. If the certificates are dated at the 
time of application, a large portion of the children may be absent from school 
eighteen months instead of nine, which seems not to cover the spirit of the 
truant law. As some questions have arisen with respect to the legal right of 
pursuing this course, it would be well if the law were so explicit as not to leave 
any question respecting the time of dating and the expiring of such certificates. 
That the people may at once see the need of such a law and the necessity of 
enforcing it, I here insert the report of the truant officer: , 

Truant Officer's Report.—*' I have neglected no opportunity offered to enforce the 
truant law. Before the present year certificates were dated when applied for. 
It was the custom for pupils to work in the mills during the vacation and then 
apply for a certificate, and to remain in the mills a year on this certificate. I have 
dated certificates at the time pupils ceased to attend school and given notice that 
all certificates would expire nine months from date. This allows a pupil to be 
out of school nine months instead of eighteen months. The duplicate register 
furnished by the school committee, giving the attendance of the pupils of each 
school, has been a decided help in my work. I have been much encouraged by 
the support I have received from the parents and the citizens of the town in my 
work, and by the earnest cooperation of the superintendent of schools and the 
school committee." 

Number of cases of absenteeism investigated, 58 ; number of parents notified 
to send their children to school, 16 ; number of manufacturing establishments 
visited, 5 ; number of children employed contrary to law, 13 ; number of em- 
ployers notified, 1 ; number of children reported absent from school under 
suspicion, 23 ; number of truancies determined by investigation, 18 ; number of 
truants returned to school, 11 ; number of children warned, 31 ; number of com- 
plaints issued against parents, ; number of complaints issued against children, 
1 ; number of convictions of children, 1 ; certificates granted, 43. — E. C. Tefft, 
Superintendent. 

Westerly ^Partial Compliance. — The Town Council will undoubtedly ap- 
point a truant officer for the ensuing year. The State and the town appropriate 
the money for all children within the school age, and the law makes a certain 
period of attendance in school compulsory. The committee have made no pros- 
ecutions for violation of the truant law the past year. Certificates have been 
issued to some children who have attended school the required time, allowing 
them to work in the mills.— A. Perry, Clerk. 

WooNSOCKET.— TF% a Truant Law is Needed. — The enforcement of the law 
requiring, at least, twelve weeks' attendance at some school during each year has 
amply vindicated the wisdom of the law. Although it is not complimentary to 
our human nature it is a fact that it always has been necessary to compel a cer- 
tain part of society to do its duty. A certain number of parents will not give 
their children their rights till forced to do so. A certain number of employers 
will not grant their employes their due till they cannot help it. Certain citizens 
will not build drains or put fire protection upon their manufactories till they 
must. The time comes in all matters of right when justice must be demanded. 

5 
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The demand that was made in behalf of the education of children was not exces- 
sive nor made a day too soon. The demand must shortly be enlarged. Twelve 
weeks is not enough. But there is abundant cause for congratulation that, io 
our town, there has been so little need of visible compulsion. Manufacturers 
have generally seemed to feel that it would be derogatory to them to sacrifice 
the children to their business. They would prefer to shut the doors of their es- 
tablishments rather than keep them open at the hazard of ignorance and the 
degradation of the youth of the community. Many instances of hearty indig- 
nation at parents who have falsified the facts to continue their children in the 
mills contrary to law have been reported. Invariably manufacturers, superin- 
tendents, overseers and employers have given their support to the law, as is 
shown by the fact that at the present time there are only fourteen childrea of 
school age who are in the mills without a certificate of school attendance, and 
they are recent arrivals from Canada and will be sent to sclSool within nine 
months. — C. J. White, Superintendent. 

Truant Officer's Report.-— Number of children employed in the different facto- 
ries and mechanical establishments, for the school year commencing September 
7, 1885, is 308 ; number discharged, 100 ; number employed term commencing 
December 14, 1885, 400 ; number discharged term commencing December 14, 
1885, 142 ; number employed term commencing April 5, 1886, 247 ; number dis- 
charged term commencing April 5, 1886, 210 ; number of children without cer- 
tificates who have not attended school during the year, and at present employed, 
14 ; number of children employed without proper certificates last year, 32. 

I have had considerable trouble in regard to children discharged to attend 
school. Their parents would send them to other mills to find employment by 
representing them to be over fifteen years old, in this manner depriving them of 
the proper school attendance. I have investigated each instance that has come 
to my knowledge and caused the child to be discharged and to return to school. 
I have made an official visit to each of the public and parochial schools during 
each term and have found the children discharged from the mills at school. I 
have had numerous calls from the different schools on account of absenteeism 
and truancy. I have had occasion to punish several children by temporary con- 
finement, and in each instance it has resulted in much good. I arrested one lad 
of eight years, as an habitual truant. He was tried and sentenced to the reform 
school for a period of two years. This is the only case of the kind I have had 
to deal with during the year. 

The manufacturers and overseers and citizens generally have cheerfully aided 
me in the discharge of my duties, for which I feel very grateful. — John Hack- 
BTT, Truant Officer. 
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DISCIPLINE, MANNERS AND MORALS. 



CovKNTRY.— JforaZ Insiruetwn. — It is aad should be made one of the most 
essential parts of a common school education. It should be interwoven with 
and l>ecome a part of all the lessons taught in the school. The teacher should 
carefully and conscientiously embrace every opportunity to inculcate principles 
of strict morality, avoiding all sectarianism, moulding the plastic mind of the 
child placed, for the time being under his care, in such a manner that men and 
women of high moral character will be the result of the instruction received ; 
citizens eminently truthful and true, like our venerated Washington, Lincoln 
and Grant ; men made perfect as men are rated, according to the highest stand- 
ard of perfection attainable in this life. Teachers, ever remember that you will 
be required to give an account of your doings here to the great teacher of the 
universe ; may your final report be perfect and acceptable. — ChmmitUe. 

Cumberland.— u4 Large Subject — Moral training in our schools is a large sub- 
ject, and we have only one or two remarks to make upon it. The statutes 
relating to public instruction plainly insist that due attention shall be given to 
this subject, for they forbid the granting of a certificate to any person who is 
not of a good moral character, and they state that ** every teacher shall aim to 
implant and cultivate in the minds of all children committed to his care the 
principles of morality and virtue." 

Now as regards one aspect of this subject, the inculcation of maxims of tem- 
perance and sobriety, public sentiment has strongly asserted itself in enacting a 
law which requires that the pupils in our public schools shall receive instruction 
on the injurious effects produced by alcoholic drinks on the human body. But 
total abstinence by no means embraces the whole of morality, and there is no 
good reason why truth-telling, reverence, courage, purity of thought and speech 
should not be insisted on with equal urgency. Of course it is possible, that a 
teacher with more zeal than knowledge, may fancy that he can only successfully 
impress such truths on the minds of his pupils, and firmly clinch them, by ap- 
pealing to motives drawn from the tenets of his own theological system, and 
thus give offence to that part of the community whose religious views and sen- 
timents are different from his own. Such occasions however are rare, and what- 
ever objections are brought against our public schools the charge that too much 
religious instruction is given in them, is not one of them. 

How to do it. — Teachers can do much for the moral training of their pupils by 
cautioning them against swearing, and impure, filthy speech of any kind. They 
can suggest books for reading, whose moral tone is high, pure and elevating. 
They can dwell on the virtues of truthfulness, honesty and integrity, they can 
tell them what habits of action and conduct they must acquire, if they would 
secure the esteem and respect of the community when they become men and 
women, and they can sternly reprove all exhibitions of meanness, selfishness, 
harshness and cruelty in the dealings of the pupils with each other. And yet, 
after all, nothing will be so potent and efficacious as the example which they 
themselves set before their pupils. The moralities set forth in speech will im- 
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press children very little, but when they are embodied in the actions, habits and 
examples of a dearly loved and revered teacher, great will be their moulding, 
shaping power. It has been said of some persons, that to know them, to enjoy 
their friendship and intercourse, was itself a liberal education ; and certainly if 
there are any persons whose character ought to be above suspicion, from whom 
refining, virtuous influence should go forth, and whose intercourse with their 
pupils ought to be to them a moral education, it should be the teachers of the 
young. — R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent. 

Jji^coJAX. —Oood Influence of the ScJiools.—The influence of our schools on the 
moral character of the pupils is very good. Teachers aim to implail't the prin- 
ciples of temperance and other virtues that are so valuable to the young, and 
without which all other education must be of little yforth.—Commtitee. 

Newport — More Attention now given. — The greater attention now given by 
our teachers to deflnite lessons upon morals and manners, at stated times as well 
as upon all incidental occasions, must prove an essential supplement to the moral 
force exerted by the upright example of the teachers. — J. H. Cozzens, Chairman. 

AU School Life to he Controlled by the T'eacher. — Pupils must leave their play 
out doors. They will enjoy the light forms of relaxation in the schoolroom, 
but even that the teacher must inspire and control, or it will do more harm than 
good. Whispering and all other forms of communication upon irrelevant sub- 
jects during study hours must be eradicated, especially that idle, smiling recog- 
nition of one another from every direction which, in ill-disciplined schools, 
occupies mort time than all the other exercises combined. — Geo. A. Liitle- 
FIELD, Superintendent. 

New Shoreham. —JforoZ Training an Essential Part of eoery School Curricu- 
/mtw.— Elementary instruction in ethics and in the lesser morals, good manners, 
should form part of every school curriculum. It is perhaps superfluous to say 
that the teacher should supplement his teaching by his daily habits. — C. E. 
Perry, Superintendent. 

Providence. — Care for the Morals and Manners of P^ptfe.— Complaint is often 
made, sometimes intelligently and sometimes ignorantly, that the public schools 
neglect the morals of their pupils. Like all other imperfect agencies, the schools 
will never come to the full measure of their duty in this respect. A failure 
here is the most serious failure that can be made. The schools ought to be in 
this respect more than in any other constantly under the vigilant eyes of an 
exacting public. 

The Moral Influences Surrounding Pupils. — The moral influences, positive and 
negative, thrown around our youth as pupils in the public schools, come from 
the duties and exercises of the schools, the personal influence of the teachers 
and the associations with fellow-pupils. These associations are those of the 
street in going to and from the school, those of the school-room under the eyes 
of the teacher, and those of the school premises, sometimes under observation, 
and sometimes free from it. The associations of the streets, whatever may be 
thought of their character, are perhaps improperly included here as school asso- 
ciations, for attendance at the public schools may neither increase nor vary 
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them. The boy is as likely to be contaminated by them on bis way to the 
grocery as to the school. We cannot wholly escape them and live among men. 

Care and Oversight of School Farrf/*.— The effect of the school exercises and the 
personal influence, direct and indirect, of the school teacher, are almost always 
in some degree elevating It is usually only the intercourse outside the school- 
room and within and directly about the school yards, that becomes harmful. 
Even here these associations might be, and often are, by judicious regulations, 
careful oversight, firm control and wise advice, made wholly pure and elevat- 
ing. But it is here that most of the harm from bad example, rough treatment 
and vile instruction comes. 

I think that our grammar schools are worthy of praise and confidence in this 
matter. Our grammar principals are faithful and judicious in providing against 
the opportunity for evil. Many of our intermediate and primary schools 
deserve the same commendation ; but in too many of them the principals— for 
the responsibility in this matter falls in the first instance wholly upon the 
intermediate principals — are largely or entirely negligent. A father whose son 
was not long ago promoted from an intermediate to a grammar school, told me 
that his boy remarked at the dinner table that he had some comfort in going to 

school now, for Mr. was always in the yard when the boys were out, 

and the little fellows did not get their noses ground into the dirt, as they often 
did at the other school, where the principal only came to the door when it was 
time to call the pupils in. 

TJie **No Recess ** Question,— ^d^ymg a child's "nose ground into the dirt" is 
not comforting to a parent; but it is a small harm compared with what is sure 
to follow where there is a possibility for such things to happen. So great is the 
feeling throughout the country in reference to the contamination of morals that 
comes from the unrestrained intercourse of pupils at recesses, that many places 
have abandoned recesses altogether. This seems to me a mistake on moral 
and hygienic grounds. The opportunity for rough play is cut off, but the 
chances for the gathering of pupils by twos and threes in hidden corners are 
greatly increased, for without the recess the number of those who must be ex- 
cused singly from the several rooms will become larger. These gatherings in 
unobserved places, with surroundings often suggestive of evil, are circum- 
stances the worst from their possibilities of harm into which a child can easily 
be placed. Better two recesses each half day if the opportunity for such gath- 
erings be thereby prevented. If 1 deemed it necessary I would advocate the 
retention of the out-door lecess on educational and hygienic grounds. If we 
have these recesses, as we doubtless shall, they should be managed so as to get 
from them all the good they can give, and avoid, so far as possible, all the 
harm they may bring. This means they must be well planned and carefully 
overlooked. It means a teacher in the yard always with the boys and usually 
with the girls at recess time and whenever else they are congregated there. 

Personal Presence Necessary. — I have presented these views to the teachers, and 
many of them, appreciating the great importance of this watch-care, are doing 
their full duty in this respect. Others do it partially, and some, I am inclined 
to believe, neglect it almost wholly. I have not thought it expedient in the ab- 
sence of any rule of the school committee to use any authority. The matter 
has been left to the discretion of the intermediate principals. . Some of them go 
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into the yard, some go to the windows which overlook the yard, some attend to 
school work, assist pupils, etc., at the recess time, some chat with the other 
teachers. To overlook the school yard from the windows appears to me a very 
poor kind of supervision, and is often only a pretence. To be among the pupils, 
encouraging them to lively games and fair play, is very different in its character 
and effect from watching boys from a window. One has power and sympathy, 
tlie other smacks of weakness and espionage. 

To render this supervision the more ready is one of the reasons why I have 
recommended changing the rooms of the intermediate principals to the lower 
floor. 

The most serious objection to this full supervision is the exposure of the 
teacher to the weather, and some teachers fear their health will be injured. 
Such an objection is worthy of careful consideration. It, however, seems prob- 
able that a well-clad teacher having judgment as to the care of her health is 
quite as well able to endure the exposure of the school yard as the children are ; 
and when the weather is too inclement for the teacher it doubtless is for the 
pupils, and the recess should be omitted. 

When the weather is suitable for recess, the teacher, carefully protecting her- 
self, might be benefited by the outing as much as the children are. The duty is 
not so liable to prove harmful as is that now performed by the lady teachers in 
the grammar schools when they stand in wind-swept halls to see ranks of pupils 
file in or out. 

I have never known a system of schools other than this in which it was not 
required. Teachers who have within a year undertaken this supervision have 
assured me that they had no appreciation before of the evils this supervision 
suppresses. 

Delinquent Pupils. — One of the important duties of a superintendent is to deal 
with pupils sent to him for some delinquency, usually irregular attendance, in- 
cluding tardiness and truancy, and misconduct in school or about school. 

Method of Treatment — In a large city like this it cannot be expected that a su- 
perintendent will know personally any considerable portion of the pupils, and 
he must judge of each case as it comes to him from what he sees of the pupil 
and by what he is told by the teachers, the parents and the pupil. Both sides 
should always be heard. The statement of ttie teacher is never questioned, but 
the degree of offence of the pupil can be largely estimated from his own expla- 
nation. Since the first few weeks of my first year here, I have asked to have 
the statement of the teacher made in writing in all cases in which the pupils 
have been sent to the office for some delinquency, and when it has been given 
orally I have reduced it to writing myself. This has been done to make sure I 
had the facts fully and exactly, and to secure the proper record of the case. 

I have insisted that this written statement be made before the pupil came to 
me, that I might have all the data for a judgment at the time of the conference 
with the pupil. My conclusion and action have been endorsed upon these papers, 
and they placed on on file. If a pupil appears a second or third time, the rec- 
ords are brought into the consideration of each subsequent case. 

When this Form of Discipline should he Used. — At first I was much annoyed by 
having great numbers sent to me for trivial causes. The lesson a pupil gets 
from a visit to the superintendent should be an impressive one, which it cannot 
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be if both parties to this conference know that its occasion is of little account. 
It should not be merely a convenient mode of discipline, but should be used 
only when the pupil or his parents need to be impressed with the importance of 
living up to school regulations. Most cases can be better dealt with by the 
teacher than by the superintendent. And yet I do not consider it a weakness in 
the teacher to refer a pupil to the office. It may be a weakness not to do it. 
Whether to do it or not is simply the question, Is this the wisest treatment of 
this case ? Evidently these pupils reform or leave school. That a great num- 
ber of this class would leave school is to be expected. 

Classes of these Pupils. — Some are troublesome because they expect to leave 
soon, and so dare to exhibit an evil disposition. Some have that uneasy longing 
for the freedom of the streets that draws them away from the constraints of 
school life, and temporary absence through truancy is the preliminary to the 
permanent absence they long for. In other cases failure to succeed well in study, 
failure to get along with the teacher, lead to giving up school life. 

Still those reported for irregularities, more or less grave, form but a very small 
proportion of the entire number, and are not so sure of sudden departure from 
the schools as we might anticipate.— H. S. Tarbell, Superintendent. 

South KtNGSTOWN.—ZacA; of Discipline a Prime Cause of Failure. — A teacher 
may possess all requisite qualifications; if deficient in disciplining his school, 
his teaching is a failure. He may be faithful to his scholars in attending to all 
their needs and wants, manifesting a deep interest in his school. Yet some- 
thing seems to be going wrong; the fault may seem to be in the children, and 
the children think it is in the teacher. But let a good disciplinarian take the 
same school, and the ptipils seem transformed as if by magic into goor^ scholars; 
dififerent countenances will be seen, new voices will be heard, and all the work 
of the school will seem to pass along with entire satisfaction. It is to be 
regretted that a few teachers are so wanting in government, as to leave their 
schools in a bad condition, rendering it difficult for their successors to maintain 
good order and habits of application to study. In several schools there was a 
scene of perfect confusion from the time of entering to the close of the school. 
A large portion of the pupils were whispering, or talking aloud, and contin- 
uously interrupting the teacher in the recitations. Is it any wonder that the 
results of such schools are poor? I am more inclined to think that the wonder 
should be th^t they have accomplished anything. Surely there is an evil here 
which demands the attention of the school committee, and it seems very clear 
to me that the remedy lies along the line of a change in the manner of employ- 
iDg and placing the teachers; also of determining their fitness to teach. 

Unjust Criticism. — On account of prejudice, some of our best teachers have 
nol been properly appreciated by the districts, and many obstacles have been 
placed in their way, making their labor heavier than it ought to have been. 
Parents are much more prone to lend a willing ear to unjust criticism with 
respect to the teacher's ability and mode of government than to tender them 
their sympathy in their arduous duties. Much confusion in our schools might 
be avoided if the relationship existing between parents and the school was more 
intimate. — E. C. Tefft, Superintendent. 

y^ARWiCK.^School Yards.— The condition of school yards, and proper regu- 
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latioDS governing the conduct of pupils while in said yards, at recess, and before 
and after school, have been too generally^ neglected. It should be the aim of 
every teacher to inculcate correct principles, and to repress and discountenance 
incorrect habits among the pupils outside, as well as within, the school walls. 
The teacher who allows unlimited noise, crowding, pushing, quarreling, fight- 
ing, climbing or walking on fences, using profane or vulgar language at any 
time upon the school grounds, is regardless of duty, and unworthy to hold the 
position of teacher. The house, yard and outbuildings should be neat, clean, 
tasteful, healthful and moral. Teachers, trustees, committee and parents should 
consider it a duty of the highest importance to see that these things ** be so." — 
D. U. Adams, Superintendent. 

West Greenwich. — He Governs Best who Punishes Least. — I T/^ould not be 
understood as advocating the discipline enforced by the rod and the ferule. 
While they may sometimes be necessary, those who govern best use them least. 
Therefore, choose those teachers who have proved themselves competent to 
govern, as well as to impart instruction. — C F. Carpenter, Superintendent, 

WooNSOCKET. — Marked Improvement in General lone. — The number of com- 
plaints coming to me from parents and the number of personal difficulties 
requiring counsel and adjustment by the superintendent has been smaller than 
in any year heretofore. This fact is one of immense jsignificance. It means 
that the authority of the teachers is more respected by pupils and parents. It 
means that parents are supporting the administration of the schools with their 
confidence and co operation. As a consequence the cases of corporal punish- 
ment have grown less and all the forms of severity, sometimes necessary, have 
very nearly disappeared. There have been but five cases of temporary suspen- 
sion during the year. — C. J. White, Superintendent, 
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Barrington.— ^(i««c« to Parent. —Schools are successful in proportion to the 
amount of interest manifested in them. Children should never be encouraged 
to absent themselves from school. Their absence is a loss to them and a hin- 
drance to the progress of the class. Require obedience to the rules and regula- 
tions of the school. Do not criticise a teacher's action until you have heard 
both sides of the matter. Do not let your prejudices govern your judgment. 
Visit a school before you judge of its work. An observance of these sugges- 
tions will prevent much mischief and injury, and will aid the teacher and com- 
mittee to give the best returns for the money. — F. P. Church, Superintendent, 

Glocester. — Teachers not WhoUy Responsible. — If partial failures have occurred, 
all the fault cannot truthfully be laid at the teacher's door. The influence of 
home and street education is not always left outside the school -room door by 
their recipients. If natural blessings are not equally scattered, the teacher can- 
not supply their deficiency. —T. Irons, Superintendent, 
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RoTKTSTOHf.— Plans for ImprovemerU.—Fint. Let us have a thoiough enroll- 
ing of all within school ages, when the census is taken in January. This parents 
can help much, if they will, hy giving promptly, such information as they can, 
that is required to properly fill the blanks. The State apportionment to the dif- 
ferent towns is based upon the school population as returned in the annual cen- 
sus report. Again, the distribution of a part of the public school fund among 
the districts is according to the average daily attendance. A child attending 
the school brings into his district money to pay the expenses of the school. If 
he stays from school, the school fund will be lessened in his district. Parents, 
see to it ihat the children are in school regularly — that they may help their classes 
by their presence, and by their daily attendance furnish their proportion of the 
school fund to meet the expenses of the school. 

Second. The annual meeting of the school district occurs in the month of 
April. Let this be a full meeting of the district electors, and from them select 
the best for trustees. Can't get them to serve ! You can, if you will pledge 
them your hearty support. Try it. 

Third. Put no hindrance in the way of pupils, but help them to be punctual 
at every session, and frequently visit them in their work. If you can't visit 
them, call on them. Show your interest in their work and welfare. 

Relation of tJie Parent to the School, — The idea, that the teacher and school otfl- 
cer are alone responsible for the success of the school, is altogether too preva- 
lent. The thoughtful citizen should have some idea of what a model school 
consists, and he is to be commended for his desire that his children should have 
the advantages presented by a model school. Yet, such thoughtful citizens 
have necessarily such widely differing opinions that it is extremely difficult to 
satisfy all that even a fairly good opportunity is offered to their children in the 
school to which they are sent. But if the different theories were brought 
together and classified they would be found to possess enough in common to 
render it possible for the qualified teacher to give a fairly good degree of satis- 
faction. 

The parents should then, by all means, attend the district meeting, where 
they may talk over the school and intelligently choose such school officers as 
shall express most clearly the sentiment of the body in their opinion of a good 
teacher and a successful school. And, if for any reason a parent neglects to be 
present at such a meeting, he should never, at home or abroad, complain of the 
action of such a meeting, and by such complaints seek to ruin the success of the 
school. Each parent should stand ready to share the responsibility of such 
offices as may, in the opinion of the district, belong to him, by reason of his 
qualifications, and if he assume such an office as that of trustee, he should not 
bire the first applicant because most convenient for him to do so, but should 
seek out, by inquiry and investigation, the available person best qualified for 
the position of teacher. Each parent, having done his share in the establish- 
ment of the school, should sustain it by every means in his power. 

He should visit the school often, and, if he can stay but a few moments, he 
should ascertain when the recitation of his child, or that of his neighbor, in 
some study which he especially desires to see taught efficiently is to be heard 
and then see for himself the progress the child is making. Again, a short time 
afterwards, let him look in again and observe the gain or loss. Let the mother . 
4 
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come and let the child feel that mother is interested in the school and both child 
and teacher will do better work. 

Bpeak of the school as *' our school " and the teacher as " our teacher," and in 
your interest in them liye over again the happy days of childhood and school 
life. If in childhood you were deprived of such privilege, in your mature 
years, through your children, catch some of the inspiration which you may only 
obtain through their opportunities. 

If difficulties arise between your children and the teacher, talk them over as 
parents by yourselves, and if the teacher must be censured let it be beyond the 
hearing of your child. Criticism of the teacher at home has been the means of 
producing indifference on the part of the pupil in regard to his deportment and 
studies. Days have been thus lost by the pupil. The precious moments of 
which can never be regained. Whatever, may be the best method of adjusting 
the difficulty, it is never found in wholesale condemnation of the management 
of the School in the presence of the children. That may appear to you to re- 
quire the least time and effort on your part but it is never the successful way of 
disposing of the matter. The first step should be a conference mutually sought 
by parent and teacher, and in such conference most of the difficulties could be 
carefully investigated, candidly discussed and cordially adjusted. The true 
interest of the parent in the child is not, as it is too often defined, a defence of 
the child from censure under all circumstances, but an endeavor to bring the 
child into cheerful submission to all just regulations and duties. Buch dis- 
cipline is ever wholesome and makes parent, teacher and child firm friends and 
mutual helpers. 

By reason of differences of creed the church may not be the bond of union in 
a district; by reason of diversity of occupation your industries may not bring 
you into unity of effort; but the school is something that calls on each indi- 
vidual in the district, through the children,— the hope of the world, — for sym- 
pathy, co-operation and support, and therefore should be the bond of united 
effort and the arena of united success. — P. M. Barber, 27id, Superintendent, 

Johnston. — Suggestions to Pa/rents, — Allow me to suggest to parents to visit 
the schools more frequently, find out what your boys and girls are doing, and 
not forget that the teachers need encouraging, not discouraging words. — V. P. 
HoRTON, Superintendent 

MiDDLETOWN. — Parents Besponsible as well as Tea^chers and School Officers. — 
We will admit that school officers and teachers are responsible to a certain extent 
for the welfare and advancement of every child who attends the public schools. 
But however competent and faithful they may be in the discharge of their 
duties, they can accomplish but little good without the hearty support of the 
parents. School officers may make rules and regulations for the government of 
the schools, and teachers try to interest the scholars in their studies; try to have 
them come regularly to school and do all in their power to give them a good 
practical education, so that they may be competent to take care of themselves 
when they get to be men and women; but they will labor in vain if the parents 
do not help by sending their children regularly to school; by telling them it is 
for their own benefit, that education is worth more to them than dollars and 
cents, that they can learn nothing unless they obey the ri;les of the school; an4 
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by impressing upon their minds the fact that the teacher is their friend and is 
willing and anxious to work for their good. — J. Pbckham, Clerk. 

New Shobbham. — Actions the Test, not Words.— A. general accusation of lack 
of interest in the schools on the part of parents, would probably be met with 
indignant denial, yet nothing is truer than the fact that so long as a school is 
not so positively, and actively bad, as to call down general condemnation, its 
patrons generally know little about it. Honest, faithful effort is unrewarded by 
recognition or encouragement, and no cause exists for surprise that so many 
teachers perform their duties in a mechanical and perfunctory manner. A man 
who could delegate to another the fattening of a drove of hogs, exercising no 
supervision whatever when such supervision was easy, would not be considered 
as evidencing much interest in the success of his business, but how many parents 
trust the training of the immortal souls, and of the intellectual faculties of their 
children in the hands of strangers with little or no supervision! The children 
themselves, keen students of human nature, draw their own inferences as to the 
actual interest their parents take in these matters, from their actions rather than 
from their words. — C. E. Perry, Superintendent, 

Providence.— rA^ Relation of the Parent to the Work of Education.— The co- 
operation of parents with teachers, the bearing of teachers towards parents, and 
the upholding of the teacher's authority by parents, are all subjects of the 
greatest importance, and although they are subjects upon which the city coun- 
cil can scarcely be called to legislate, yet, in their bearing upon the condition of 
the schools, they may properly receive brief notice here. The school committee 
would gladly welcome, on the part of parents, a greater personal interest in the 
schools and their management. Not merely should the parents attend upon 
*• examination days " and other special occasions, but upon the ordinary school 
days throughout the year, when the regular and usual work of the schools is 
being carried on. They should come at unexpected times, and not only see for 
themselves how their children are being cared for and managed, but show 
by their presence that the education of their children is a matter of highest 
importance and interest to them, and that they appreciate the efforts of the 
teachers to accomplish good results. No conscientious teacher fails to welcome 
the visits of parents or to appreciate their commendations of the outcome of the 
labors to which they are devoted. Teachers are, after all, but the helpers of 
the parents in the education of the young, and exercise only a delegated »u- 
thority. To what extent this authority is, or should be, delegated to the teacher 
during school hours, is more or less a debatable question; but that sufficient 
authority should be thus delegated to insure order, and the proper accomplish- 
ment of the tasks set for each pupil, there can be no argument. To this extent 
at least the parent should cheerfully uphold the exercise of such authority, and 
no competent teacher will exceed this limit. The effect of home criticism upon 
the actions of teachers, is very great upon the minds of children, and disposes 
them, in perhaps a greater degree than parents realize, either to cheerfully 
respect, or, rather contemptuously disregard, the teacher's authority. Cases of 
this latter class are difficult to deal with, for the child may violate no actual 
rule, and yet, secure in the feeling that the home authorities are unfavorably 
disposed toward the teacher, may cause no little trouble, and not only increase 
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the difficulties of the teacher's task as to that particular child, but exercise a 
demoralizing influence upon other children in the room. No set rules of con- 
duct in these matters can be laid down for either parent or teacher, but both 
should endeavor to smooth away difficulties and cultivate a kindly interchange 
of feeling; remembering that the object to be attained by both is the advance- 
ment of the child, and that both are only interested to produce that result. — 
Committee, 

Richmond.—^ Well Worn Subject — The subject of visitation of the schools by 
parents is well worn. Notwithstanding what has been said and written in the 
past, the registers still too plainly show that parents do not realize the im- 
portance of this duty— for I believe it is a duty they owe the teacher and their 
children. It seems as if no term should pass without a visit from the parents, 
who should work with the teacher by words and the authority of the home. 
Give sympathy, hear quickly, speak slowly, and in forming judgment between 
teacher and the child have much charity. — C. J. Greene, Superintendent, 

South Kingstown. — UnjustifioMe Interference. — Disturbances and difficulties 
with teachers have occurred in several schools during the past year, in nearly 
every instance, they may be attributed to the unjustifiable interference of 
parents and others of the district, wilh the rights and duties of teachers in dis- 
ciplining their schools. If these things are to be sanctioned and persisted in, it 
is only a question oi time when our schools will become nurseries of insolence, 
disorder and ruffianism. If children are to be allowed to insult, provoke and 
try their teacher in every possible manner, to disobey the school regulations 
and make insolent answers when their attention is called to such conduct, and 
to be supported in this deportment by their parents and the district; then most 
certainly the public schools will become fit places for educating the future 
generation to be despisers of all wholesome law and disturbers of the public 
peace. If parents and the community would have the schools meet the great 
purpose for which they are established and maintained, they must co-operate 
with the teacher in maintaining such wholesome discipline as will be best for 
the welfare of the school. If parents or residents of a district are led to feel 
that something is wrong in the school, it is not only their right, but their duty, 
to go to the teacher and acquaint him of the circumstances which lead to such 
feeling; and a teacher, if possessed with qualifications requisite for his calling, 
will thank them for such consultation. But that parent or person, whoever it 
may be, who avoids consultation with the teacher, and makes special effort to 
promulgate his grievances throughout the district, casting a slur upon both 
teacher and the school, steps beyond the limits of justice and propriety, and 
should be regarded as unworthy of public trust or honor. It is to be regretted 
that even trustees in some instances have been guilty of this conduct. 

Visit the Schools. — If you, who are not satisfied with the schools, wish to see 
improvement in the schools, and are anxious for your children to manifest a 
deeper interest in their studies, you must make some special effort to have them 
know of your anxiety for their welfare. I know of no more effectual way of 
making it known than to frequently visit the school. These visitations will 
excite an interest among the children and encourage the teacher. Such visita- 
tions from the parents would give the impression that the school is looked upon 
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as a thing of importance. Both teacher and pupils would feel encouraged to do 
better work. Yet this important duty is sadly neglected by parents. And so 
long as this want of interest continues, just so long the ndost liberal appropria- 
tions of funds and the labors of our most faithful teachers, will fail to make the 
schools prosper as they should. I believe that if parents would unite and act 
together for the prosperity of the schools, encourage their children to attend 
school regularly, and while there to give respectful attention to the requirements 
of their teachers, and never speak reproachfully of the teacher in their presence, 
our schools would soon reap the beneficial results of such a course. Whenever 
a district is united and the parents co-operate together for the success of their 
school it seldom fails to prosper; but when one portion is at variance with the 
other, a part trying to break down the school, bringing up every disparagement 
possible to make confusion, though it may have the best of teachers, yet it must 
fail to meet that success that it otherwise would, had not its peaceful work been 
disturbed.— E. C. Teppt, Superintendent. 

Warren. — More Improvement Dependent on More Interest of Parents. — It is 
doubtless true that our schools may be much improved. There is always room 
for improvement, but the committee believe that for the past ten or twelve years 
the schools have steadily advanced. This is largely the result of the usually 
generous appropriations of the town, and of improved methods of supervision. 
It is unnecessary to say that the teachers, to the extent of their ability, have co- 
operated with the committee and superintendent in producing this desirable 
result. If united with these causes, there was a livelier interest in our schools 
on the part of parents and others, the improvement could not fail to be still 
more satisfactory. It should be remembered that every citizen is as much in- 
terested in the proper education of all children, as of his own. It is of the 
utmost importance for his own welfare, for the welfare of the community, that 
the children of others receive an education. The desire for education grows 
with encouragement. A manifestation of public interest by more frequent visits 
to our schools, by sustaining our teachers, by liberality in providing for school 
support, by enforcement of the law in regard to truancy and non-attendance, 
would furnish a healthful stimulus, that could not fail to give new life to our 
schools. At the same time the committee realize that all attempts at improve- 
ment should be made with caution. Changes that would radically affect present 
methods should not be made suddenly. True progress is always conservative. — 
Committee. 

Westerly. — Visits Demanded by tJie Best Interests of the Schools. — Parents 
and patrons should visit more than they do the schools in which their children 
are being educated. This should be done not merely on public days or enter- 
tainments, but at regular school hours, when the real work which tells is done. 
It would encourage scholars and teachers. It would magnify the importance of 
the public school in the eyes of the children. It would stimulate both pupil and 
instructor to do the best work possible, and lead the children to take greater 
interest in obtaining a broad and liberal education. Teachers are very much 
pleased to see parents and patrons in their schools. If parents take no interest 
in the school or teacher, are indifferent as to who is training or molding their 
children, they cannot expect the children themselves to take much interest in 
school or education.— O. U. Whitford, Superintendent, 
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Newport. — A Strong Public School Sentiment—The fact that Newport, as has 
been shown, was among the first, if not the very first, to establish free schools, 
has always served as an inspiration to maintain them in their efficiency. It was 
early school associations here, no doubt, that prompted the generous gift of Wil- 
liam Sanford Rogers whereby we, at a merely nominal expense, are now en- 
joying the advantages of an excellent high school, an institution which not only 
elevates and broadens the literary life of the city, but which constantly stimu- 
lates the lower schools to higher and deeper things. So, too, the Long Wharf 
school fund and several minor ones, may be considered the fruit of that public 
school sentiment which has been loyally cultivated here from 1640 down to the 
present time/ Our city, in point of climate, retirement, wealth, as well as in 
point of the high regard held for literary advantages, is just such a place as 
should possess the best of school privileges. Many families have already taken 
up their residence here on this account, and many non-resident pupils are paying 
tuition in our schools. The chief industry among us now is that of making the 
city attractive physically. It would also be a profitable endeavor to increase its 
attractions mentally by equipping all our schools as thoroughly as the Rogers 
High School is equipped. Such a purpose resolutely entered upon would no 
doubt prompt other public spirited, wealthy citizens, among the large numbers 
who love Newport as a home, to establish here the most enduring forms of 
monuments to themselves in the shape of free public school funds. Let our citj 
with all her other attractions once become celebrated as a literary centre, like 
several others that could be named in New England, and who could estimate the 
ratio of material prosperity that would result. — J. H. Cozzbns, Chairman, 

New Shoreham. — Education and Xa6^.— Another cause of parental indiffer- 
ence, in matters of educational interest, is the vague but very general impression 
that somehow or other education unfits a man for labor; that his disposition, if 
not his capacity, for physical exertion is in direct ratio to his ignorance, and 
that the amount of his intellectual culture is a very accurate measure of his idle- 
ness; that all learning renders the muscles flabby; that the philosophy of the 
books is sure to suck the marrow from the bones; that every student is a con- 
firmed dyspeptic, and that a wise head is synonymous with a feeble constitution. 
If this were true it would certainly be a very satisfactory reason why the great 
mass of men should desire the schoolmaster to remain at home, for the daily 
bread of most men is, and always will be, in the daily labor of their two hands. 
But the impression is not true. It is said that nowhere is popular education so 
widely diffused as in New England ; and nowhere can there be shown more of 
practical, productive, remunerative industry. The Scotch are regarded as the 
most generally well educated people in Europe, and their industry and thrift 
have passed into a proverb. The hand with the head to aid it, is not only the 
more skilful and efficient hand, it is the more diligent one. Loafing is the fruit 
Of ignorance, not of knowledge. Education in its influence upon the laboring 
classes begets in them habits of industry as well as of honesty; of diligence as 
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well as of sobriety. They are more constant at their labors and more dexterous 
in the accomplishment of them. — C. E. Pebrt, Superintendent 

Portsmouth. — Improvement InemtcMe. — Although we are often told that the 
schools of to-day are no better than they were fifty years ago, we think that we 
are Improving upon the old methods. The teachers and school apparatus of 
fifty years ago would no more meet the demands of to-day, than would the 
methods and the implements of the farm of that day meet the wants of the 
present. And as there is no such thing as standing still in this world, the de- 
mand for improvement will still go on. —J. Cogqeshall, Ckrk, 

Frovidknce. — Safety Dependent on Education. — To say that, in a community 
where the people make their own laws, it is of the highest importance, for the 
safety and welfare of that community that the people should be educated and 
intelligent, is only to repeat a truism which has been proclaimed in many forms 
from the time of the fathers of the republic, down to our own. It is the funda- 
mental truth upon which rests our whole system of free education, and by 
reason of which we are justified in the expenditure of such large annual sums of 
money upon that system. But it is not in the range of human possibility to 
make all the people either educated or intelligent. Our duty is to approach as 
near to that result as lies in our power. Many children never even enter a 
school, despite the intention of the State, through its compulsory education 
laws, to make that statement impossible. Many more never finish the studies of 
the primary and intermediate grades, while by far the great majority, either 
stop short of the grammar grade, or drop out at some point of their progress 
through that grade. 

Impartanee of tJie Primary School Woi-k. — It therefore appears that the great 
majority of children who are growing up to take their share in the conduct of 
the affairs of the city and State, can only be reached by our educational efforts, 
through the instrumentality of the primary and intermediate schools; and that 
whatever of education and intelligence we can give them through the free public 
school system, must be given them in those schools. And if, through lack of 
seating capacity, we cannot receive them in those schools, or if received they 
are so crowded together and inadequately furnished with teachers that efficient 
instruction becomes almost impossible, or if from any other cause we fail to 
furnish the fullest possible education to the children of that age, the opportunity 
thus lost is never to be recovered, and our duty is by so much unfulfilled, and 
the community is by so much deprived of the beneficial results for which so 
much money is expended. 

Toward such a result the committee is forced to realize that we are, in no 
slight degree, tending. The erection of four new school buildings for the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades during the past year is a gratifying evidence that 
the need of progress in this direction is realized. But this action only slightly 
meets the difficulty. 

Indtisirial Bdncation.^The teaching of sewing in the public schools is receiv- 
ing greater attention, and is believed to be a most practical and useful form of 
instruction. — Committee, 

South Kingstown.— ^n Ediicational Awakening,— 1% is clearly perceivable 
)ihan an increased ii^terest l^as bjeen piamfested within a few years on the part of 
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our townsmen in the subject of education. I am certainly of the opinion that 
there has been improvement in the condition of the schools,— both in literary 
attainments and in morals and manners. It is particularly true that the very 
important subject of discipline has received more attention. This has been very 
noticeable in a few schools. I am fully persuaded to believe that all who have 
visited the schools will sustain me in the above statements, and I repeat in 
general that the community and the teachers seem to have been more alive 
within a few years to the cause of education. It may be well to look for the 
cause of these improvements. I am firmly convinced that much of the improve- 
ment is largely due to the awakening of our townsmen to the importance of 
education. A time of awakening came over our town and the following very 
pertinent inquiry soon became common: ** Why do not the schools of South 
Kingstown make more advancement?'' Upon this inquiry a very marked move- 
ment was mude—a movement which caused some changes in the working of the 
schools. The school committee was not slow to learn that there was much that 
needed change, when the awakening began— change in the school regulations; 
changes in the method of the examination of teachers ; change in the ways of 
old customs that had long ceased to be useful; changes were to be made In 
renovating old and inconvenient school-rooms into fit places to be occupied by 
teachers and scholars ; changes in erecting a few new buildings in place of the 
old hovels that were used for school-bouses. A standard of practical school 
work was to be required. The principles upon which the schools were to be 
held with respect to the cost and the efficiency, were to be placed before the 
public ; correct school returns from each school were to be exacted in com- 
pliance with the school law; teachers were to qualify themselves before entering 
upon their work. These many changes and a number of rightful and long called 
for demands were made for the special benefit of the schools. All were agreed 
that the schools needed more attention. Party and favoritism were to be no 
longer legal currency in the school-room. The schools and the work done in theai 
were to be the great absorbing interest for the school committee and superinten- 
dent to look after. — E. C. Tepft, Superintendent 

Westerly. — True Education — That is true education which enables one to 
make the best possible use of the talents with which he may be endowed, and so 
become the best possible citizen. Such is the purpose of the public school 
system, and the State has a right to expect, and to demand, the sympathy and 
cooperation of every citizen. —A. Perry, Clerk. 

WooNSOCKET.— JtfflTiwa^ Training. — As the conditions of society are rapidly 
changing and our people are more and more concentrating in cities, the need of 
some instruction in a knowledge of things and a use of tools is becoming ap- 
parent. The whole civilized world is now turning its attention to the possi- 
bilities in this direction. As yet it is a problem, the solution of which has not 
been reached. Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, Boston and other 
cities are making experiments. The results thus far are not discouraging. 
Superintendent Seaver, of Boston, says, ** Manual training is essential to the 
right and full development of the human mind, and, therefore, no less beneficial 
to those who are not going to become artizaus than to those who are. The work- 
shop method of instruction is of great educational advantage for it brings Uiq 
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learner face to face with the facts of nature. His mind increases in knowledge 
by direct personal experience with forms of matter and manifestations of force. 
No mere words intervene. The manual exercises of the shop train mental 
power rather than load the memory." Dr. Woodward, director of the St Louis 
Training School, says, ** The object of the introduction of manual training is 
not to make mechanics. We teach banking not because we expect our pupils to 
become bankers; and we teach drawing, not because we expect to train archi- 
tects or artists or engineers; and we teach the use of tools, the properties of 
materials, and the methods of the arts, not because we expect our boys to be- 
come artizans; we teach them the United States constitution and some of the 
acts of Congress, not because we expect them all to become congressmen. But 
we do expect that our boys will at least have something to do with bankers 
and architects, and we expect all to become good citizens. Our great object is 
educational, other objects are secondary. That industrial results will surely 
follow we have not the least doubt, but they will take care of themselves. *' 

Col. Jacobson is quoted as saying **that manual training means not fewer, 
but more ladies and gentlemen to the acre. " This must be so if the fundamental 
proposition of this new departure is true, viz. : that manual training develops 
the mind. It is also true that it dignifies labor to regard it as a means, an indis- 
pensable means, to the best mental life. It will, when recognized do away with 
a great deal of nonsense, foolish prejudice and class pride, immensely to the 
advantage of society. The great embarassment at this moment is this, that no 
plan has yet been suggested or devised which is likely to reach more than a very 
few of thoge attending the public schools. Youth cannot well do much with 
tools till they are thirteen or fourteen years of age; i. e. the youth who can 
receive manual training as now proposed are in the highest grammar and high 
school grades. And the number of such youth in our town is very small. They 
are hardly more than li^ per cent, of our school population, — a fact, a little 
humiliating to our New England complacency. 

Perils of a Low Standard. — That the great majority of our people think life 
requires but little if any greater education than that afforded in the primary 
schools and that not one in ten ever graduates from the grammar department is 
humiliating. Is there not need to be ashamed and alarmed that the masses are 
content with a culture so low and an education so meagre, standing as they do 
before possibilities so grand, and duties so arduous? There ought to be an 
immediate awakening among all the lovers of humanity and of country. It is 
not a happy augury for our national honor that we will allow 80 per cent, of our 
youth to go into life's work from the primary school.— 0. J. White, Super- 
intendent. 



EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 



CB.ABJMaroyrn.'-Teaehers all Allowed to Attend Institutes.— The time granted 

the teachers by the committee for attending Teachers' Institutes and visiting 

schools, for which they receive compensation, does not belong to those who, 

while the Institute is in session, close their schools and go home, or visit some 
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other place for mere amusement. It is expected that the teachers are to gain 
some new ideas, and become better acquainted with the most improved methods 
of teaching, by attending these meetings; and consequently, the schools are to 
be benefited in proportion to the knowledge gained by the teachers.— W. F. 
TuoKBB, Superintendent, 

Cumberland. — Benefits of an Institute. — Among the incidents worthy of re- 
cord is the fact, that in the autumn a local ** Teachers' Institute " was held for 
two days in Pawtuclset. Permission was given to all teachers in this town to 
close their schools, and they were informed that it was expected of them that 
they should attend the sessions of the institute. This request was very generally 
complied with. What they saw and heard was of such an excellent character, 
and the addresses made and the instruction given had such a direct practical 
bearing on the every-day school work, and were in many ways so helpful that 
we could hot but feel that the attendance of the teachers would prove of great 
after benefit to our schools. Many teachers are apt to fall into a humdrum 
routine, which is as injurious to themselves as to their scholars, and therefore 
encouragement and opportunity ought to be given them to attend such gather- 
ings, so that coming back from them with minds freshened and brightened, 
they will do much better work in the school- room. — R. Murray, Jr., Superin- 
tendent. 

East Providknce.— 7<?acA«r«' Meetings. — Once each term the teachers have 
been called together for a fre^ discussion of matters pertaining to school work. 
These meetings have been fully attended, and have helped to a better under- 
standing of the duties of teachers, pupils, and janitors. At the last meeting, 
scholars from three schools were present, and, by appropriate exercises, illus- 
trated the work done in different departments of Biudy.—Committee. 

ExETJLR.'— Local Insittute.—A. Teachers' Institute of very much interest and 
profit was held in November last. We can only regret that the inclemency of 
the weather prevented a larger attendance in the evening to hear the excellent 
addresses.— J. H. Edwards, Superintendent. 

KoTEiNTON,— Local InUUute.—Noy. 9th a meeting was held in connection 
with a one day*s institute at the school buildings in joint school districts Nos. 2 
and 4 of Hopkinton with No. 8 of Westerly. There were three sessions of the 
institute. 

There were present all the members of the school board, nearly all the teachers 
of this town and some from adjoining towns, also many of the parents and 
nearly all of the scholars from the grammar department, and some from the 
intermediate department. 

Each session was arranged to interest and instruct all present, whether pupil, 
patron, or teacher. Each speaker placed a variety of work before the audience 
in a clear and practical way that was enjoyed by all. The only expressions of 
regret heard were because it could not hold over another d&y.— Committee, 

JoEH6i:oTX,—Teac7ier*8 Meeting. — I have held but one teachers' meeting during 
the year. At that meeting I was assisted by Joseph E. Mowry, A. M., princi- 
pal of Federal Street Grammar School, Providence, who gave a class exercise ia 
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*' Elementary Methods in Fractions." Mr. T. Fenner Irons, principal of the 
Plain Farm Grammar School, presented a class exercise in percentage, and 
Miss Cora A. Sprague, the music teacher in the Plain Farm School, an exercise 
in music. For one hour previous to the meeting the first, second and third 
rooms were in session, and visiting teachers had an opportunity to witness the 
actual work of the schools. — V. F. Horton, Superintendent, 

Newport.— Farttjd Opportunities.— There have been various meetings under 
the direction of the Superintendent and the teacher of drawing, a most 
practical institute conducted by Commissioner Stockwell. a course of twelve 
valuable lessons upon reading by Mr. Sidney Woollett, the week's session of the 
American Institute of Instruction in the summer, a course of most suggestive 
lessons upon the principles of teaching, by Dr. Morgan of the State Normal 
School, and recently ifke formation of a fortnightly literary club numbering a 
hundred members, which includes nearly all the teachers, and exacts from them 
at least half an hour of home study daily.— J. H. Cozzbns, Chairman. 

Pawtucket. — Benefits of Teachers^ Meetings, — Under the management and 
supervision of the committee and superintendent it can safely be said that there 
is an improved tone witnessed in the work and discipline of the public schools. 
The meeting of the superintendent with all the staff of teachers, from time to 
time, for mutual conference and instruction has been productive of good 
results. It has had the tendency to raise their ideas as to the importance of a 
teacher's profession,, besides leading to more uniformity of method in imparting 
instruction and wisdom in the government of the schools. — B. Eastwood, 
Chairman, 

Praciieal Value of Institutes. — The benefits to be derived from such a meeting 
of teachers as that held in this city last October are very great. While it is 
highly important to present to teachers the latest results derived from approved 
theories and to arouse their minds to a philosophical consideration of the pro- 
found principles involved, it is also necessary at times to present to them 
illustrations of the application of those principles to actual work. Specific 
directions in methods of teaching here find an appropriate place. The class 
exercises, the question-box, and the presentation of themes in a '* practical", 
manner, in the meeting at Pawtucket were of the kind mentioned above, and 
well supplemented the work of the Rhode Island Institute and of the American 
Institute. — A. F. Pease, Superintendent. 

South Kingstown. — Wh^ do not Belieoe in the Teachers' Assodationf— It 18 
pleasing to testify that many of the teachers have manifested a desire to aid in 
advancing the cause of education by their regular attendance at the meetings. 
The work done at these meetings has been appreciated by all teachers who have 
shown a desire to make improvements in their schools. It is to be regretted 
that the class of teachers who need the benefit of attending the meetings most, 
are the ones who attend them least. For instance, the young teacher who hew 
just commenced teaching and has not yet learned the value of teachers' associa- 
tions, is rarely seen at the meetings. This class of teachers does not realize the 
importance of the work before them. They attempt to follow out their vague 
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idea of what it is to teach, and generally fail in the attempt. Another class of 
teachers is the self-important teacher who is never seen at the meetings, think- 
ing in his own opinion that he knows all there is to learn in the art of teaching 
and does not need any further means ot improvement. Such teachers are wise 
as serpents (?), but by no means as harmless as doves. For the schools are not 
a few that are ruined by this class of teachers. A vote passed by the school 
committee substituting a day in each term for attending a teachers* meeting in 
place of vi&iting the schools is a change universally appreciated by the teachers. 
— E. C. Tefft, Superintendent. 

Tiverton. — Monthly Teachers* Meetings,— These meetings have been held 
monthly — except during the summer vacation — and have been, as we believe, a 
source of benefit to such teachers as have been in attendance. Teaching exer- 
cises in the different studies pursued in our schools, have^ been frequently given 
by the teachers, and essays have been read upon subjects of interest to all. 

It is regretted that all have not availed themselves of their advantages, for we 
believe that many of the suggestions made/ and the interchange of thought and 
opinion upon subjects of mutual interest to all, could not be otherwise than 
helpful to the teachers really seeking for improvement. — Committee. 



FREE LIBRARIES. 



East Greenwich.— J.n Important Element in PuMic Education. — The condi- 
tion of the Free Library is very much the same as last year. About the same 
number of new books have been added with the money appropriated by the 
Slate, and the circulation has also been the same as for the previous year. 
Although some of the books have been worn out in hard service, none have 
been lost. When it is remembered that the volumes on the shelves of this 
library are works of history, biography and travel, and the works of fiction are 
only of the standard authority, and that of these more than five thousand have 
been taken out, read and returned in the course of the year, it will be seen that 
this institution makes an important element in the means of public, free educa- 
tion in this town. The committee, have recommended that the income from 
the Maxwell Fund be hereafter devoted to the support of the Library.r*-J. H. 
Eldredge, Chairman. 

Exeter. —The figures indicate a falling off in circulation, but as the time for 
retaining the books has been lengthened to five weeks, it has given an oppor- 
tunity for several families in some localities to read the same books before they 
were returned.— N. C. Lewis, LibroA'ian. 

Johnston. — Increased Patronage. — I have been much pleased to note an 
increase of patronage of our Public Library by the pupils of our schools. I 
have made it a point to find out what kind of reading matter our boys and girls 
were reading and to constantly direct them as to books to be read in connection 
with their lessons, or as a means of recreation. — V. F. Horton, Superintendent. 
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Pawtucket. — Closer Connection with the Publus ScJiools. — The relation of 
this library to the public schools has been more intimate and important 
during the past year than ever before. By vote of the tnistees, arrange- 
ments were made early in the year to issue six school cards to each teacher so 
that each school could have the use of six books at one time through the 
teacher, in addition to the books held on the individual cards of pupils. By 
this means the library has been much more available for school use. Inquiry 
at the high school shows that the library has been used by pupils of that school 
during the past year, for reference in the subjects of Moral Science, Intellectual 
Philosophy, History, English Literature, Study of Authors in preparation for 
college, Physical Geography, Physics, Astronomy and Rhetoric. Many books 
have also been used by pupils of the grammar schools in the study of Geography 
and United States History. — A. F. Pease, Superintendent, 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 



Cumberland.— i^wr Successful Schools Inaugurated. — Last June, an appro- 
priation of five hundred dollars was voted for evening schools. The State gave 
four hundred dollars in addition. Such schools were held for forty evenings 
in the villages of Ashton, Berkeley, Lonsdale and Valley Palls. It was deemed 
best by the committee, to have them begin early in October, so that they might 
close shortly after the New Year. The age of the pupils was to be at least 
thirteen, and none of them were to be pupils in the day schools. The commit- 
tee were very fortunate in securing excellent teachers in these schools. Several 
of the teachers in the day schools consented to serve, and their tact, judgment 
and experience were of great value. 

In one or two instances, attempts were made by a few of the older pupils to 
hamper and annoy the teachers, and to convert the school -room into a place of 
amusement. In a large number of cases, however, it was otherwise, and the 
scholars showed by their eagerness for instruction, that they fully understood 
the purpose for which these schools were held. Many pupils came for a week 
or two, and at the end of that time, finding more work and less fun than they 
bargained for, were seen no more. The first few evenings a sort of weeding 
process goes on, and then the school settles down to its regular number of faith- 
ful, diligent, earnest scholars, who continue to its close. 

The average age of the pupils was between fifteen and sixteen. Adults seem 
adverse to attending, kept back doubtless in some instances by a false shame ; 
while in the case of others, there are so many different organizations to which 
they belong, that they must either cease attending their meetings, or refrain 
from going to the evening school. — R. Murray, Jr. , Superintendent. 

Lincoln. — Irregular Attendance a Great Hindrance. — The pupils enrolled were 
all over 15 years of age, employed in the mills. The grade of instruction was 
mixed and mostly individual work. The schools were well conducted, and the 
results good. The irregularity of attendance, however, was a serious hindrance 
to the work. A few of the pupils seemed to appreciate fully their opportunity. 
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and applied themselves diligently to their studies ; but the majority seemed too, 
ready to allow other things to divert their attention and cause frequent absence. 
— Committee, 

Providence. — Adfianced Studies, — During the last winter we had from fifty to 
sixty adult pupils in our evening schools who pursued a systematic course in 
advanced arithmetic, algebra, geometry, mechanical drawing, physiology, 
French, German, Latin and bookkeeping. These pupils were mostly young 
men and young women from twenty to thirty years of age, employed in the 
various workshops in the daytime, but who had a laudable ambition to perfect 
themselves in their special trade by studying at the evening schools. In every 
instance these pupils were regular in attendance and attentive to their studies, 
particularly so if they were assigned to competent and interested teachers. 
The college students hired by us as teachers prove to be most faithful instruc- 
tors for this class of pupils. 

Need of a School Specially for Adults, — It is needless to say that it would be to 
the advantage of all concerned to take these pupiJs from the mixed classes and 
locate them in a room by themselvies. During the first week of the session the 
chairman of this committee, with the advice of the principals of the several 
schools, could draft some five or six of these advanced pupils from each school, 
and after a suitable examination and under proper restrictions could proceed to 
locate and organize an evening school for adults in a room by itself. There 
would be no additional cost, for we always have enough college students and 
high school graduates in our evening school corps of teachers, both willing and 
able to give the necessary instruction. Under proper supervision such a school 
would be a success. The city of Boston has an evening school for adults, called 
an evening high school, with 3,200 pupils. It is high time that the city of 
Providence, like most other large cities in the country, should afford special 
opportunities to young men and young women who work all day to take up 
such advanced studies as will tend to perfect them in their several callings and 
make them more useful citizens.— A. F. Blaisdbll, Chairman. 

Wahren. — 5<?i/? to he more Successful. —With better accommodations this 
school could be made much more successful than it has been, and a more 
regular attendance on the part of pupils secured. With present accommoda- 
tion the room is so crowded during the first part of the term as to render pres- 
ence unpleasant and inconvenient. The pupil submits to this inconvenience 
for a short time, then becomes irregular in attendance, and finally leaves school. 
To those attending evening school the room should be made as attractive as 
possible. Inconvenient accommodations and discouragement should not meet 
the pupil already to some extent discouraged, as he begins his winter's work. 
The committee much regret the necessity of evening schools, and they sincerely 
hope that before many years have passed, an awakened and intelligent public 
sentiment will demand such enforcement of the law as to render them unneces- 
sary. The child of tender years, who works from early morning till late in the 
day, is in no fit condition to pass the evening in study. These boys and girls — 
the future fathers and mothers— the men and women who will in a few years 
control to some extent in public affairs, should, in spite of poverty and parents, 
be compelled to secure an educsitiqu.— Committee. 
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The evening school was very largely attended during the greater portion of 
the term, numbering at one time 153. At this time over 50 were French pupils. 
During the latter portion of the term the pupils took a keen interest in the study 
of vocal music. The ages of those in attendance ranged from 9 to 26 years. 
This school is a great public benefit and must exert a most potent influence not 
only upon those who are directly helped in their personal well-being, but also 
upon the society in which they move. — W. N. Ackley, Superintendent. 

WooNSOCKET. — A Genuine Success,— The schools were opened, Oct. 4, and 
continued fifty evenings, three evenings per week. The sessions were one and 
a half hours long. The attendance has been the largest in the history of this 
branch of our educational work. The total number registered was 524, with an 
average number belonging of 279. 

The great difference between the number registered and the average number 
belonging shows that the problem of Securing a more continuous and regular 
attendance has not been fully solved. The young people, on entering the even- 
ing schools, need to be filled with enthusiasm for education to such a degree 
that they will not grow weary in its pursuit till the fifty evenings are passed. 
We have tried to enlist the co-operation of all the friends of the students, 
especially, of the employers. It is still my conviction that they can help the 
teachers to secure a satisfactory attendance better than any or all others. They 
are known to have an interest in their character, intelligence and qualifications 
for promotion. Their good opinion will be a strong motive. And if the em- 
ployer manifests deep regard for their education and welfare it will have an 
important effect. The generous co-operation of superintendents and all em- 
ployers is invited. 

The discipline of the schools has been most admirable. Not a case of punish- 
ment or expulsion has occurred. No gatherings in our town have been more 
orderly. The atmosphere of the school-rooms has been that of mutual good 
will and gentlemanly and ladylike courtesy. 

The fear that was expressed, that, if the evening schools were held in rooms 
of the public schools, the buildings would be marred, the furniture injured and 
the pupils of the day schools disturbed, has not been realized. On the contrary 
there has been no instance of injury or conduct that required condemnation. 

An Extension of the Work Demanded. — Our evening schools are advancing in 
usefulness and the time has come when their work should be extended. They 
should embrace a room for instruction in drawing, designing, bookkeeping, 
commercial arithmetic and higher mathematics. It is certain there is demand 
for such instruction. Not less than a score of persons desiring such oppor- 
tunities have made appeal to me during the last winter. Assuredly the town 
never expends its money more wisely than when aiding the unfortunate to an 
education. — C. J. White, Superintendent, 

What ha>s been Accomplished. — The ages varied between fifteen and fifty; one 
of my most punctual scholars was a soldier in the Rebellion. 

By a large part of the school good progress has been made. The work begun 
in the school-room has been supplemented by study at home, so that to some 
the term just closed stands for more than twice fifty nights of study. The ad- 
Tance made, in not a f^w instances, has been decidedly satisfactory. The ability 
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to read the daily papers, to perform readily the more common rules of arith- 
metic, means much to these scholars. This the night school has enabled many 
to do. Some of the more persistent ones have accomplished what in the day 
school would be considered a good year'« work. Subjects apart from the 
regular studies have been taken up from time to time. Among others, how to 
write a letter seemed to be of considerable importance to them. 

From my own experience with evening schools I am convinced that the 
money put into them is a good investment. If it pays to spend thousands of 
dollars to make good citizens of our children, surely the expenditure of a few 
hundreds for the improvement of those who are already citizens, may be 
justified. 

Suggestions for Improvement. — I think the usefulness of the schools might be 
increased in several ways. Some of the pupils are quite irregular in their atten- 
dance, and others come at the opening and soon drop out. Would it not be 
feasible to require all to promise attendance for a certain number of weeks? 
We would eliminate thereby those who are attracted only by the novelty, and 
should also better knaw whnt teaching force to employ. 

Then I think the better the school-house, the better the school. With ordinary 
care on the part of the teacher the best school-room in town will present as good 
a condition after a night session as after a day session. In the Privilege school- 
room, which could not be more unattractive, 1 never saw any tobacco juice on 
the floor, or benches marred in any way. Night pupils appreciate pleasant sur- 
roundings as much as any other class of pupils do, and will profit as much by 
them. 

Our sessions are not long enough. Two hours would allow more studies to be 
taught and more time to be given to individuals. If the term of the night 
school is to be limited to fifty nights, it seems to me better to have five nights a 
week than three as now. Pupils are less liable to lose their interest, and are 
better prepared to go on with their studies if each night's work is a culmination 
of the preceding one. — F. E. McFbe, Principal, 

Perhaps if a simple diploma or certificate signed by the superintendent were 
given, at the end of the term, to those who have been regular in attendance and 
orderly in conduct, the attendance would be bettered.— C. H. McFbb, Principal. 



GRADUATIONS. EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 



Bbistol. — Irregular Promotion. — Last summer I allowed a boy in the third 
intermediate, who had by extra study outside of school hours prepared himself 
for the second intermediate, to pass an examination in the middle of the term. 
In the fall term I allowed the same boy with several others who had prepared 
themselves in the same way to pass an examination for the first intermediate. 
At the same time and under the same circumstances several pupils in the third 
intermediate passed an examination for the second intermediate. While these 
have been irregular promotions, I think they have been productive of much 
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good. It has shown the scholars that close application and hard work will be 
repaid. I would suggest that means be taken to allow this to be more general. 
I think it could be done by having two classes in each school. The regular 
class could do as they are doing now. Then a class could be formed in each 
school of those who wanted to work and of those alone. A class thus consti- 
tuted could perhaps go over the same ground in six months, at which time they 
could be promoted, thus going through the course in one half the regular time. 
This would arouse the ambition of many who now take things very easy, think- 
ing that harder study will accomplish nothing, not looking ahead far enough 
for the result. As now constituted the bright or ambitious scholars are kept 
back, because the dull ones can not go any faster.— J. P. Rbynolds, Superin- 
tendent. 

Johnston. — Systematizing the Work. — I have examined pupils for promotion 
in Districts 1, 15 and 16, while more than twenty candidates for diplomas have 
been examined in geography, history and physiology. 

I have tried during the year to lay out a course of study for our schools so as 
to systematize and grade the work as far as possible. This plan has not been 
completed, as I was very anxious to know how to arrange for the High School. 
I would recommend that after this year no candidate for a diploma be required 
to pass examination in those studies in which his general average for two years 
has been above ninety per cent. — V. F. Horton, Superintendent. 

Little Compton. — Written Examinations. — Last year the superintendent in- 
troduced the plan of having uniform written examinations at the close of each 
term. This course has been followed during the present year with excellent 
results. I have thereby been enabled to have better knowledge of the schools 
by such a test and to point out deficiencies. For instance, I find one of our 
best schools deficient in the study of grammar as compared with other schools 
of the same grade. The teachers heartily approve of such examination and the 
scholars in near^y*every district vote unanimously in favor of their continuance. 
E. W. GooDiER, Superintendent. 

Newport. — A Unique and Effective System of Examin^ations.^The system of 
examinations which has gradually grown up in our schools is a unique and 
effective one. Near the close of the term each teacher prepares a paper of spec- 
imen questions, suitable for her class, upon each of the subjects taught, and 
embraciug many of the distinctive features of her instruction. These specimens 
are sent to the office to be grouped by subjects, and each group is sent to a 
teacher of the next higher grade who, with the specimens and the prescribed 
curriculum before her, prepares a second paper containing no question copied 
verbatim from the samples and none framed too remotely from them. These 
second papers, with the specimens, are sent to the office, revised by the super- 
intendent if need be, printed, and held in readiness for examination day. After 
the examination the specimens are circulated among the teachers in order that 
in their future instruction they may each profit by all the suggestions of the 
others. The paper thus finally set for the pupils being the joint work of their 
teacher, the teacher of the class above to whom they are to be promoted, and 
the superintendent, is likely to be at once sufficiently novel and closely adapted 
to the capacity of the class. At the last two examlqations of the past year aU 
8 
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the answers to each paper from the pupils of the entire grade were marked hy 
one person, in several instances by the superintendent, but as a rule by the 
teacher above who prepared the questions, each pupil, as usual, being given the 
opportunity, before his answers were put on file, to inspect the marking, to 
profit by his errors, and to appeal from any real or fancied injustice. In this 
way for the first time the marking has become tolerably uniform and fair. If 
now we can also secure during the examination-hour in every room, as we do in 
many, entire absence of communication on the part of the pupils and of un- 
conscious hints to the answers from every source, the examiner can feel as he 
awards a mark that it is a true indication of the pupil's own knowledge of the 
subject. As one of the bases for promotion, marks are worthless unless given 
thus with mechanical impartiality. But scholarship apart, an examination in 
which cheating is possible is a most immoral occurrence. Better would it be 
for the children to lose their school privileges than to enter a room where such 
temptation prevails. Most pupils are honorable, and a good teacher cultivates 
among them a moral sentiment which would scorn to give or receive help at 
such a time. What disgust must a noble-hearted boy or girl entertain for a 
school, if such there be, in which repeatedly he sees dishonesty at examination 
apparently triumphant. It would be better to abolish examinations altogether 
than to conduct them with a tacit admission that a measure of falsehood is a 
necessary part of them. 

Just before the final examination, which counts as much as the other three 
combined, each teacher lodges at the oflSce her recommendation with regard t© 
the promotion of each of her pupils, judging not from his marks but from his 
daily work, and thus we have two independent lines of evidence regarding his 
standing. 80 large an amount of labor is imposed upon the teacher by an 
examination properly conducted, and such a disarrangement of school hours 
occurs, that it would be well to consider whether or not a still further reduced 
number of examinations would answer the purpose. A change, if made, might 
also involve a better adjustment of terms and vacations. As ne^w arranged, the 
long term in the spring is extremely exhaustive to teachers and pupils. 

Should Examinations be Abolished? — The unreasoning hostility to examinations 
in 2:eneral, aiming as it does to make their very name odious, suggests the scene 
of Julius Caesar wherein the mob tear the innocent Cinna to pieces because 
"his name's Cinna.'* The position recently taken by a well-known superin- 
tendent who had taught school most efficiently twenty years, and had always 
been noted for his searching examinations, but who, now that he has become 
superintendent, has joined in the popular denunciation of them, calls to mind 
the school commissioner who, when questioned as to the expediency of corporal 
punishment, said that when he was a young man before he began to teach he 
considered it inhuman,. and resolved never to use it, that later as a teacher he 
often found it a necessary and salutary measure, but that now, being no longer 
a teacher, he considered it a relic of barbarism which ought never to be em- 
ployed. There are four prominent influences tending to discredit examina- 
tions :— first, the effeminate spirit which would exempt children from all tasks 
that may not prove perfectly agreeable ; second, the dislike or inability of certain 
teachers to go over specified subjects in a specified time ; third, the fear that 
examinatioi^ may check the instructor in the otherwise delightful excursions 
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he would make laterally by way of illustration ; and fourth, the belief in some 
minds that it is hurtful to children to concentrate attention upon their studies 
as they do at examination time. Commenting briefly upon these points, first, if 
the course of study be so drawn that the examination of a subject will not 
occur until it has been thoroughly learned, and reviewed orally and in writing, 
an intelligent paper upon it has no terrors for the children, but affords them 
genuine satisfaction from the sense of victory it imparts. Children in good 
health who are unnerved by an examination are as a rule unprepared to meet it. 
If in exceptional cases a scholar well prepared falls to do himself justice, he 
will learn as a most valuable lesson the need of self-possession. Knowledge 
that cannot be stated is worth little. Secondly, without the guide of a course 
of study and stated examinations, good teachers would fall into the habit of 
dwelling unduly upon favorite topics to the neglect of others equally important ; 
there would result a great variety of standards, and the schools would become 
ungraded. It is not a sufficient test of a good teacher to find him using good 
methods from time to time; it is not fair to judge a pupil by the brilliant or dull ac- 
quittal he may make of himself in recitation upon the spur of the moment ; both 
teacher and pupil need to be judged also by the staying quality of the instruc- 
tion imparted. The charge, in the third place, that examinations cramp the 
teacher, depends upon the character of them. When conducted according to 
the plan described -above, the teacher having a voice in their preparation and 
there being frequent comparison of notes among the teachers of a grade, ex- 
aminations not only do not check the bright originalities with which good 
instruction sparkles, they are even a medium of exchange through which skilful 
methods become common prot>erty. Examinations can be made as compre- 
hensive as can good instruction, and there is no line of useful school work upon 
which clear inquiries can not be framed, and answers given sufficiently definite 
to be estimated in a scale of marks. Correct spelling, punctuation, and expres- 
sion must become matters of habit, and a written examination concentrating 
attention, as it does, not upon these details but upon the subject matter of the 
answer, clearly reveals the real advancement of the pupils in these important 
habits. As to the hurtful tendency, in the fourth place, of unusual effort at 
examination time, with its alleged striving for mere marks, if the pupil has 
done thorough daily work, the mental strain will be only that of calling up for 
ready use the knowledge he has gained, a process closely analogous to many 
of the testing experiences of real life. If every resemblance to a lottery be 
removed from the examination, every catch question, every feature of dis- 
honesty, every fluctuation from the one fair standard of marking, the marks 
cease to be *'a low motive" or even a motive at all, and become simply an 
exponent like the figures on a dial. With credits given upon a sound, uniform 
basis, it is as natural to characterize good scholarship briefly at 80 per cent, as 
to pronounce him a millionaire who owns certain lands, houses, and privileges. 
In either case the significant thing is what the figures represent. — G. A. Little- 
field, Superintendent. 

Pawtdcket. — Regular Written Examinations for aU Orammar Grades. — Dur- 
ing the year the plan of having semi-annual written examinations in the grammar 
grades with uniform questions furnished by the superintendent has been 
adopted. Examinations have been given frequently in the past by the grammar 
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masters, but they were generally independent of each other and given at irregular 
tiroes. In the third and fourth grades tests had seldom been used. Conse- 
quently pupils passed from one grade to another with comparative ease and 
without sufficient attention to their ability to show accurately and plainly what 
knowledge of their work they had mastered and retained, until they applied for 
admission to the high school. Here they were met by the barrier of a written 
examination varying in length from two successive days to five half-days in the 
same week. This proved a formidable obstacle to the advance of pupils unac- 
customed to such tests and virtually separated the high school from the re- 
mainder of the school system. In the high school, it is true, it might be supposed 
that grammar school studies had been satisfactorily completed, and this might 
furnish an important reason for requiring pupils commencing that grade to pass 
a satisfactory examination in the common English branches. But it was found 
that the pupils of the high school were so deficient in spelling, arithmetic and 
the use of the English language in the expression of simple and common 
thoughts, that special attention had to be given in the high school to the study 
of matters belonging several years lower in the scale of school work. Indeed, 
this fact was made a strong argument in a former school board for the employ- 
ment of a fourth teacher in the high school when the present growth of the 
high school in numbers was commencing to show its permanency. 

There does not seem to be good ground for making admission to the various 
grades of grammar school work more easy or by a different plan, than admission 
to the high school ; except, perhaps, that the examination when leaving a sub- 
ject or a series of subjects should be broader and more comprehensive than 
when passing from one part to another of the skme subject. 

Advantages of Examinations. — If the pupils who are incapable or unwilling to 
do satisfactory work are continually weeded out by judicious and frequent 
tests and kept in those grades suited to the ability which they display, not only 
will the general character of our schools be very much elevated, but the teachers 
will be able to adapt their instruction to a higher plane ot work. If pupils of 
small ability are present, either the instruction must be suited to their compre- 
hension, or their interests must be too largely disregarded. The former course 
is unjust to the best pupils, the latter, to the poor ones. A better alternative is 
to allow pupils to advance from grade to grade as they have mastered the pre- 
vious work and are fitted for the advance. It is far more profitable to do a 
small amount of work tcell than to attempt to cover too much ground. If a 
pupil can devote but four years to the study of arithmetic, it is more beneficial 
to spend the whole t ime on the first half of the text-book, if thereby an accurate 
knowledge can be gained, than to cover the whole book in the hope of gaining 
credit for keeping up with a fellow-pupil and thereby pass over the work 
superficially. If this fact can be impressed on parents by constantly and 
judiciously guarding the grammar grades by the examinations mentioned above 
and perhaps extending them to the intermediate grades as well, the value of our 
schools to the whole community will be greatly enhanced. 

Some other advantages incident to such examinations are the following: 

1. They will serve to stimulate the teachers to more active effort from the 
knowledge that definite tests will be made from without. 3. They will stimu- 
late teachers to larger fertility of methods of instruction. 3. They will reveal 
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to the teachers unexpected failures and weak points of pupils. 4. They will 
incite pupils to more careful and exact work. 5. They will accustom pupils to 
new forms of propounding questions. 6; They will serve as a basis on which 
to compare schools of the same grade in different parts of the city. 7. They 
will secure a greater general uniformity in schools of similar grade belonging to 
the same system and educating pupils who will be united in the same schools 
in the upper grades. When pupils are transferred from one school district to 
another by removal of the parents, no time will be lost in their studies because 
of the transfer. But it should be borne in mind that these tests may be carried 
to an undue extent ; and proper care should be observed that the daily work 
of the pupil have its proper influence in determining the standing of each 
individual. 

Mmminations of Teachers. — During the latter part of the year a more formal 
examination of all new teachers was commenced. I feel assured that this move- 
ment will be of great value to the schools. I am not prepared, however, at 
present to discuss a more general plan of examination, but hope to be able in a 
future report to recommend a plan of examining all applicants and approving 
such as present evidence of full qualifications. — A. F. Pease, Superintendent. 

PROvroENCB. — Percentage of Oraduations to Enrollment. —It would not be fair 
to the individual grammar school to make percentages and comparisons of the 
number enrolled, the number who graduate and the number who leave without 
graduating, unless a series of years of considerable extent were taken into the 
account, for there will naturally be considerable fluctuation in the different 
years; but, taking the whole city together, it may be stated broadly that 25 per 
cent, of those who enter the grammar schools graduate therefrom, and 75 per 
cent, leave without graduation. — H. S. Tarbell, Superintendent. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Harrington. — The New Graded School. — This school has been a source of 
much thought and care. A growing sense of its importance to our town has 
deepened with each visit to the school. The imperative need of the school is a 
home, the present condition of things is a hindrance not only to the success of 
the school, but also to that of the library. Among the needs of our town I know 
of none of greater importance than this, a building suitable for the accommoda- 
tion of these institutions. F. P. Church, Superintendent. 

Johnston.— 55^^ ScTwol Established. — The favorable action of the electors at 
the April town meeting in regard to a high school is a step in the right direction. 
A generous support of the school will soon demonstrate its usefulness. Already 
some are thinking of moving into the town, that their children may have the 
benefit of high school instruction.— V. F. Horton, Superintendent. 

Little Compton. — Advanced Studies. — I think I shall be doing the friends of 
the schools a good service by stating that there is a fine class of scholars now in 
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town who ought to have some proTisioD made for advanced studies. They are 
prepared to take studies of a higher grade than is taught in our schools. I urge 
upon you the thoughtful consideration of their needs.— ^E. W. Goodibr, Super- 
intendent. 

Vawtuckkt,— Advantages of One Session,— At the opening of the spring term 
one year ago change was made from two sessions of three hours each to one 
session of five hours, with fifteen minutes intermission at twelve o*clock. 

The teachers claim that the pupils are doing as.good work under the new ar- 
rangement as under the old. While there are undoubtedly some objections to 
this plan, some marked advantages have been noted by the teachers. A number 
of pupils who lived at a distance from the school-house or out of town, formerly 
brought their dinners, and were away from home in the winter from soon after 
daylight in the morning till long after dark at night. Teac;hers had very little 
opportunity for individual work with pupils, for rehearsals, and for making up 
lessons lost by absences and failures. Pupils could make use of the Public 
Library only in the evening, when large numbers were present in the reading- 
room, and at the desk exchanging books. 

The pupils now bring a lunch and a large majority are excused for the day 
promptly at two o'clock, only those remaining who have extra duties or who re- 
quire, for any reason, individual attention. Under the present plan absences 
have been largely diminished, while the number of those excused before the 
close of the session has also been decreased. During the afternoon the pupils 
are enabled to carry papers and perform various kinds of work by which to earn 
money, as well as to attend to other matters of importance for their parents, 
without interfering with their school duties. Teachers and pupils are strongly 
in favor of a continuance of the present arrangement — A. F. Pease, Superin- 
tendent, 

South Ki^qstow^ .—Belation of High School to District ScTiools. — While the 
South Kingstown high school does not come under the direction of the school 
committee, and a report of its work is made by the proper persons, yet, it is 
acknowledged as an important factor in the educational work in our town. 
There is an intimate connection between the work of the high school and that 
of the district schools. As a large proportion of the pupils in the one are those 
who have recently been pupils in the others, and thereby the work in the district 
schools determines, in a large measure, what shall be the work in the high 
school, it is to be regretted that there is not more thorough work, and more ad- 
vanced work, done in the district schools; principally for the direct benefit 
therefrom, but also, to allow the work of the former to be that of a high school. 
— Committee. 

Warren. — P)*actical and Thoi^ough TFi?rA;,— Notwithstanding the fact that the 
largest class (thirteen) ever completing the course Was graduated last summer, 
the high school has been larger than during any previous year since its organi- 
zation in the present form. It is to be hoped that a very large number of those 
now in attendance may follow the example thus set before them, and not only 
complete the course, but also strive for a correct standard of scholarship and 
character. The teachers of this department all manifest a conscientious devotion 
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to their work and a keen interest in the well-being of each pupil personally. 
There is thorough drill in all the different grades, and the effort is to produce 
accuracy of scholarship rather than to hasten rapidly through the various sub- 
jects. Those branches which have a most vital relation to the needs of every- 
day life ar« treated in a very thorough and practical manner. The principal 
has continued his policy of bringing matters with which every intelligent citizen 
ought to be familiar, before his pupils from time to time as in the past, and is 
thus guiding them to habits of thought and observation which will most 
effectively aid them in their future social and civic relations.— W. N. Ackley, 
Superintendent. 

WooNSOCKET. — Increased Size Demands More Teachers. — The whole number at- 
tending the school during the year has been 113 ; average number belonging 
84 ; average attendance 81 ; percentage of attendance 96. The school continues 
to increase and its numbers at the present time are larger than at any previous 
time since it was distinctly a high school. The class about to enter will swell 
the attendance to about 130. If we keep the efficiency of the school up to the 
standard we must increase the corps of teachers. That we have delayed to in- 
crease our teaching force already too long may be inferred from a comparison 
of our high school in respect to number of teachers with other high schools of 
similar size in other towns. 

Av. Attendance. No. of Teachers. 

Hyde Park 101 4 

Gloucester 163 5 

Brookline 90 5 

Chelsea 177 6 

Fitchburg 155 5 

Lynn 225 10 

Waltham 142 6 

Maiden. 145 5 

Woburn 138 5 

At present there are too many classes to a teacher. The time to a class is 
altogether too short. The amount of teaching, if the test work is properly 
done, is too greatly limited and the pupil loses the inspiring suggestions, illus- 
trations and corrections of those whose knowledge of the subject greatly ex- 
ceeds his own. 

An Unspeakable Advantage to Society. — The steady growth of the high school 
must be a matter of pride to every citizen. Woonsocket has no other institu- 
tion more worthy of its pride, no other that is more conducive to its prosperity 
and good name. It crowns our common school system, opens the doors of 
honor to all our youth irrespective of social distinctions, and enriches the intel- 
lectual and moral life of the community and commonwealth. At the last meet- 
ing of the R. I. Institute, Mr. D. W. Hoyt, Principal of the Providence high 
school read a paper which, better than any general statement however true, shows 
unspeakable advantage to society of such a school. 

"To show what il^p Providence high school has done for the city and State 
since it was established, against great opposition, in 1843, a study of the posi- 
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tions occupied by its past pupils in the world since they left the school will 
show that they have not been educated above working for their support. Many 
of them earned or contributed to their support when in school, and many of 
the present scholars are engaged in useful occupation outside of school work. 
It would be impossible to trace the history of the thousands of woqien who 
been its pupils. To say nothing of the homes that have been brightened and 
elevated by the presence and influence of pupils of the girls' department, it 
has furnished a great majority of the teachers in our Providence schools. The 
usefulness of this department cannot be questioned. The honorable record of 
the high school boys in the late war answers the question of how does the 
training of the high school affect one's love of country and his action when 
emergencies arise. The question of what and how useful a sphere of life is 
filled by the high school pupils was answered by a complete list of the occupa- 
tions that 1138 of the pupils who were in the school during the first thiriy-three 
years of the existence of the school are engaged in ; the history of the remaining 
790 being unobtainable. The mercantile, manufacturing and book keeping 
classes include about 58 per cent, of all the boys trained by the Providence high 
school. Most of these are employed by mercantile and manufacturing firms. 
Of those employed in banking, the number comprises 7i per cent, of the whole 
number. The insurance business gives occupation to 3 per cent, of them. 
Civil engineers, architects, designers, draftsmen, etc., we find 3i per cent, of 
the whole. Coming to the learned professions we find of lawyers and judges, 6 
per cent. ; clergymen of all denominations, 4 per cent. ; physicians and dentists, 
3^ per cent., making a little over 13 per cent, of the whole number of male 
pupils in the three traditional learned professions— less than half the number 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, and about five-eighths of the number engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. Of male teachers we find nearly 3i 
per cent. Of farmers we find 2^ per cent. We find two per cent, of the whole 
number employed as officers or clerks by the city, State or United States gov- 
ernments, not including civil engineers. Of those employed hj railroad and 
steamboat corporations as superintendents, treasurers, cashieis, etc., 1.7 per 
cent, of the whole. Of editors and reporters we find 1^ per cent, of the whole. 
In the army and navy we find 1^ per cent. ; of artists, actors, musicians, chem- 
ists, electricians, sailors, less than 1 per cent, of each. Of capitalists with no 
other occupation than to take care of their money, there are but three persons. 
Roughly speaking, one- fourth of those pupils are now engaged as producers; 
one-half are distributors and exchangers, and one-quarter are in professional 
life, using that term in a wide sense, to include editors, teachers, chemists, 
actors, artists, musicians, army and naval otficers, etc., as well as clergymen, 
lawyers and physicians. About eight out of the two thousand boys who have 
been pupils in the high school have been unsuccessful in life and have turned 
out badly. The principal cause of their failure in life is assigned to strong 
drink. About twelve per cent, are known to have died. About 80 per cent, of 
those who have been traced are known to have made Providence their home. 
Probably 60 or 75 per cent, of the whole number of pupils have made this city 
their home. These estimates are made on the whole number entering the school 
up to within ten years, whether graduates or not. ^ 

The tables given prove that these boys are filling useful and honorable posi- 
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tions. The need of manual training is apparent. If the hand and the senses 
were equally trained so large a proportion would not become accountants 
and salesmen. Some graduates of the school have recently entered mills to 
learn all parts of the detail of making cloth, working with their hands the same 
number of hours as other operatives. They have thoroughly learned trades. 
They are best fitted for leaders in these enterprises, by the excellence of their 
trained minds. The introduction of mechanical drawing is a step in the right 
direction. While the aim of education should be a generous one, yet any city 
or town will gain thereby if its youth are so trained in brain and hand, that 
they will remain at home and develop industries suited to their native place. " 

What is shown to be true of the graduates of the Providence high shool might 
be shown to be true of the graduates of our own and of all high schools. Such 
facts ought to stimulate our devotion to our educational system, which includes, 
and must include, an efficient high or secondary department, — C. J. White, Su- 
perintendent, 



HYGIENE. 



Chaklbstovtn. — StimtUanta and Narcotics. — The people of Charlestown are 
exceedingly conservative in regard to reform, therefore no text-book treating 
upon the human body and the laws of health has been adopted. A few of the 
teachers instructed the more advanced pupils in physiology, and with special 
reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics upon the human system. 

Perhaps no study in the public schools is of more importance than that which 
leads the pupils to understand their own physical natures; and it is engaging the 
attention of school officers, teachers, and observing men and women throughout 
the country. Teachers should have sufficient knowledge of the science of 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene, to be able to distinguish the different 
temperaments, dispositions, and peculiarities of the children, and to be able to 
use, for the development of both mind and body, the best methods in study and 
discipline. The time is at hand when candidates for schools will be required to 
pass an examination in this branch of knowledge, and it is evident that a quali- 
fication of this kind, which enables them to have a clear perception of what is 
needful to be done in cases of emergencies and disaster, is a certain necessity. 
What pain, sorrow, and suffering spring directly from the result of sheer ignor- 
ance of the human organs and their proper use I What untold misery would 
have been alleviated by a thorough understanding of the great subject which 
Pope so wisely expresses when he says, " The proper study of mankind is 
man 1" How much more enjoyment and prosperity would have been shared by 
the great mass of American people ! How many persons have gone down to 
premature graves ! These are problems which are too deep for brief investiga- 
tion. The effects of stimulants and narcotics are indeed manifest in all com- 
munities. The present generation stands well in advance of all others in relation 
to a universal appetite hungering and thirsting for poison. So common is the 
habit of many parents, that little boys who are under ten years of a^e, drawing 
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largely from paternal influences, do not consider that they will erer arriTe at 
manhood unless their mouths are supplied with tobacco, pipes, or cigars. Now, 
this is all wrong. By such unbecoming practices and habits, boys will cnlti- 
vate an appetite for alcoholic liquors, and thereby endanger their health, 
usefulness, and happiness in this life, and possibly debar them from the 
Kingdom of Heaven.— W. F. Tucker, Superintendent. 

Cranston. — Proper Lighting of School-rooms. — The necessity and importance 
of properly lighting and ventilating a school building should be kept in mind. 
Dr. T. Wharton Jones, who specially treats defects of sight and hearing, says 
that *• the window by which we read, write, draw or sew, or do any other such 
work, should look towards the north rather than towards other directions, and 
the desk or work-tabie should be so placed that the light from the window will 
fall obliquely from above, behind, and over the left shoulder, on the book, 
paper, or work. By this arrangement the light does not fall directly into our 
eyes ; nor is it reflected back from the object into them. 

It is said that it is impossible to fix with any scientific exactness just the size 
that a window should be to give sufficient light, since this must vary with the 
location of the room, but it has been decided in Qermany, that for a classroom 
containing twenty persons, there should be at least four to six thousand square 
inches of glass, which would give to each scholar from two hundred to three 
hundred square inches, or what would be represented by a pane of glass 14 to 17 
inches square. Such a room as this, would be sufficiently lighted in any part. 
A room twenty feet square should not contain less than seventy to eighty square 
feet of glass, and it may be laid down as a rule that too much light cannot be 
obtained in a room, as all excess of glare can be guarded against by shades, if 
properly applied. Again, the light should not come from directly in front, and 
especially is this the rule when artificial light is used, for when the light comes 
from directly in front of the person, the pupil of the eye becomes unduly con- 
tracted — which is equivalent to reducing the quantity of light — less light enters 
the eye from the object viewed, while the eye is exposed to too much light re- 
flected from the surrounding objects. Neither should the light come from 
directly behind, as the object then lies in the shadow of the body. Nor yet 
from the right side, becanse in writing the shadow of the hand falls across the 
page, and a moving shadow over a lighted surface not only reduces the quantity 
of light and leads to a stooping position, but it is also more annoying to the eye 
than a uniform reduction in the illumination of even a greater degree. The 
best direction for the light to come from, is the left hand side, and from rather 
above than below the level of the head.— J. A. Latham, Superintendent. 

East TROYiDKifCE.— Vaccination. — Special care has been taken to enforce the 
law requiring vaccination. — Committee. 

Newport.- TAtf Great Value of Physical Exercise.— The great value, or rather 
the indispensable importance, of physical exercise, as the hours are now ar- 
ranged under the **no recess'* plan, has never been half recognized in our 
schools. Teachers and pupils ought to become imbued with the enthusiam of 
the college gymnasium. Nature's requirements for promotion include health 
and vigor ot body as well as of mindv We are rightly accustomed to inveigh 
heavily against the faulty construction of ill-ventilated school-houses, but ther^ 
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are very few school-rooms which with proper vigilance on the part of the 
teacher could not be kept reasonably free from the poisoned atmosphere. It 
would be an excellent investment to employ an expert lecturer upon physiology 
and hygiene, to give our teachers and others a course of lessons upon the best 
ways of preserving the health of the children.— G. A. Littlepield, Superin- 
tendent 

Warren. — Physical Exercise, — More attention has of late been paid to the 
question of physical exercise in the schools. This seems a very important feat- 
ure of our school work. The positions in which the pupils are necessarily 
placed, so large a portion of the time at the desks, without any counteracting 
influence, must result in many cases in a cramped condition of the vital organs 
deleterious to health. Some light exercises which shall tend to expand the 
chest and rouse the torpid body must prove not only a physical but an intellec- 
tual benefit. The school can furnish but a little of that which the child ought 
to have, whether in the line of the physical or moral nature, during the few 
hours of the daily session, and the parent is the natural guardian of the child's 
interests in both these directions. But the parent relegates much to the school, 
and as teachers and officers, we shall be recreant to our duty, if we shrink from 
doing our utmost in every regard for those so committed to our trust. So far as 
in us lies, we must seek to guard and guide the child in his threefold life of 
the physical, the intellectual, and the moral. So long as our schools can, 
with truth, affirm this of their work with the young they will deserve, as they 
will doubtless have, the sympathy and confidence of the thoughtful, observing 
citizen and parent. — W. N. Ackley, Superintendent. 

WoovsocKKT.— Floor Space Bequired by a Pupil,— HhxQQ years ago the ques- 
tion of the amount of space, in any school-room, which should be given to a 
pupil was made the subject of professional investigation by the Brooklyn Board 
of Education, with results as shown by the following tabular statement: 



LOCATION. 



Boston, Mass 

Lowell 

Cambridge 

Worcester 

Bridgeport, Ct.... 
New York City.... 

Troy, N. Y 

Elmira, N. Y 

Syracuse, N. Y. . . . 

Oswego, N. Y 

Rochester, N. Y... 

Newark, N. J 

Erie, Pa 

Toledo, O 

Ann Arbor, Mich.. 

Chicago, III 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Kansas City, Mo... 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md 

Philadelphia, Pa... 

Switzerland 

Paris, France 

London, England. 
Glasgow, Scotland 



Square feet of 
Floor Space. 



14 to 16 
18 
18 
20 
20 
5, 6, 7 and 9 
15 

14 to 18 

12 to 16 
13 

15 to 18 

8 

13 to 20 

16 to 20 
13 to 15 

14 
20 
10 to 15 
18 
12 



13X to 17 
11 
10 
8 to 10 



Cubic feet of 
Air Space. 



175 to 200 

224 

212 

240 

266 
7, 80, 00 and 100 

182 
200 to 300 
150 to 250 

147 
200 to 300 

115 
156 to 240 
200 to 250 
170 to 200 

225 

250 
150 to 250 

260 

175 

j 66 to 272 
i Average 143 

160 to 190 
108 to 155 

150 

170 
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The Board of Education, after the information had been received, adopted 
the following resolutions; 

**Fm&T—Iie9olved, That after the passage of this resolution, no school-room 
in any new building shall be so seated that it does not allow, ai least, 14 square 
feet of floor space and 200 cubic feet of air space for each primary pupil, 16 
square feet and 285 cubic feet for each grammar grade pupil below the 3d 
grade, and 18 square feet and 250 cubic feet for each grammar grade pupil 
above 4th grade." 

" SKConjy—Besolved, That after the passage of this resolution, no new school 
building shall be erected that does not provide outgo and income air-flues of 
sufficient size, and so planned as to insure a change of the whole air of each 
school-room in said building from three to six times per hour. " 

The amount of floor space given to a pupil in the average public school build- 
ing of our town is 20 square feet : the number of cubic feet of air space 240. 

Flagrant Injustice. — Words of severity should never be used unless they are 
<ieserved. They may sometimes then be softened in consideration of the claims 
of mercy. The words I have used as a caption to what I am writing are used 
after deliberation and they are intended for persons who, unless they can '' see 
themselves as others see them " will vigorously resent them. They are intended 
for parents who allow their children, members of the public schools, to go to 
parties, balls, dances and the like, where, in wild excitement, they remain till 
long past midnight. 

What is the use of introducing physiology and hygiene into the course of 
study if, when the time comes to practice their principles, we trample every one 
of them beneath our feet? What sense of the sacredness of God's laws respect- 
ing bodily and mental health can remain in the mind of a child when the child 
sees that the parent or guardian does not hesitate to violate every one of them? 
I am not inclined to put too fine a point upon the thoughtless indulgence of the 
heads of families. But somebody must denounce heathenism and barbarism at 
home as well as abroad. There are several ways in which children may be 
sacrificed to Molock. They may be dressed in the most beautiful garments 
and never wear a sweeter expression than when they are placed in the arms of 
death. Fond mothers, foolish mothers, mothers who do not know or care to 
remember that nervous systems may be broken, shattered in youth, who do not 
know or care to remember that the seeds of death may be planted by gaslight 
and to the measures of sweet music ! Where are the causes of such abundance 
of premature decay and death as we see? Why does the beautiful world so soon 
wear a blasted look to so many eyes? Why so many that are weary and find 
life not worth the living? I have the strongest feeling of indignation when I 
hear it said, "Oh, our public schools are the cause of the broken constitutions or 
half developed bodies of our youth." Parents, I beg of you not to deceive your- 
selves by a charge so false. When you look at your children under the spell of 
a reception and think how fair they look, why not take a little thought of the 
morrow? How are they likely to look then, how, if you induce a habit of reck- 
less dissipation, at the end of a score of years? You not only imperil the health 
and happiness of your child but you do grievous wrong to the public schools, 
to teachers and pupils. What is a teacher to do with a pupil who comes into 
school with the fatigue and exhaustion of the previous night's dissipation 
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Stamped Upon her whole carriage! She will work on the failing strength of her 
nerves. Strong as may he her will she cannot do good work. The teacher sees 
that her mind is not receptive. He comprehends the case and is merciful. But 
at the end of the term the results are not satisfactory to pupil or to parent. The 
pupil has a low standing and there is something again wrong with the school I 

It is an unmerciful and unjust demand that parents make upon the teacher 
when they expect him or her to do all the fighting against the distracting social 
influences which, in these days, surround our youth. What is asked in the 
name of justice and reason is this. Let the work of the school-room have its 
place of first consideration, and let recreation be consistent with that work and 
with all that goes to qualify the child for a noble and useful life. Let health be 
sacred I Let youth grow up to habits of right living I Let the teacher have a 
fair chance I — C. J. White, Superintendent, 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



Cumberland.— if^TW of Gaining and Holding Aiieniion.—We have been 
much interested, when visiting primary schools, in noticing how successful 
some teachers were in gaining and holding the attention of their pupils, be- 
cause, by their skill in the use of the crayon, they could readily and rapidly 
portray on the black-board a variety of forms and figures, and thus appeal to 
that fondness for looking at pictures which seems innate in little children. 
When the teachers of our youngest pupils have this skill, and have associated 
with it the equally important gift of musical, well-trained voices, and are thus 
led to see that singing has its due place assigned to it in the exercises of the 
school, it may almost be said that with two such agencies the order and dis- 
cipline of such schools will take care of themselves. It is needless to add that a 
teacher having at her disposal such effective resources for banishing the spirit 
of disorder and confusion from hel: schoolrroom, can secure greater progress 
from her pupils in their regular studies ; and besides make the school life so 
attractive to even the youngest children, that they will be present at every ses- 
sion, unless illness or some other urgent reason keeps them away. — R Murray, 
Jr., Superintendent. 

Providence. — The Kindergarten Demanded. — One great difficulty in the regu- 
lation of our primary schools, is the constant demand for the admission of very 
young children. The law fixes the age of admission at five years, but the 
anxiety of parents to get their children into the schools leads to what is believed 
to be misstatements of age, in many instances. The result is the presence in 
the primary schools of very many children of such tender years that anything 
like efficient or systematic instruction is simply an impossiblility ; while the 
time consumed by the teacher in interesting and instructing them in special 
ways, more or less allied to the kindergarten system, is not only an extra tax 
upon the energies of the teacher, but an injustice to the other pupils in the 
school, who are thereby deprived of so much of the teacher's effort. And yet. 
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under the preseDt system, one class or the other must suffer, or else by dividing 
the neglect both classes suffer in something like equal proportion. And of those 
who have actually passed the five-year limit, the intellectual development so 
greatly varies, that children of the same age can by no means be taught in the 
same classes, while many would profit far more by being kept for some longer 
time under another system of instruction. There are also, in the city (in round 
numbers), 10,800 children under the age of five years, a large portion of whom 
could be reached by the kindergarten system. With the preliminary training of 
that system, these children would be far better prepared to undertake, intel- 
ligently, the work of the primary schools ; with the result of a great saving of 
time and labor now expended upon children in their first term in such schools, 
and the consequent raising of the average of good results to be secured by such 
schools. To all such children referred to above, the kindergarten system 
would, in the judgment of the committee, prove of inestimable benefit. The 
existing trouble about the five-year limit of age would disappear. It would not 
then be a question of age, merely, but the decision would be made upon the 
capacity of the child as well as upon its years, and many more children would 
be gathered under the beneficial influence of our school system. If it be said 
that the present rule fixing school age at five years stands in the way of progress 
in this direction, the committee can only express its belief that such a rule 
would readily give way to an earnest expression of desire to extend the field of 
the public school system. One such free kindergarten school is about to be 
established under the charge of an association formed in this city for that pur- 
pose. The committee firmly believes that if it were permitted to establish 
several such schools, the good results would more than justify its anticipations. 
The kindergarten system is no longer new. Its merits have been practically 
tested, and the long continued existence of one such school in this city, under 
private auspices, with its record of work done, the character of its pupils 
and the standing in the community of those who uphold it, is a demonstration 
of the value of the system. — Committee, 

Warkbn. — Increase of Oral Teaching. — For the last two or three' years in the 
intermediate departments the number registered has been small, while in the 
primary grades there has been a very perceptible increase. If there is to be 
noted any distinctive change in the work of thes^ several grades, it is in the 
direction of variety and a larger use of oral methods, with an increase of work 
outside the text-book. This is, in my opinion, to be every way encouraged 
and can scarcely be carried to excess. It indeed makes much heavier demands 
upon the teacher's energy, time, and versatility, but gives in results much more 
than an equivalent compensation. There is great danger that the pupil, especi- 
ally in these lower grades, will associate his knowledge so closely with his text- 
book, that he will fail to discover that the book is no more than a convenient 
depository of facts, while the facts themselves are entirely independent of the 
books and belong to the world in which he is to move and think. Far too fre- 
quently, for the good name of the teacher, does the child perform skillfully 
the work laid down in the book, while he thinks you have brought him some- 
thing entirely new and foreign, if you propound similar questions based on the 
practical affairs of common life. The child should learn very early that his 
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drill in numbers, or spelling, or geography, is for a far more real purpose than 
to show how much dry, unassimilated material his poor, abused brain can 
carry. His numbers should have as real a use to him as his sled and skates. 
The apt teacher in these departments should display a most versatile and cun- 
ning ingenuity, and skill should very largely take the shape of power to invest 
the common topics and exercises of the everyday work with novelty of applica- 
tion and freshness of expression. Only when the teacher is alive with enthu- 
siasm about these common things and feels constant inspiration from new 
conceptions of their manifold phases and adaptations, can the child's mind be 
aroused or his energies be stimulated to proper and easy action. Nowhere 
more than in the work of the few early years can the pupil's tasks be rendered 
unspeakably dismal and forbidding. Some English writer has wisely said, that 
children do not wear out and fail so much from an excess of work assigned 
them, as from the general dreariness of it all. That which fascinates does not 
tire. The nearer the child can be brought in his school work to the eager spirit 
with which he hastens to his sports, the less will there be of fatigue and worry. 
— W. N. AcKLEY, Superintendent. 

WbstbbJjY.— Best Teachers Demanded. — Primary schools should have the very 
best teachers Some school officers act as if they thought almost anybody will 
do in teaching the little children. Not so. They need, and should have, the 
wisest, the best teachers, such is their plastic and impressible nature. "As 
the twig is bent, so the tree inclines." How important for time and eternity 
that the child's mind be bent in the right direction, given the right aspiration 
and training ! No place here for a coarse, unrefined, loose-principled, and in- 
different teacher ! A profane, or rude and unrefined, or unprincipled person 
is no fit person to teach children and young people, though in adaptation, in 
impartation of knowledge, and in scholarship, he may be perfect. The teacher 
to the child is next to the parent, in all that goes to make and develop true 
manhood and womanhood. ''As are the parents so are the children;" " as are 
the teachers so are the scholars.*' Therefore those who have most to do with 
our public schools in the State and town and school district, should be deeply 
interested in them, and strive to make them more attractive and efficient, and 
make them greater powers for moral and intellectual good to the state, the 
church, and society.— O. U. Whitfokd, Superintendent. 

WooNSOCKET. — Embarrasisments and Difficulties.-— The primary schools are the 
most numerous and are generally taught by our youngest and least experienced 
teachers. The difficulties in them are often of a very perplexing nature, baffling 
for a time' the best efforts. Some schools are entirely French. The children 
seem to be bewildered when they enter, and the teacher must endure more or 
less confusion. The difficulties are enhanced by the entering of new pupils into 
the lowest grades at all times of the year. In one school of the grade referred 
to, at the beginning of the present term there were 36 pupils registered. At 
the end of the fourth week there were 60. Imagine the embarrassment of a 
teacher in such circumstances. How is she to act ? Is she to make a new class 
every day? How many new classes must she make ? The case referred to is a 
common one. Every spring term this eril is of large dimensions. I am of the 
opinion that somer estriction should be placed upon the admission of such 
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pupils to our schools. It will be a delicate matter, but the school committee 
have it clearly in their power to regulate it. Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachu- 
setts, has held as follows : ** There being no specified direction how schools 
shall be organized, how many scholars shall be kept, what shall be the qualifica- 
tions for admission to the schools, the age to which they may continue, these 
must all be regulated by the committee under their power of general superin- 
tendence." 

At least the committee are justified when it is known that a child might have 
entered school at the beginning of a term and have commenced with a class 
then formed, but did not do so, in refusing such child permission to enter to the 
inevitable embarrassment of the teacher and injury of the school. 

Those teachers who have begun the instruction of French children with the 
sound method have succeeded remarkably well in getting good pronunciation, 
if they have not made a great gain in the rapidity of reading power which in 
some cases is quite remarkable. They have secured a good articulation of those 
letters and syllables, which to the Frenchman are so difficult. It is to be hoped 
that teachers will bring all possible enthusiasm and perseverance to their very 
trying work. — C. J. White, Superintendent, 



RULES AND REGULATIONS. 



Charlestown. — A Programme of Daily Work.—EYerj teacher should have a 
programme of the daily recitations posted up in some conspicuous place in the 
school-room, because a brief outline of the school work is a valuable aid, to the 
pupils, to the school officers, and to the teacher. It should specify all the 
classes, and the particular time for each of them to recite, and in no way should 
one exercise conflict with another. The teachers who follow some systematic 
plan can so divide their time and attention as to give better satisfaction to all 
concerned. When teaching is performed with little adherence to a well-arranged 
system of school work, too much of the teacher's time is frequently bestowed 
upon the older scholars to the neglect of the younger ones ; and the habits of 
regularity and punctuality are disregarded by keeping the school in session after 
the regular time for closing. The scholars are always opposed to this mode of 
procedure, especially those who have a long distance to travel in the winter sea- 
son, and many chores to do after returning from school. 

Interference of Private Work. — ** The teachers are expected to make the teach- 
ing of their schools their main business, to give to it their best thoughts and 
energies, and to devote themselves to it to the exclusion of all other regular 
employment." The above rule is violated by the teacher, who brings sewing, 
knitting, wreath-making, and several other kinds of work into the school-room, 
and while pursuing the various vocations, delegates the authority of teaching to 
the more advanced scholars. Such improper management on the part of the 
teacher should be deemed a sufficient reason for the school committee to dis- 
charged any one so inclined,— W. F. Tucker, Superintendent. 
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Teachers. — 1. The school-houses shall be opened, and the teachers present, at least fifteen min- 
utes before the beginning of each session, and the bell shall be rung five minutes before the 
commencing of school, both morning and afternoon. The bell shall again be struck precisely at 
the specified time for beginning school, as a signal for commencing the exercises. 

2. All the public schools shall be opened in the morning by reading a portion of the Scriptures, 
which may be done by the teacher alone or in connection with the older pupils, the whole school 
being required for the time to suspend other duties, and to giYJo proper and respectful attention. 
This exercise may be followed by prayer or not, at the discretion of the teacher. 

3. The furniture, apparatus, and all other property in the school-houses, shall be under the 
special charge and care of the teachers therein during school hours. They shall see to it that the 
said property is not defaced or otherwise injured by the scholars, and that the school-house and 
grounds are kept neat and tidy and in general good order. 

4. The teachers shall give careful attention to the ventilation and temperature of the school- 
rooms, avoiding the extremes of heat and cold ; opening and airing their rooms at recess, and at the 
end of each session. They shall also take all needed sanitary precautions to guard the health of 
their pupils. When the scholars, in times of inclement weather, enter the school-room with wet 
feet and damp clothing, they must be required by the teachers to thoroughly dry them, ^hen pos- 
sible, before proceeding to their studies. 

5. During term time, the schools shall be kept every day of the week, except Saturday and 
Sunday, and except legal holidays, which are Washington's Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. There shall, however, be granted one day in each term to 
every teacher, to visit other schools. With the above exceptions, and except in cases of emergency, 
no regular session of a school shall be suspended without the permission of the school committee. 

6. In cases where teachers visit other schools, they shall notify the superintendent in writing, 
at least three days beforehand, of their intentions to make such visits; and after such visits have 
been made, they shall inform him of the names of the schools visited, and the time spent in each. 

7. There shall be two daily sessions of the schools, of three hours each ; and in each session 
there shall be a recess of fifteen minutes, of which no pupil shall be deprived ; though for punish- 
ment, he may not be allowed to take it at the regular time with the school. 

8. No pupil shall be detained more than fifteen minutes after the morning session, or more than 
an hour after the afternoon session, without previous notice given to parenta or guardians. 

9. It shall be the duty of teachers to guard the conduct of pupils, not only in the hours of school, 
but also at recess, and on their way to and from school, and to extend at all times a watchful care 
over their morals and manners, endeavoring to inculcate those virtues which will be a sure founda- 
tion for future usefuhiess and happiness. 

10. It shall be the duty of the teachers to fill all blanks, and make such returns as may be re- 
quired of them by l»w. 

11. On the first day of each term, every teacher shall give notice in writing to the superintendent 
that the school has commenced, and a similar notice shall be given him, at least two weeks before 
the term ends, of the close of the school. 

12. In case of obstinate disobedience or willful violation of orders, a teacher may suspend a 
pupil from school for the time being, and shall immediately, in writing, inform the parent or guar- 
dian, and the trustee and superintendent, of such case. 

13. No teacher shall allow the use of any other text-books than those authorized by the school 
committee. The authorized books are: Appleton's Readers, Buckwalter's Spellers, Bradbury's 
Eaton's Arithmetic and Algebra, Mitchell's Geography, Swinton's Grammar, Goodrich's History 
of the United States. 

Pupile. — 1. Good morals being of the first importance, and essential to their progress in useful 
knowledge, the pupils are strictly enjoined to avoid all vulgarity and profanity, falsehood and 
deceit, and every wicked and disgraceful practice ; to conduct themselves in an orderly manner, 
both in and out of school ; to be diligent and attentive to their studies ; to treat each other politely 
and kindly in all their intercourse; to respect and obey all orders of their teachers in relation to 
conduct and studies; to be punctual in their daily attendance; and to be cleanly in person and 
dress. 

2. Pupils must not be dismissed during school hours, except on the written request of parents or 
guardians, and except in cases of illness or sudden emergency. 

3. Every pupil who shall, anywhere on or around the school premises, use or write any profane 
or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene picture or representation, or cut, mark, or other* 

10 
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wise iotentionally deface any school fnroiture or building, inside or out, or any property wliat- 
soever belonging to the school estate, shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of 
the offence, and shall bo liablefto the action''of civil law. 

4. No scholar of either sex shall be 'permitted to enter^anyjpart of the yard or buildings appro- 
priated to the other, without the teacher's permission. 

6. The smoking and chewing of tobacco in or about'the school-house are strictly prohibited. 

6. The scholars^shalPclean the mud and dirt from^their feet on^entering^Jthe^school-room, and 
shall take their seats in a quiet and respectful manner. 

7. All the scholars^shall leave school in£good order^and^quietly, and as soon as dismissed, unless 
permitted by the teacher to remain ; (and all unnecessary noise in or aroundj[^the school-house is 
prohibited. The throwing of 8ticks, stones, snow-balls, or other missiles, in or near the school- 
house, or on the school premises, and the knocking off of hats or caps are strictly prohibited. 

8. The'occasions which sball.furnish.'sufficient^cause^for.'a pupil's ^suHpension are the follow- 
ing: flagrant misconduct; absence of more than five days without excuse; intentionally defacing 
school property; and the commission of the following acts on or about the school premises; 
habitual profanity, use of unchaste language, drawing of obscene pictures, or having the same in 
possession, and having flre-arms'on or about the person. 

9. The teachers shall see^to it tliat these '• Rules andf Regulations of the Public Schools," pre- 
scribed by the school committee, are po8ted|in a conspicuous place in the school-room ; and that the 
rules and regulations for the pupils be read at least once a month. 

East Providencb. — By-Laws of Hie School ^Committee. 

Article I.— Thb Committee. 

Section 1, The school committee shall meet for organization within one week after the annual 
town election. All new members^ before acting, shall be duly engaged to the faithful performance 
of the duties of their otHce. 

Sec. 2. At this meeting, a chairman, and clerk of the committee, and the superintendent of 
public schools, shall be elected for the ensuing year, the latter to hold his office until the election 
of his successor. 

Sec. 3. The chairman shall preside at all meetings of the committee. In his absence, a chair- 
man pro tempore shall be elected. 

Sec. 4. The clerk shall keep a full and fair record of all meetings, and preserve on file all 
papers relating to the business of the committee, and in the absence of the chairman, he shall call 
the meeting to order.. In his absence a clerk pro tempore shall be elected. 

Sec. 6. Regular meetings of the school committee shall be held on the third Wednesday of each 
month, at 7^ o'clock p. m. 

Sec. 6. Special meetings of the school committee shall be called by the clerk, at the request of 
the chairman or superintendent, and the clerk shall notify each member of the time and place ot 
such meeting. 

Sec. 7. Three.members shall constitute a quorum, but any'number may adjourn. 

Article II.— The Superintendent. 

Section 7. The superintendent shall act under the advice and direction of the school committee, 
and shall have the superintendence of all the public schools. He shall have the general charge of 
all the teachers and janitors, and of all the school property, and the repairs on the same. 

Sec. 2. lie shall visit each school from time to time, and examine its progress and condition; he 
shall advice and direct the teachers in relation to the course of instruction and discipline in their 
respective schools, and see that all orders and regulations of the committee are fully enforced. In 
case any teacher refuses to obey his written instructions, he shallj have power to suspend such 
teacher, reporting the same to the chairman of the committee, forthwith. 

Sec. 3. He shall, at the close of each year, examine^or cause to be examined, the classes of the 
several schools, and make a selection of such pupils as are best prepared for? promotion, and 
cause the proper transfers to be made; and no pupils shall be transferred from one school-room or 
grade to another, without the consent of the superintendent. 

Sec. 4. He shall examine into all cases of discipline reported to' him by .teachers, or by the 
parentor guardian of any jpupil, and shall take 'such action' in the matter as he shall deem neces- 
sary, reporting ;the>ame 'at the next meeting'of the^committee. 

Sec»jS, He_shall_keep a record ^of the date of .employment and discharge^of all teachers and 
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janitors, and of their respective salaries and positions ; and shall furnish to the town treasurer a 
certified pay-roll at such times as he may require. 

Sec. 6. He shall purchase all supplies for the schools, and furnish text-books for iqdigent pupils 
when he deems it advisable, and shall certify to all bills for such supplies and for repairs on all 
school property. 

Sec. 7. He shall call together all the teachers, once, at least, in each term, for the purpose of 
interchanging views on the various points of instruction and discipline. 

Article m.— Schools. 

Section 1. The school year shall begin on the first Monday in September, and shall be divided 
into three terras. The first term shall close on the second Friday before Christmas and be fol- 
lowed by a vacation of two weeks. The second term shall consist of thirteen weeks and be followed 
by a vacation of one week. The third term shall close on the last Friday before the Fourth of 
July. 

Sec. 2. All the schools, except the high school, shall hold their closing session for each term on 
Friday afternoon, the high school on Thursday afternoon. 

Sec. 3. The following holidays shall be granted to all the schools, viz : Every Saturday, Wash- 
ington's Birthday, Memorial Day, Thanksgiving Day and the day after, and all other legal holidays. 

Sec. 4. No school shall be dismissed without permission from the committee or superintendent. 

Sec. 5. No person shall be allowed to address any school, except the superintendent and mem- 
bers of the committee and those invited by them. 

Sec. 6. No person shall be allowed to visit any school to make arrangements for, or give notice 
of, any entertainment or amusement, or for any purpose whatever, not connected with the schools 
and their instruction. 

Sec. 7. No school-room shall be used for any purpose, other than the regular school sessions, 
without the permission of the committee. 

Sec. 8. There shall be held under the direction of the superintendent, in each school except the 
high school, two sessions daily, amounting to five hours, with a recess in each session, of not less 
than five minutes, nor more than ten minutes. The high school shall have a single session, daily, 
of five hours. 

Abticlb IV.— Teachers. 

Section 1. The teachers in the public schools are required to observe and carry into full eflfect 
all regulations and directions of the committee, and ol the superintendent, in regard to the instruc- 
tion and discipline of their respective schools, and to attend all meetings called by the superinten- 
dent. A faithful compliance with these by laws shall be one of the conditions on which teachers 
may retain their positions. 

Sec. 2. They shall be in their respective school-rooms fifteen minutes before the specified time 
for beginning school, open the rooms for the admission of their scholars, and cause the bell to be 
rung; they shall open the morning session of each school with reading from the Bible, as a devo- 
tional exercise, or with prayer, at the option of the teacher. 

Sec. 3. They shall devote themselves, exclusively, to the duties of their office, and shall thor- 
oughly prepare themselves, daily, in all the studies pursued in their several classes; they shall 
exert a careful supervision over their pupils at all times, while on the school premises, and, so far 
as possible, while going to and returning from school. 

Sec. 4. They shall take daily care that the school-houses, furniture and apparatus in the same, 
as well as the out-buildings, fences, and all property belonging to the school estate, and books of 
reference, and those loaned to indigent scholars, be not defaced or ii^ured; they shall see that the 
doors of all out-bulldings are locked at the close of each day, and that the janitors of theic 
respective schools properly perform the duties required of them. 

Sec. 6. They shall enroll the names of pupils as soon as admitted, and carefully note all absences 
each half -day ; in all cases of absence they shall ascertain from the parents or guardians of pupils, 
whether such absence is by their permission, and report all cases of truancy, without delay, to the 
parents or guardians, and to the superintendent. 

Sec. 6. They shall record, in their respective registers, the names of all pupils, their ages, 
places of residence, dates of admission, absences, conduct in school and progress in their studies; 
and they shall transmit a report of the same to the parent or guardian of each pupil in the high, 
grammar and intermediate schools, at the close of each term, with a request that it be returned 
with his signature. 
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Sec. 7. They shall keep a record of all pupils who reside out of the town, and at the close of 
each term, shall send to the parent or guardian of such pupils, a hill for tuition, at such a rate as 
the superintendent shall direct. 

Sec. 8. The register of each teacher shall be, at all times, open to the inspection of the super- 
intendent and members of the committee. 

Sec. 9. They shall give proper attention to the cleanliness and dress of their pupils and see that 
they are supplied with the proper text-books; and, whenever satisfied of the inability of the parent 
or guardian of any pupil to furnish his children with the required text-books, they shall send a 
written order to the superintendent, specifying the books needed and the names of the pupils re- 
quiring them. These books shall belong to the school, and shall be loaned to indigent pupils only, 
and shall he returned to the teacher at or before the close of every term, or whenever the pupils 
may leave the school. 

Sec, 10. Whenever teachers shall deem any misconduct of a pupil, either in or out of school, 
such as to render him unfit to be a member of the same, they shall report such pupil to the super- 
intendent ; and whenever a pupil shall be guilty of violent opposition or gross misconduct, or shall 
be suffering from any contagious disease, they may suspend him from school, giving immediate 
notice thereof, in writing, to the superintendent and to the parent or guardian of the suspended 
pupil. 

Sec. 11. They shall make a written report to the superintendent, in the last week of each term, 
stating the number of pupils admitted to their respective schools, and the average attendance; and 
also the number of times each teacher in said school has been absent during the term. 

Sec. 12. They shall avoid corporal punishment, so long as good order can be preserved by 
milder measures. Whenever, as a last resort, such punishment shall become necessary for the 
proper discipline of the school, it shall be administered in the presence of the school or witnesses. 

Sec. 13. They may spend one day of each term in visiting schools, for the purpose of observing 
the discipline and methods of instruction in other schools. 

Sec. 14. No teacher shall allow any }>erson to occupy his place in any of the schools, excepting 
in cases of great emergency, without permission from the superintendent ; when a teacher is com- 
pelled by sickness to be absent from school, he shall send a substitute and give immediate notice to 
the superintendent. 

Sec. 16. If from any cause, the place of any teacher is filled by a substitute, the absent teacher 
■hall pay such substitute 75 per cent, of his regular salary. 

Sec. 16. It shall be the imperative duty of all teachers to make themselves acquainted with the 
by-laws adopted by the school committee, adti to read to their pupils, at least once in each term, 
such parts as relate to the government of the schools and the pupils. 

Sec. 17. The annual election of teachers shall occur at the regular meeting of the committee on 
the third Wednesday of July. Any teacher who may wish to resign, may do so, by giving two 
weeks' notice to the superintendent, in writing; and the committee may dismiss a teacher, by giving 
such teacher two weeks' notice, in writing. 

Article V.—Pupils. 

Section 1. Any child, in all respects qualified, may at any time enter the primary, interme- 
diate, or grammar school nearest his place of residence, by applying to the teacher at the school^ 
but no child shall attend any other^school, except by a permit from the superintendent. 

Sec. 2. No child shall be admitted as a pupil in a primary school, who Ijas not attained the age 
of five years; nor into the higher grades, unless regularly transferred, or found on examination to 
be qualified to enter the lowest class therein, except by a permit from the superintendent. 

Sec. 3. No child shall be permitted to attend any school, without first furnishing to the teacher 
a certificate from the superintendent of health or some practicing physician, that said child has 
been protected from small-pox by vaccination. 

Sec. 4. All pupils are required to be in their respective school-rooms before the time for begin- 
ning school, to be regular in their daily attendance, obedient to their teachers and the school 
regulations, and to be decently and properly clad. 

Sec. 6. Every pupil who shall be absent from school shall, on his return, bring the teacher a 
written excuse for such absence, from his parent or guardian, which shall be received as satisfac- 
tory by the teacher; provided, however, that a pupil who shall be absent for any cause, other than 
sickness, five half days in four successive weeks, or who shall not attend the examination of tbe 
school, may be required by the teacher to secure a permit from the committee, before resuming 
his place in school; and no pupil shall be allowed to leave the school before the close of the sett- 
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sfon, except on account of sickneM or some pressing emergency, without a written excuse from his 
parent or guardian. 

Sec. 6. Every pupil who shall, anywhere on or around the school premises, use or write any 
profane or unchaste language, or intentionally injure or deface any school furniture or buildings, 
inside or out, or any school property whatsoever, shall be punished in proportion to the nature and 
extent of the offence, and shall he liable to pay in full for all damages. 

Sec. 7. Pupils of the high and grammar schools, who shall leave their respective schools before 
the close of a term, shall, before entering again, submit to an examination for the determination ol 
the classes into which they may be entitled to enter, and no promotions will be made without a 
permit from the superintendent. 

Sec. 8. When a pupil can advance faster than his class, lie shall be allowed to do so; and he 
shall be promoted to a higher class at the beginning of each term, when fully qualitled, if there is 
room. 

Articlb VI.— Amendments. 

Section 1. These By-Laws shall not be amended or repealed, except by a vote of four-fifths of 
the members, unless the proposed change shall have been submitted at a previous meeting, or at a 
special meeting called for the purpose, when a majority vote shall be sufficient. 

North Kingstown.— i2w^^« and Regulations. 

Teachers.— 1. Every person before being employed to teach in any school supported wholly 
or in part by public money, shall be found qualitled according to law. 

2. The teachers are expected to make the teaching of their 8c-hool8 the main business, to give to it 
their best thoughts and energies, and to devote themselves to it to the exclusion of all other regular 
employment. And it is recommended that frequent meetings of the teavhern be held for the pur* 
pose of personal improvement, and of giving efficiency to the system of inntruction. 

3. It shall be the duty of the teacher to fill all blanks, and make such returns as may be required 
of them hy law, and by the school committee or trustees; and to give notice to the school committee 
of the time when the term will begin and close, so that the school may»be visited according to law. 

4. In case of difficulty in the discharge of their official duties, or wheu they may desire any 
temporary indulgence, the teachers shall apply to the trustees or committee for advice and direction. 

5. The teachers are required to be at their respective school-houses at least fifteen minutes be- 
fore the specified time for beginning the school in the morning and in the afteruoou ; and to open 
their respective school-rooms, for the reception of pupils, subject to all the rules of order for school 
hours, as soon as they enter the rooms. 

Q. No child under the age of five years shall be received as a scholar in a district school, unless 
by the consent of trustees or school committee of the town. 

7. The teacher shall enroll the names and ages of scholars as they enter the school, and cause 
all cases of absence and tardiness to be marked every morning and afternoon ; and any withdrawal 
from school before the hour of closing, except in case of sickness or upon a request, stated in writ- 
ing or In person, by the parent or guardian, shall be regarded as an absence. 

8. As regularity and punctuality of attendance are indispensable to the success of a school, it is 
important to maintain the principle that necessity alone can justify absence. In every instance of 
absence a written excuse or personal explanation shall be required of the parent, master, or guard- 
ian, on the return of the pupil to school. 

9. The teachers in each school shall put the pupils Into separate clasnes, according to their 
ages and attainments, and each scholar shall be confined to the studies of his class, unless for good 
reasons an exception be made by the teacher, under the advice, or with the approbation of the 
committee. 

10. It is expected that the teachers will exercise a general inspection over the conduct of the 
scholars, not only while in school but also during their recess, while in the aisles and yards, and 
while coming to, and returning from, school. 

11. The school shall be opened by reading a portion of the Bi|^le (or Testament,) followed by an 
exercise in singing. And it is desired that siuging by the whole school be encouraged, and as far 
as practicable, taught in all the schools. 

12. The government of the school should be of a mild and parental character. The teacher 
should use his best exertions to bring scholars to obedience and a sense of duty by mild measures 
and kind influences, and in cases where corporal punishment seems absolutely necessary, it should 
he inflicted with judgment and discretion. 
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18. For violent oppoeition, or groM immorality, or indecency, or contagious disease, a teacher 
mny exclude a pupil from school for the time; and in all such cases, shall forthwith give informa- 
tion, in writing, of the cause thereof to the parent or guardian, and to the school committee. 

14. Whenever the example of any scholar shall be such as to be dangerous to the morality of 
the other scholars, or to the good order of the school, and there is no hope of reformation, the 
teacher shall report the case to the school committee. 

15. The teachers in the several schools may adopt any course aod method of instruction which 
shall be consistent with a thorough mastery, on the part of every scholar, of the English language, 
(including orthography, etymology, pronunciation, definitions, composilionH, grammar, and read- 
ing,) mental and written arithmetic, geography, and the history of the United Btates; and in no case 
shall these studies be neglected by attention to other branches. 

10. In case any scholar is not provided with the proper l)ooks, the teacher shall inform the 
parent, guardian, or master thereof; and if such parent, guardian, or master shall not within one 
week provide proper books, the teacher shall inform the trustees of the district, who shall provide 
the same in manner prescribed by law. 

17. The teacher shall endeavor to combine the use of oral instruction and familiar explanations 
with the recitation from the prescribed books, especially on the subject of morals and manners. 

18. Exercises and declamation may take place at suitable times, at the direction of the teacher, 
under the advice of the committee. 

19. Every teacher shall keep a record of all the recitations of every class, and of the manner in 
which every member of the class shall acquit himself in his recitation, using tigures or otherwise 
to mark degrees of merit, and shall exhibit the same to the parents or guardians, committee or 
trustee, when required. 

20. There shall be a recess of at least fifteen minutes in every half day for the older scholars, and 
oflener for the younger, at the discretion of the teacher. 

21. The teachers shall g^ve vigilant attention to the ventilation and temperature of their rooms, 
cansing those that have been occupied to be opened and aired each morning and afternoon at the 
times of recess, and at the end of school hours ; acd they shall use all proper means to avoid those 
injurious extremes of heat fpd cold which negligence might induce. 

22. The teachers shall take care that their rooms and entries are kept neat and clean, and swept 
as often as necessary. 

23. The teachers shall take care thatthe school-houses, the apparatus in the same, and all the pub- 
lic property entrusted to their charge, be not defaced or otherwise injured by the scholars; and it 
shall be the duty of the teachers to give prompt notice to one or more of the trustees ot any repairs 
or supplies that may be needed; and they may prescribe such rules for t'he use of the yard and out- 
buildings connected with the school-bouses as shall ensure their being kept in a neat and proper 
condition, and shall examine them a6 often as may be necessary for such purpose, and tbey shall be 
held responsible for any want of neatness or cleanliness about their premises. 

24. The following shall be the construction of the teacher's engagement, unless otherwise speci- 
fied in written contract: they shall teach t>ix hours every day, including recess, and shall divide the 
day into two sessions, with at least one hour intermission in the middle of the day; they shall teach 
every day in the week, except Saturday and Sunday, and four weeks for a month. They may dis- 
miss the schools on the Fourth of July, on Christmas, and days of public fast and Thanksgiving, 
and for the purpose of attending a Teachers' Institute, and such other meetings as the commissioner 
of public schools may appoint and invite the attendance of the teachers, and they may lake one-half 
day in each month for the purpose of visiting other schools of the town. 

26. Pupils.— Qtood morals being of the first importance, and essential to their progress in useful 
knowledge, the pupils are strictly enjoined to avoid idleness and profanity, falsehood and deceit, 
and every wicked and disgraceful practice, and to conduct themselves in a sober, orderly, and decent 
manner, both in and out of school ; to obey all orders of their teachers in relation to their conduct 
and studies, and lo be punctual and constimt in daily attendance. 

26. The scholars must scrape their feet on the scraper, and wipe them on every mat they pass 
over on their way to the school-roOm; they must hang their hats, caps and overcoats on the hooks, 
or deposit them on the shelves appropriated to each respectively ; and must be held responsible for 
the neatness of their own desks and the door nearest to their seats, and for the good order of their 
books and stationery. 

27. No scholar who comes to school without proper attention having been given to the cleanli- 
ne88 of his person and of his dress, or whose clothes are not properly repaired, shall be permitted 
to remain in achooL 
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28. Every pupil who shall, anywhere on or around the school premises, use or write any profane 
or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene pictures or representations, or cut, mark, or other- 
wise intentionally deface any school furniture or buildings, inside or out, or any property whatso- 
ever helouging to the school estate, shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the 
oflfence ; and shall he liable to an action at law. 

29. Every pupil who shall, accidentally or otherwise, injure any school property, whether fences, 
gates, trees, or shrubs, or any huilding or any part thereof, or break any window glass, or injure or 
destroy any instrument, apparatus, or furniture belonging to the school, shall be liable to pay in full 
for all the damage done. 

30. All the scholars shall leave the school in good order and quietly as soon as dismissed, unless 
permitted by the teacher to remain ; and all unnecessary noise in or around the school-house is pro- 
hibited. 

31. No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter that part of the yard and buildings ap- 
propriated to the other, without the teacher's permission. 

32. Smoking and chewing tobacco in the school -house or upon the school premises are forbidden. 

33. Every teacher shall keep a copy of these rules and regulations posted up in the school-room, 
and shall cause the same to be read aloud in school at least once in every month, or oftener if he 
ohoose. 



SCHOOL-HOUSES. 



Harrington. — Condition of School Property. — At no time in the history of 
our town has the school property been in such good condition as now. In Dis- 
trict ]So. 4, a French roof has been added to the building, giving a large, airy 
room upstairs. The front extension in the form of two towers, gives roomy 
halls, good cloak rooms, and short flights of stairs with broad landings. The 
change gives the district practically a new building.— F. P. Church, Superin- 
tendent. 

Charlestown. — General Improvement. — All the school-houses in the southern 
part of the town, were recently repaired, but there is yet a great deal of work to 
be accomplished before our school-rooms and play-grounds will put on that 
comfortable and home-like appearance which makes them more pleasant and 
attractive to the children and teacher. The seats in school-house No. 2 are 
made after the old style, and are not properly graded. The space between the 
Feat and the desk is too wide for the smaller children, though it is ample for the 
larger scholars. Let the arrangement of school furniture always be such as to 
meet the exigencies of the pupils, as it makes a vast difference to the completion 
of an education. Our school-houses are, as a general thing, in better condition 
than they have been for several years. — W. F. Tucker, Superintendent. 

Cumberland. — Timely Repairs. — In several of the districts there is an evident 
desire to keep the school structures in as good a condition as possible. Hence 
all needed repairs are promptly attended to, the walls of the rooms are either 
whitened yearly, or neatly papered, and the work of painting and varnishing is 
not neglected, whenever need or occasion arises. Accordingly, while such 
buildings can, perhaps, make no pretensions to elegance, there is about them an 
air of ueatness, cledoliness and attractiveness which makes it a pleasure to enter 
them. The slight additional tax required to keep everything in and about the 
school buildings in proper repair will hardly be felt by the tax-payers, while 
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they wilLderive a real salisfaclion from seeing the interior and exterior of the 
Bcbool-housc, the boundary fence, the yard, and everything about the building, 
kept in the condition which they ought to be. 

Steam Heating.— In District No. 12, Lonsdale, a new steam-heating apparatus 
has been put into the building, and by means of a system of pipes an equable 
temperature is diffused through all the rooms of the building. The whole thing 
besides is so easily regulated, that whatever the outside weather may be, no dif- 
ficulty is experienced in keeping each room comfortable. — R. Murray, Jr., 
Superintendent, 

ExBTER. — Poor School-Houses a Disgrace. — A suitable building, furnished with 
the necessary material, should be provided for school purposes. True, instruc- 
tion might be given in a barn, a hut, or a hovel, or even in the open air, but 
these would not be suitable permanent places for imparting instruction to youth- 
ful minds. This responsibility devolves on the citizens of each district. If 
they allow their school- house to become dilapidated or unsuited for the purpose, 
they alone must bear the odium of such a conaition. — J. H. Edwards, Super- 
intendent, 

HoPKiNTON. — The School- House an Indi/^tion of Prevailing Sentiment. — The 
school-house should be the special care of each district. As the intelligent trav- 
eler looks down from the hilltop on the little hamlet, he sees most prominently 
outlined against the sky the spire of the village church and he feels that the 
better sentiment of the community is not neglected; but he looks again and if 
he sees the school house dilapidated and neglected he feels that after all one 
element of the perpetuity of the life of the community is deficient. But if it 
and its ample grounds are neat, trim and well cared for he feels that two Utopian 
elements are present. Even if the school-house be outside of the village in the 
rural district, its situation furnishes no excuse for its exterior or interior ill 
appearance. Every parent should make his home just as beautiful and attrac- 
tive as his means or his ingenuity will warrant. Why? Simply that home 
may be pleasant for his loved ones? Not merely that, but also that it may be a 
means of culture and development of correct tastes and habits. And, as the 
child goes out from his carefully furnished and neatly kept home to the house 
of learning he should meet nothing there that shall mar his ideal of harmony of 
surrounding and detail. The antiquated pedagogue, the defunct text-book, and 
the dilapidated school-house, with everything as hard and harsh as possible for 
the pupil, are relics of a departed age and a backward civilization. The infer- 
ence may fairly be drawn from a community that says by its indifference, 
"anything will do for a school-house," that it would also say "anything will 
do for a school and anything for a teacher. '* The public school is a gem and is 
almost the only prize within the reach of the masses, and the receptacle for the 
treasure should be made fit for a royal jewel of inestimable value. No extrava- 
gance is called for. The plain, neat setting often adds to the brilliancy of the 
jewel itself. No part of the grounds or building should suffer for want of 
repair. As the map on the wall should be an object lesson understood by the 
pupil so all his surroundings should be object lessons of a high state of civiliza- 
tion. The highway, the public library and the school-house are all clearly dis- 
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tinguishable marks of the civilization of the people. The room should be light 
and airy, warm and pleasant. The seating should be carefully adjusted to the 
comfort and convenience of the pupil. The blackboard should be kept in such 
a condition that every one in the room can see clearly any mark made upon its 
surface. Every trustee should look after the details of the school-house furnish- 
ings and grounds. The latter should be carefully graded and the grade main- 
tained outside as well as inside the school. Every district should let its trustee 
know that he is expected to see to these things and that it will gladly meet any 
reasonable expense incurred. We look for the day to come when in country, 
as well as in village, improved grounds and buildings shall be as carefully 
sought after and found as improved methods of teaching and text-books. Then 
and then only shall we be satisfied that the public school is fully appreciated 
and suitably cjierished in the hearts of the people.— P. M. Barber, 2nd, Super- 
intendent, 

Johnston. — Improvements. — The important matter of school-houses has re- 
ceived more than the ordinary share of attention from the committee, during 
the year. In District No. 1, Olneyville, a lot has been purchased for a new 
school-house; the lot has been graded and partly paid for, and plans and speci- 
fications for the building are now under consideration. The new lot is pleas- 
antly located on high land, and the new house will be a prominent ornament of 
the village. In District No. 7 (Manton) the spirit of thrift and enterprise has 
manifested itself in the enlargement of the old school building by the addition 
of another room. They now have a very neat looking house containing two 
good sized, pleasant school-rooms. The building is heated with steam and is 
surmounted by a trim belfry. A district which can do as well ought to do a lit- 
tle better and provide a bell for the belfry. This district has the pleasantest 
school-yard in the town. We would that people paid more attention to the sur- 
roundings of the school-house. . Children early learn to love the beautiful, and 
nothing makes a school-house pleasanter to the pupils, than a nice yard, with 
good walks and plenty of shade trees. — Committee. 

Lincoln. — Mw School- Hotise. — In District Nos. 1 and 2, Central Falls, a new 
school-house was built last summer. It contains four school-rooms, with a 
seating capacity for 273 scholars, and is a neat and convenient building. It is 
heated by steam. The entire cost, including. lot and furniture, was $10,752.68. 
This district is constantly growing in population, and already contains more 
than one-half of the school children of the town. It o\^ns two-thirds of the 
school property, according to valuation, which is $115,000 for the entire town. 
All its school-houses are in good condition, and all except one are comparatively 
new. — Committee. 

North Providence.— iVJ?«^ ScTiool-ffouse.— The subject of better school facili- 
ties in two districts engaged the attention of the people simultaneously with the 
abolition of the *' district system." The result in the Centredale district is a 
new school-house of modern design with three large rooms furnished with single 
desks, two of which have forty- eight desks each and the other forty-three, well 
ventilated and lighted, has been built on the old lot, at a total additional expense 
to the town, so far, of $4161.90. There yet remains to complete what is abso- 
u 
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lutely needed in this district at once,— the grading of the school-house lot and 
the building of proper fences. A portion of the old school-house was utilized 
in building the new, using it as an addition to the main building by making of 
it a room for the primary department. The new building was dedicated with 
appropriateiservices on the 22d of February, 1S8Q.— Committee. 

Providence.— iforc StiU Needed.— Of four new buildings this year, two were 
merely to take the place of old buildings abandoned, and the seating capacity of 
the new is very little greater than that of the old ones. The other two are 
entirely new schools, and by so much the pressure of over-crowding is relieved. 
But this relief is not much in excess of the natural increase of pupils in a con- 
stantly growing and thriving city, and falls far short of meeting the present 
needs of these grades. There are still school buildings where more than one 
hundred children are enrolled in a single room, and where the aVerage attend- 
ance will come very near that number; rooms where every seat is occupied, and 
yet new names are cqnstantly being presented for enrollment. Of the 178 pri- 
mary and intermediate rooms in the city, it is safe to say that by far the greater 
number are over-crowded and the teachers over-taxed; — having more children 
assigned to each teacher than can possibly be taught with any desirable degree 
of thoroughness or efficiency. — Committee. 

The new building on Smith's hill is the finest building for its purpose in the 
city, and is admired by all who see it. 

Though the two new buildings on Sayles street, so recently occupied, might 
be supposed to make the accommodations in the ninth ward ample, the fact is 
that this section of the city is still in urgent need of increased accommodations. 
The new houses give better, but not greater, accommodations than before. — H. 
8. Tarbbll; Superintendent. 

South Kingstown. — Poor School' Houses, Poor Economy. — At present a num- 
ber of districts are feeling the benefit of better accommodations for the children. 
The blessings to be conferred on the children who will occupy the new school- 
houses recently built and repaired in our town can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Children in such school-rooms as these houses contain, will not, only be benefitted 
physically, but mentally and morally. Better accommodations are needed in 
several districts. The houses in these districts demand the attention of the 
committee. The cost of putting them in suitable condition to be occupied by 
teachers and children, should not for a moment be considered with the results 
to be secured in having good and convenient school accommodations. It is the 
poorest economy, if economy at all, to compel children to remain in poor school- 
rooms to be instructed by poor teachers, eveYi though a few dollars may be 
saved by the plan. In education there is a higher interest than *' the almighty 
dollar."— E. C. Tbfft, Superintendent 

WARWiCK.ScTiool-Hovses should he Attractive.— "^exi to the homes where our 
children receive their domestic training, and to the church where their moral 
and religious culture is especially provided for, the school-house, where the in- 
tellectual faculties are cultivated, should be made attractive. We beautify and 
adorn our homes, that they may be better pleased with their surroundings. 
Money spent in ornamenting the house of worship make^ the attraction thereto 
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much stronger. So it is with the school-house. The j^upils feel a lasting pride 
and satisfaction in the new house and commodious grounds, and that education 
is really worth laboring for, since so much money and attention has been in- 
vested to give them an opportunity for obtaining it, and the teachers feel more 
contented with their vocation, and work with greater energy. 

New House ai Pawtuxet. — The new housf in No. 1, Pawtuxet, stands on Atlan- 
tic avenue, and presents a noticeable view from several directions. The main 
building is seventy feet long, twenty-seven feet wide, and is flanked on either 
side by wings of ample dimensions. There are four school-rooms of equal size, 
26x29 feet, with eleven feet studding. Two only of the rooms are as yet in 
occupancy. The first room is furnished with forty-two single desks and chairs, 
and the second with fifty-six. The other rooms will be equipped as necessity 
requires. The structure was suitably "dedicated and set apart for free public 
schools " of that village on the evening of Febrary 6th, 1886. The Superintend- 
ent gave an address, taking for his subject ''The Common School in History." 
Addresses were also made by Qen. T. J. Morgan, principal of our Normal 
school, J. £. Risley. Esq., and others. The cost of the house was about $6000. 

New Building at Phenix — The purpose to build a new school-house in No. 7, 
Phenix, culminated last July. Work was immediately commenced by the 
removal of the old buildings from the site, cellar- digging, etc., and the new 
structure arose in due time, 37x67 feet in the main, with ample wings for halls 
and teachers' study. The school-rooms are four in number, each 28x36 feet 
with seats in position for 251 pupils. It was occupied in March last by two 
departments of the school, and at the commencement of the present term the 
four were in full occupancy. In style and finish, the house is unequalled in 
Western Rhode Island, and is to be dedicated in good time. Cost about $12,000. 

These beautiful buildings speak loudly for the prosperity and culture of their 
respective localities, and the energy of the inhabitants; and also demonstrate 
the regard -which the tax-payers entertain for the intellectual training of the 
rising generation. 

No. 4, Old Warwick, and No. 14, Riverpoint, have each begun the revival 
work. In each a four-room school-house is rapidly being constructed, and for 
the fall term we hope to see a quartette of new houses, one each in Nos. 1, 4, 
7 and 14, completed, dedicated, and fully equipped for common school work. 

Arbor Day. — ^The great West has the honor of inaugurating Arbor Day, 
Nebraska taking the lead in 1871, and Kansas, Minnesota. Indiana and West 
Virginia soon falling into line. The day is widely observed in these states by 
educators and pupils in adorning school and other public grounds, as well as by 
agriculturists, in utilizing the bleak plains of our Western regions. Millions of 
trees of various kinds have been planted there, and thousands of acres of culti- 
vated woodland are now not an uncommon sight. In 1883 the Superintendent 
of Public Schools of West Virginia appointed the 27th of April as Arbor Day, 
and invited the co-operation of teachers, parents, school-officers and pupils in 
planting trees on the grounds of the schools and homes. In Indiana by appoint 
ment of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Arbor Day falls on April 14 
Easter Monday, which is particularly appropriate for the planting of trees and 
flowers, with the accompaniment of literary exercises, songs and merry making, 
since all could unite in making it a feast of gladness, marking the return of 
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spring, and the renewed activity of the vital forces of Nature. On Saturday, 
April 24, 1886, the first legally authorized Arbor Day in Massachusetts was duly 
observed. Thousands of shade, ornamental and fruit trees were planted in 
various parts of the state, and the highest in authority participated in the cere- 
monies. 

This year Governor Currier, of Maine, appointed April 29, as Arbor Day, or 
a "Spring holiday or rural festival." He urged the people to plant trees, 
shrubs, vines and flowers about the highways, their homes, and the public 
grounds, and especially in the cemeteries, which shall throw a ''tender and 
grateful shade around the last resting places of the dead." Rhode Island inau- 
gurated this tree festival on Friday, April 30th inst. Lovers of nature, of 
healthy surroundings and of economy caught the idea and observed it. The 
schools of Providence planted memorial trees in Roger Williams Park, and 
addresses were made by distinguished gentlemen, etc. Arbor Day will in good 
time become a factor in the history of every State in our Union. Of the eighteen 
school yards in Warwick, those of Naiick, Phenix and Central are well shaded. 
Norwood has a row of young trees in front of the school house— a good begin- 
ning for the juveniles there, while the remaining fourteen are bare of trees or 
shrubbery. Let us have an Arbor Day in the future. Let us adorn our school, 
rooms with pictures and flowers, and the school premises with an attractive 
plant life. — D. R. Adams, Superintendent. 

Westerly. — TJie Model School-House. — The districts as a rule should give 
more thought and attention to their school-houses. No school-house should be 
built in the road or on the corner of two roads. It should have a good generous 
plat of ground for a play ground and a lawn. Trees, shrubs, and flowers 
should be planted and cultivated. The school-house itself should be spacious, 
airy, and neat, well adapted for school purposes, and well furnished with every 
facility for the education of the children. It should be kept well painted and 
repaired, and clean. The surroundings of children in their school days have 
great moulding power to make them either broad or narrow, careful or careless, 
tidy or untidy, refined or unrefined. All defacing or injuring of a school-house, 
inside or outside, should be strictly and promptly prevented. The intelligence 
and interest of a district in respect to the education of its children can be seen 
in the situation, structure, and condition of its school-house. — O. U. Whitpord, 
Superintendent. 

WooNSoCKET. — School AccommodaHons at Jenckesville. — The pressing needs of 
Jenckesville, as reported last year, have been met by the erection, on land pur- 
chased of the Harris Woolen Company, of a very attractive and well arranged 
two room building. The lot is 218 feet by 123 feet and cost $1700. The house 
is 32 feet by 70 feet, finished, inside, in ash. It has a seating: capacity of 128 
pupils. The furniture is of the best quality and was furnished by O. D. Case 
& Co., of New Haven, at a cost of $384. The cellar extends under the whole 
building, has a concrete bottom which is only four feet below the surface of the 
ground, while the floor is three feet above, thus affording a resort for the chil- 
dren in stormy weather. It contains two furnaces for heating purposes ensur- 
ing a drj*^ cellar at all times. Over the school-rooms is a loft that can readily be 
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made to furnish facilities for evening schools at little expense. The house is 
lighted and ventilated according to the most modern and best approved methods. 
It has all the conveniences of wardrobes, blackboards, &c., of the very best 
school building. The cost so far, not including grading and fences, is about 
$5600.— C. J. White, Superintendent, 



STUDIES. 



Barrington. — High School Couree of Study. — F^rst Tear. —Algebra, (year). 
History — Ancient, Medieval and Modem, (year). Physiology, (half year). Book- 
keeping, (half year). Latin — Harkness* Grammar and Reader. Exercises in 
writing Latin. 

Second Year. — Geometry, (year). Physics, (year). American Literature, (fall 
and winter terms). Botany, (spring term). Latin — Caesar's Gallic Wars, 4 
Books ; Cicero's Orations commenced ; Harkness Grammar. Arithmetic in 
place of Physics, once a week throughout the year. 

TTurd Fear.— Physical Geography, (fall term). Chemistry, (year) Rhetoric, 
(winter and spring terms). American Constitution^and Science of Government, 
(fall and winter terms). Reading from English Classics, (spring term). Latin 
— Cicero's 4 Orations, Virgil, Harkness' Prose Composition and Grammar. 
English Grammar will take the place of Chemistry once a week throughout the 
year. 

Fourth Fear.- Elements of Political Economy, (fall term). Intellectual and 
Moral Science, (winter and spring terms). Astronomy, (20 weeks). Geology, 
(20 weeks). English Literature, (year). Latin — sight translation, Harkness' 
C(»mposition, Virgil, Ovid. Exercises in composition and declamation will 
begin with second year and continue through the course. General exercises in 
Elocution, Vocal Music, Calisthenics and Lectures on Ethics and Manners 
throughout the course. 

BuRRiLLViLLE. — Limitation of Studies. — Our grammar schools, which ought 
to be the best in town, and which should furnish the best instruction, are seri- 
ously damaged by crowding into them too many studies. Their teachers are 
ordinarily called upon to hear eighteen or twenty recitations a day. The conse- 
quence is lessons must be hurried over; there is not time for thorough instruc- 
tion. Twelve classes a day, six in the forenoon and six in the afternoon, are all 
to which a teacher can do justice. This would give less than a half hour to a 
recitation. To effect a proper reduction in the number of classes, I would rec- 
ommend that scholars in our grammar schools be confined mainly to grammar 
school studies; readj^ng, writing, geography, arithmetic, grammar and history 
of the U. S. ; and that no scholar be allowed to take high school studies, as 
algebra, geometry, rhetoric, bookkeeping and the like, until this course was 
completed. In my judgment such a limitation of studies would add greatly to 
their efficiency.— A. H. Gramgbr, Superintendent. 
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CuMBBBLAND. — Mental Ariihmeiie. — We should like to see Colburn's Mental 
Arithmetic in more general use in our schools. We would urge on teachers 
that they should not withhold from their pupils the advantages that will result 
to them from careful training and thorough drill in mental arithmetic. When 
properly taught, it is an invaluable help in teaching children to reason, in 
imparting to them that mental grip and vigor that will enable them to follow 
out long processes of thought, and in giving to them that clearness of intellec- 
tual vision by which they will quickly and surely detect fallacies. 

Drawing.— 'A^nother branch, to which might profitably be given much more 
time and attention in oui schools, is that of '* Drawing.*' In these days we hear 
a great deal on the subject of ''Manual Training," and many educators are 
insisting on the necessity of planting thickly all over the land what are known 
as ''Industrial Schools." Now whatever the advantages which may be sup- 
posed to spring out of such schools, it is evident that the expense connected 
with them is so great that they can only be sustained in large towns and cities. 
In all our schools, however, the aptitudes and capabilities of the hand and eye 
can be greatly increased by a judiciously taught system of drawing. If a com- , 
petent teacher was hired to give instruction in this branch in the several schools, 
I think the results would be so gratifying that most of the citizens would feel 
that the additional outlay was more than justified. It is always pleasant to visit 
schools where it is plainly evident that attention has been given to this matter. 
When one enters a school, perhaps on the closing day, and sees accurately 
drawn on the black-boards by the pupils beautifully colored maps, or pleasing 
forms and figures of any kind, such a sight is not only gratifying, but it sug- 
gests favorable comments on the good judgment of those teachers, who realize 
that the hand and the eye need careful training as well as the memory, the rea- 
son, and the other intellectual faculties. — R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent. 

Glocester.— ifo HoNfies.—The attention given to the required branches 
seemed to be very evenly distributed, no one occupying the lion's share, which 
is often the case when the teacher has a hobby to ride. Good, honest work 
seemed to be the order of the day. — T. Irons, SuperintendenU 

Jamestown, — The higher English branches have been introduced and success- 
fully taught to the great benefit of the scholars studying them. — E. N. Ham- 
mond, Chairman. 

Johnston. — Arithmetie.— Our schools are improving in methods, both of teach- 
ing and reciting. As usual, arithmetic is the principal study. There is still too 
much of a tendency to cling to the text-book in this very important study. A 
text- book in arithmetic is designed not to take the place of, but to aid in, teach- 
ing. Most of the practical work of arithmetic must be taught by the teacher, 
the text-book being used only as a guide or outline. No arithmetic can be 
depended upon to meet every emergency. It matters but little whether or no a 
child can tell how much three times five is, if he cannot, also tell the price of 
three pencils at five cents each. Education is not above the practical in life. 
Indeed, nothing can be properly called education which cannot be practically- 
applied. The parrot-like recitation of arithmetical rules, followed by the merely- 
mechanical solution of a few examples under each rule amounts to but little for 
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any pupil. Some of our teachers have had very pleasant exercises in store- 
keeping, which not only taught numbers, but their practical use. I have en- 
couraged this feature wherever I have found it in practice. The mental and 
written work in arithmetic should be judiciously combined, for not always in 
actual transactions of life will our pupils find themselves provided with lead- 
pencil and pad. 

Beading and Spelling. — Reading and spelling have received special attention 
on my part during the year. We have few good readers and spellers among our 
pupils. The reading is in too many cases lifeless, indistinct, anything but what 
it ought to be; and spelling is worse than the reading. There are some marked 
exceptions to the general rule in regard to reading, but almost none in spelling. 
I have done what I could to bring these studies up to the standard by advising 
teachers and pupils, and insisting upon improvement. In my report a few years 
ago I stated that I had known a pupil to fail to solve problems in arithmetic 
simply because he could not correctly read them. During the past year I have 
seen just such cases. I think parents could help their children a great deal in 
these studies if they would require the boys and girls to read the newspaper 
aloud and spell*the common words found in it. 

Grammar. — Grammar is another study which demands more attention than it 
generally receives in our ungraded schools. I think a few minutes each day 
can be as profitably spent in learning the correct use of our mother tongue, as in 
learning the incorrect pronunciation of long lists of geographical names, or in 
committing to memory a spelling lesson so that the words may be spelled 
i/vithout being pronounced by the teacher. 

Compositions. — Composition, letter writing and declamations should form a 
part of the exercises in all the districts. I would recommend that the commit- 
tee re<fuire these exercises in our schools, and that members of graduating 
classes be required to submit to the committee at least four compositions during 
the year, two of which shall be on subjects assigned by the committee or super- 
intendent. I would also suggest that the committee encourage the teachers to 
occasionally arrange for special exercises in connection with their schools, to 
which the parents and friends shall be invited, and in which in addition to the 
recitations in various studies, declamations and composition, shall have a prom- 
inent part. 

Physiology.— 'Physiology has become established in our schools and is taught 
throughout our town. The examination papers of candidates for diplomas 
show the results of very efl3cient teaching. We were especially pleased with 
the knowledge of hygiene which was shown by the answers. 

Geography and History. — Geography and history occupy their usual place in our 
course, and are generally well taught. I have urged special attention to the 
history of Rhode Island during the last few months that our pupils might have 
a good understanding of what might be said on the occasion of the approaching 
anniversary of our neighbor and mother town, Providence. — V. F. Horton, 
Supei'intendent. 

'Newfob.t. —English.— The study of English was never so thoroughly taken 
up as at present in both the common and the high schools. Grammar is not 
made solely a matter of dry rule and exception but is chiefly taught, along 
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with simple rhetoric, by the expression^ of sensible thought in grammatical 
illustrations. The pupils are introduced early in the lower grammar grades to a 
happy acquaintance with the works of standard authors, and the companion- 
ship thus formed grows more and more intimate throughout all the grades 
above. — J. H. Cozzbns, Chairman, 

Course of Study Working Well, — The course of study adopted in 1883 and 
annually revised, continues in the main a judicious apportionment of studies 
among the several grades. Under its enlarged demands, the schools are accom- 
plishing each year more work than ever before. When it shall have been in 
force long enough for the classes to become fitted for promotion according to its 
standards it will prove far less burdensome than at present. The charges we 
hear of overwork in the schoolroom may often be traced, when proceeding 
from teachers, to the fact that the schools are not well in hand in point of order, 
and, when from parents, to the fact that the children are permitted to waste in 
outside attractions the strength due the school work. It would be difficult, at 
all events, after the pruning already done, to select further subjects which 
could be spared from the curriculum, in whole or in part, if we intend to 
keep pace with other first class school systems. The fundameiital importance 
of reading, language, penmanship, and arithmetic is as clearly recognized by 
the course, as it was in the fancied Augustan age of the three R's. After 
noticing, for example, the method suggested for conducting a reading lesson, 
one expects, when witnessing this exercise in our schools, to see children rise 
gracefully and stand quietly erect with full chest, vocal organs in the best 
attitude, book held high at a proper distance from the face, and expects above 
all things when the pupils are reading, to see them open their mouths and speak 
in imitation of the teacher, clearly and deliberately, with sufficient force to be 
easily heard anywhere in the quiet school-room. The great premium notv paid 
for written work must not be allowed to depreciate the good, old-fashioned 
oral recitation in point of attitude, voice, enunciation, self-possession, etc. 
Good reading with all its collateral advantages is the most important acquisition 
of the school-room. ^ 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic occupies a large portion of the time, but the purpose 
is to dwell upon the simple essentials. The multiplication tables and written 
examples with simple numbers in the four fundamentals are designed to be 
made perfectly familiar during the first three years. In place of the former 
endless repetition of abstract work, concrete examples are largely used, and 
their careful analysis cultivates, along with the knowledge of number, the 
power of language and logic, as well as a valuable growth of general informa- 
tion. In all grades the pupils are required to state the processes in their own 
words, and in the upper grades to state also the underlying principles. Com- 
mon fractions are very important, and must be daily dwelt upon so that all 
dread of them and all awkwardness in their solution will disappear. Children 
must learn that it is of no practical value to get common problems ** pretty near 
right." The combined oral and written arithmetic in use does not give due 
attention to mental work. A good mental arithmetic should be restored to the 
schools as a separate text-book. 

Penmanship,— 'ThQ suggestions of the course upon penmanship are equally 
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full, but the results of the iustructioa are less satisfactory than in any of the 
other studies. Every word written in school with pen, pencil, or crayon, by 
pupil or teacher, should be written well. Children had better fold their arms 
and do nothing than to spend their time covering slate or paper with lists 
of words or examples hastily and poorly written. The key note to success in 
teaching any subject, especially reading, writing, or arithmetic, is well given 
in the following suggestion from the course : ** The most effective way to in- 
spire pupils with a desire to command the pen is for the teacher to sit at a 
conspicuous desk in a correct position and do with a pen the very things the 
pupils are asked to do. As soon as two or three scholars are filled with a 
determination to make the pen obedient, their spirit will become contagious and 
progress will be rapid." 

English Language— The study of English has undergone many changes, and as. 
sumed great importance in our common schools. Children are not now kept shut 
up all the time in the dissecting room of grammar, but are also occupied largely 
with the practical use of language. Beautiful supplementary reading-books are 
abundant, and as for the pieces of the school reader their chief value lies in 
serving as appetizers for the rest of the same author*s writings. Text- books 
and library books are found to have vital interests in common, and ate made 
daily supplemental to each other. Lists of good books compiled by teachers 
and librarians, and used side by side with the other lessons, are doing wonders 
in the hands of well informed teachers both to cultivate a better taste for read, 
ing and to extend the horizon of studies, The story of our country embraces, 
in addition to a bare summary of facts, wide collateral reading, particularly of 
the great fundamental biographies of Franklin, Hamilton, the Adamses, Jeffer- 
son, and Webster. Shakespeare, Bcott, Dickens, Cooper, and Longfellow stand 
ready to throw perfect electric lights upon the by-ways of general history. 
Geography may be made as interesting as are the zig-zag tales of travel that 
should accompany it into every land. Simple rhetoric, formerly met only in 
college, is now greatly relished without its hard names, in the common schools. 
Every lesson in whatever subject, oral or written, must be made a vivid language 
lesson, and almost every subject after being apparently worn threadbare may 
be profitably re-recited in writing, as is done in the German schools, for the 
sake of that accuracy which Bacon commends when he says that "writing 
maketh an exact man." 

Notice, for example, this statement recently written from memory by a little 
girl, ten years old, of what she had been taught in one of our schools about the 
brain and nerves. She says: — **lf you touch anything, your mind knows it 
because there are little nerves which telegraph to the mind. Your mind is in 
your brain. It tells the muscles what to do and they obey it. Our body is a 
house and it contains a great deal of wonderful machinery. The blood makes 
everything in our body. We eat food to make blood, and the chief thing we 
breathe for is to keep the blood circulating. Our body is something like a tele- 
graph ofi^ce, and the mind does the telegraphing. When you are playing on a 
musical instrument, the mind telegraphs to the muscles and tells them which 
finger to move. When you burn your finger does the mind allow it to keep 
on burning ? No, it sends a message to the muscles, and tells them to draw 
it away from the fire.'* 

n 
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Letter writing, the chief literary occupation of life, begins now in the lowest 
classes, and after three or four years at school no child need be unable to write 
and address a thoughtful social or business letter, correct in form, spelling, 
punctuation, and expression. 

The translation of standard lines of narrative poetry or prose into other 
English forms is a capital language exercise if care be taken to express the 
exact meaning. 

Common spelling becomes most interesting language training when the mean- 
ing and use as well as the form of the words is taught. For instance, a pupil 
required to spell volcano, having studied the word with its associated ideas, 
wrote in a recent test, ** The crater of the extinct volcano was full of ice. and 
from it an immense glacier extended down the valley." The word fairies ap- 
peared in the following sentence: — **The queen with her magic wand caused 
fairies to come forth from huge paper flowers." Every illustrative sentence 
should be subjected to searching tests before being accepted. Is the thought it 
contains worth expressing, and is it expressed in good English that can not be 
easily improved? The suggestive example "Longfellow is the author of Evan- 
geline" illustrates attribute complement as well as the empty sentence *'This 
is a pencil." If such tests were kept in mind, twenty children would not be 
permitted to give consecutively the monotonous examples '* 1 see a cat", ** I see 
a dog", **I have a book", ** I have a bat ". They would not later be asked to 
^rite unheard of sentences containing the possessive plural of such words as 
horse-railroad, bandbox, etc. In the higher classes of our common schools if, 
for example, the word beautiful is taught, we notice its synonyms with their 
shades of meaning, as a beautiful picture, a lovely character, charming manners, 
a handsome face, pretty dresses, elegant furniture. If the word export, we 
teach also import, transport, support, purport, report, portable, deportment, 
porter, etc. Children like to wander thus in company with an inquisitive 
teacher among the family trees of words, and with the constant aid of the dic- 
tionary they learn early to love the grand old classic tongues whose bequests 
have made our fortunate English the richest of all the modern languages. 

The folly of learning only the forms of words is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing sentences written by pupils at various tests: — "I am ready for the vicissi- 
tudes of life." "Doctor Smith pronounced the boy in a very nautical condi- 
dion." "The salutary was delivered in Latin." "Her dress was embalmed 
with lace." "He made a stratagem and hung it on the wall." "Queen 
Elizabeth benighted Raleigh." Being required to use a synonym of mount, 
one of our little boys, after consulting his dictionary, but not his teacher, 
wrote: — "Mr. Jones soared his horse and rode away." 

The memorizing of choice selections and incisive maxims is one of the best 
possible exercises from a moral as well as from a linguistic point of view. For 
example, a little girl in one of our schools when asked to recite me a maxim 
she had recently learned rose and said: — "Politeness is like an air cushion; 
there may be nothing solid in it, but it eases the jolts of this world wonderfully." 
What better warning could ring in their ears forever than the following lines I 
recently heard a class reciting in concert: 

A wonderful thing is a seed, 
The one thing deathless forever; 
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The one thing changeless, utterly true, 

Forever old and forever new. 

And fickle and faithless never. * * * 

Plant blessings and blessings will bloom, 

Plant hate and hate will grow ; 

You can sow to-day, — to-morrow will bring 

The blossom that proves what sort of a thing 

Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 

The Study of physiology and hygiene, made compulsory by State law, will be 
formally introduced into the fourth grammar grade this fall by the use of Dr. 
Blaisdell's book, **Our Bodies or How We Live,'* and will be gradually^carried 
up also through the higher classes. It is to be hoped that the subject will be 
taken up in no perfunctory way, for when we consider its great scope, with 
ideal instruction at every point, it assumes an importance equal to that of all 
the other studies combined. If correct physical habits could be as successfully 
inculcated as can a knowledge of arithmetic, so th.it children would no more 
indulge in unhealthful practices than they would blunder in addition or subtrac- 
tion, whnt an inestimable advantage would result! The evidences of bad habits 
when they exist among children are often as apparent as are mistakes in spell- 
ing, and it is manifestly the first duty of parents and teachers to give instruction 
in hygienic laws and so far as possible to compel their observance. — G. A. Lit- 
TLEFiELD, Superintendent. 

New Shoreham. — Language cls an Art. — The science of language cannot be 
successfully taught to the average pupil in the district school, but the correct 
use of language, and a* fair facility in using it, may be taught, and should be 
taught to the exclusion, if necessary, of technical details. — C. E. Perry, Super- 
intendent. 

North Kingstown. — Writing. — The studies pursued in our schools are, of 
course, limited, and consist of those elementary branches which are the -founda- 
tion of every education, and a thorough knowledge of which is indispensably 
necessary to every boy and girl in the town. In one of the studies tliere has 
been noticeable improvement made during the year in many of the schools. 
One of the first things I noticed when I began to visit the schools, was Ijhe care- 
less, untidy appearance of the children's writing-books. I could not see why 
a pupil should not learn to write as well as to read and spell, provided the same 
amount of attention was given to his work, and questioned the teachers in 
regard to it. I was met with the answer that *' some children naturally write 
well, while others do not;" which seemed a poor reason indeed, especially as 
the object of our public schools is to make of children what they naturally are. 
not. I proposed, therefore, that more attention be paid to writing as a study, 
and suggested that regular daily lessons should be given out as in the other 
studies; that the pupils should first write this lesson upon scrap paper or their 
slates; that the defects should be definitely pointed out by the teacher, and that 
then the pupils should carefully correct and copy the lesson into their writing 
books. Many of the teachers have kindly adopted this suggestion, and I think 
it has paid. It takes more time, of course, but it accomplishes something, and 
is, therefore, in the end, time saved. 
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Bookkeeping. — In coDoection with this, I wish to say that it seems to me 
unwise that bookkeeping is not taught in »more of the schools in North Kings- 
town. 80 far as I can learn, there is only one school where any attention at all 
is paid to the study. In a manufacturing town like our own, where business 
interests are certainly increasing, some demand must soon be made for young 
men as bookkeepers, and it would be too bad if our own schools were not able 
to supply them. 

Phpfdology.— One new study has been introduced into our schools during the 
past year to meet the requirements of the law. I refer to physiology. Owing 
to the tender age of a large proportion of our scholars, and to the customary 
objection of parents to purchasing new books for the children, the school com- 
mittee did not think it aVly;sabIe to attempt to form classes in physiology in 
all the schools. It was proposed, therefore, to furnish each teacher with a text- 
book ; to have the teacher read to the school a lesson each day, making such 
comments and giving such illustrations as were possible, and to have a general 
recitation by the whole school the following day upon what had been thus read 
and explained to them the day before, each teacher being allowed, of course, 
the privilege of forming a class from the older scholars if their parents should be 
willing to supply them with books. This plan was adopted, and has met with 
success. It is surprising how much interest has been manifested by the children 
in the study, and to listen to the recitations in some of our schools would delight 
even the most dyspeptic. I hav^ sometimes wondered whether pupils would 
not learn as much from general exercises, properly conducted, as from the regu- 
lar recitations, and am sure that* much instruction can be imparted to a school 
in this way. 

Ghammar.—lvL one of our schools, while there has been a regular class in 
grammar for the older pupils, the study has been taught to the whole school by 
general exercises, and that which is ordinarily so dry to the average pupil, has 
been made interesting and attractive, and I venture to say that there is not 
another school in the town where the English language is treated with so much 
respect as in the one I have just mentioned. The plan is to have each scholar 
write down during the day every expression he hears which seems to him incor- 
rect or peculiar, and just before the close of school to read the same aloud. The 
errors are then pointed out by the scholars, if they are able to disQover them, 
and if not, by the teacher, and the rule of grammar violated recited, and its 
application explained. In this way the children not only learn to correct the 
every day errors of speech, but are also taught why one expression is preferable 
to another, and the effect of this training upon their conversation has been very 
marked. — W. C. Baker, Superintendent, 

Providence.— CAan^6« in the Course of Study. — By the action of the school 
committee, two subjects have been added to the course for the last year of the 
grammar department, — book-keeping and physiology. The first is optional, 
and has not been selected by so many as I anticipated. A class of about fifty 
has been for some time in progress at the Bridgbam school, and the principals 
of some other schools inform me that they shall have classes for the remainder 
of the year. Book-keeping will at some time probably win a place and become 
a part of the prescribed work of the course, at least for boys. This subject is 
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cognate both to the penmanship and to the arithmetic of the course, and these 
two subjects must probably be made to afford it whatever time it may require. 
This need not be more than two or three recitations per week during the last 
year of the grammar course. 

Every course of study ought to be under a constant revision. Not in such a 
rapid, radical way as to make the work of pupils unsystematic, full of hard 
places for which they are not well prepared, nor such as to unsettle the methods 
and adjustments of the teachers and render them anxious and uncertain as to 
what is expected. No change should be made which is not prepared for by the 
previous work of the pupils. Hence as a rule changes should go into effect 
gradually, and work from the bottom upward. 

Physiology. — The classes in physiology have been in progress about three weeks, 
being organized upon the completion of the work in geography. This subject, 
which was formerly studied to the close of the grammar course, has been for 
some years past dropped at an earlier date. It was discontinued last year at 
Christmas; this year November 17. Next year we shall consider the work in 
this subject ended at the close of the school year preceding the last in the course. 
Physiology is made to follow geography, and to take its place in the daily pro- 
gramme. 

Grammar. — The introduction of physiology into the grammar course, will 
render it unnecessary to pursue this subject as heretofore in the high school, and 
English grammar in its technical character and more difficult principles may 
well be postponed to the high school, when sufficient maturity has been gained 
to grasp the subject. 

Grammar as a mental discipline does not belong in the grammar school course. 
Grammar should be studied in the grammar schools more as ap incident to 
training in the use of language than as a subject in itself, and should be pur- 
sued no further than it can be made practically helpful in securing what we 
want much more than a knowledge of grammar ; namely, ability to form clear 
and forcible sentences and paragraphs. What a change has passed over the 
schools within a generation may be seen in this proposal to exclude the study of 
grammar, for grammar's sake, from the grammar schools. 

A guide to the teachers in their daily efforts to train pupils to correct speech, 
and, in time, ready writing, has been furnished in Bright*s Graded Lessons in 
Language, and an effort has been made to secure Intelligent attention to this 
subject in all the grades. 

Geography. — The main change, however, has been in geography. Those 
classes of the intermediate department that had begun the geography were 
allowed to go on as has hitherto been done. Classes commencing the study of 
this subject have not taken the Geographical Question book, as heretofore, but 
have been given first an oral course in preparation for the text-book study. 
This oral course consists, in brief, in a presentation of geographical ideas and 
terms, some idea of a map as a representation of the earth's surface, and a pretiy 
full study of the globe and of the world as represented upon the globe. The 
continents, oceans, and a few of the most important islands, mountain ranges, 
rivers, and countries have been, and are to be, studied from the globe. 

This preliminary view of the world as a whole is to be followed by a reading 
of some geographical text-books. Miss HalPs Our World No. 1, an admirable 
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and pleasing book, is to be read so far as it treats of a special topic, say New 
England. This reading is to be made as intelligent as possible by careful ques- 
tioning, as the pupils read. The same topic will then be read in Scribner^s 
Geographical Reader, and will next be studied in Warren's Elementary Geogra- 
phy. This threefold presentation of the subject will, it is thought, give the 
pupils ideas without memorized statements. The Middle Atlantic States will 
then receive this threefold study in a similar way, and so on through so much 
of geography as is contained in an elementary text-book The geography used 
in the grammar schools has been revised line by line by the grammar school 
principals and myself, and everything omitted that we thought could be spared. 
A large reduction of minor items, smaller places, less important rivers, etc., has 
been made. A work somewhat similar must be done with the arithmetic we 
use. This whittling away of useless matter will lighten essentially the work of 
teachers and pupils. 

Drawing and Penmamtiip. — During the past year some eflPort has been made 
to give greater definiteness and efficiency to the work in drawing. This is the 
only subject in the curriculum upon which greater time and effort than hereto- 
fore has been called for. Very good progress has been made. Teachers have 
taken great pains to do fully and well all that was expected of them. 

Special Inst'niciton. — The lack of preparation on the part of many, and the 
desire to do well on the part of more, have led the teachers of the grammar 
grades, upon whom the greater part of this labor has naturally fallen, to seek 
special instructions to prepare them for this work. After much planning upon 
the part of the teachers themselves how this could be done, it was finally 
resolved to secure a special teacher of drawing from abroad to come to Provi- 
dence and give the teachers lessons in methods of teaching this subject. A 
(committee of teachers was appointed to have the matter in charge, and finally 
the services of Mr. W. S. Perry, special teacher of drawing in the schools of 
Worcester, were secured for one lesson per week after school session to such 
teachers as desired to take these lessons at the price necessarily affixed. Eighty- 
three teachers have attended these lessons. 

Besides these lessons in drawing, nearly all the teachers in the grammar 
schools have liliewise taken a course of lessons in penmanship during the 
present term. This movement for instruction in drawing was spontaneous on 
the part of the teachers, and Indicates a disposition to make personal effort and 
sacrifice to be able to do well their duty that is worthy of high praise. — H. S. 
Tarbell, Superintendent. 

Richmond. —ifwsic.— Comparatively but a few teachers have singing, an 
exercise which is very beneficial, and I wish it was a part of the daily exercises 
of every school. Occasionally for a term or two, an organ has been provided 
by the teacher in some of the larger schools. I think that some means should 
be found so that each village school at least may be provided with a school 
organ. 

Physiology. — In each district library may be found a Physiology and a Health 
Primer, both of which are especially adapted to show the effects of stimulants 
and narcotics upon the human system, and were recommended by representa- 
tives of the W. C. T. U. The subject is a very important one, and while the 
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teachers have been requested ta take it up by weekly talks. I believe it should 
be carried farther and made a regular study, and thus lay the foundation which 
may save many, many homes in the future. — C. J, Greene, Superintendent. 

SciTUATB. — Beading. — I still see much room for improvement in the reading 
classes, and, in fact, I think that our pupils, as a general thing, are more defi- 
cient in this study than in any other pursued.— W. J. Smith, Superintendent. 

Warren. — MtLsic, — It is astonishing how much interest the teaching of music 
creates. From the first primary to the high school, the pupils all love the music 
exercise ; and as interest and capacity for acquirement go hand in hand, they 
readily learn to read music at sight. To our older people who have attended 
the old-fashioned singing school, the ease with which the children in the inter- 
mediate departments read ipusic must be a genuine surprise. But in addition 
to the knowledge of music acquired by the pupil, the study affords a relief from 
the monotony of other school work, rests the mind and renders the body more 
healthful. — Committee, 

Warwick. — The Three R% and Two G*8. — The experience of generations has 
nominated "The Three R's," Readin', *Ritin' and 'Rithmetic as the essentials 
of elementary education, and the order of their mention suggests their relative 
importance. Reading is sometimes called the *' Biggest of the Three R's. " 
Many teachers fail to appreciate the value of a well selected reading lesson. As 
a physical drill it involves the entire physiology of respiration and articulation. 
As a mental exercise it develops the powers of discrimination and analysis. It 
has some reference to taste and the moral sense, to perceptions of beauty or 
deformity, of right or wrong The power to correctly interpret the thoughts of 
others can never be too highly appreciated in the school- room. 

The**TwoG*8, Geography and Grammar," have received more than usual 
attention. In geography, the second term-topic for all the schools was "Lake 
George." Each school was examined upon that subject at the close of the term. 
Essays were furnished the Superintendent for examination, and one of the best 
from each school was published in the columns of the " Gleaner.'* For the 
third term the subject was "The United States," and last term, "Europe." 
Good maps of each topic were drawn and fine recitations given in most of the 
schools. Remembering that " The sentence is the unit of the English language," 
teachers were especially enjoined to impress this idea upon their pupils, " Let 
all answers be given in complete sentences." 

Algebra was taught in two of our schools. Sir Isaac Newton called it ** Uni- 
versal Arithmetic." It is valuable as the foundation of all mathematics above 
arithmetic, also of all scientific investigation. Let all teachers keep this " triple 
headed " principle in view : Your chief business is to make pupils think, not 
to think for them; to make them talk, not to talk for them; and to draw out 
their powers, not to display your own. Joseph Cook, in one of his lectures, 
names the reforming infiuences at work upon civilized man as the " Parlor, the 
Pulpit, the Press, and the Police." Pleased with the alliteration he calls them 
" The Four P*s." May the pupils of our schools, during school life and in after 
years, derive great benefit f rom " The Three R's," "The Two G's," and the 
first three of " The P's,"; and may they always keep clear of the clutches of the 
hist**P." 
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Singing.^li is a desirable qualificatioD in a teacher to be able to lea<jl the 
school in ** service of song. " Martin Luther said no other teachers should be 
employed. Singing relieves the monotony of school exercises, and exerts a 
soothing and elevating influence upon the pupils, and is a heathful physical 
exercise. In many schools gymnastic exercises often accompany the song. The 
remarkable exemption of the Germans, alike in Germany and America, from 
pulmonary disease, is attributed by eminent medical authority largely to the 
universal habit of singing, in which tbey are trained from their earliest years, 
both at home and at school. Vocal music aids in graceful reading by promoting 
articulation, improving the voice, and correcting hard and unpleasant tones; 
also, in fixing the attention of pupils upon the matter then in hand. Schools 
are governed with greater ease, and progress faster where singing is a daily exer- 
cise. Many of our teachers are ** skilled in music," and the song of gladness is 
often heard in their rooms. An organ is a factor in a number of the schools ; 
let the number be increased if possible, and songs be. heard daily in every de- 
partment. 

Author* 8 Day. — The custom of celebrating the birthday anniversaries of authors 
and statesmen has been generally adopted in the city schools and to a lesser 
degree in the country. It is generally based on "leaflets'* prepared for such 
occasions. Teachers also arrange pleasant and profitable exercises as the days 
occur. The pupils read or recite appropriate selections, and original articles 
and incidents in the lives of eminent men. With a faithful teacher to care- 
fully direct such exercises, they cannot fail to secure the best results. Pupils 
will learn the use of reference books, and become familiar with the writings of 
our best authors, and thus lose their interest in the trashy and exciting literature 
of the day. — D. R. Adams, Superintendent, 

Westerly. — Course of Study, — There is reason for congratulation, that the 
course of study has been kept upon a broad foundation ; that it is proposed to 
add another year to the English grades, and thus insure greater maturity before 
reaching the more difficult subjects of study, and a more thorough grounding 
in the fundamental branches of knowledge. The course of study is rightly 
made, upon the principle that education is not the mere mechanical training 
of hand or eye for any particular business or trade, but the developing of char- 
acter and power, mental and moral, to their utmost utility and perfection. — 
A. Perry, Clerk. 

WooNSOCKET.— -&nrf« of a CourseofSttidy.— -One of the vital elements of a school 
system is its course of study. It must have reference to the great ends of educa- 
tion and be adapted to secure them. When adopted it should contain what has 
been proved most effective and should not be changed for novelties. Let it stand 
till it has a chance to show what fruit it will yield. But judicious as it may be 
the lapse of time will make changes necessary. The world is changing, a new 
age may come in a decade. When the railroad appears the stage coach must pass 
away. The old time methods of instruction must be modified. It is now con- 
clusively shown that the abstract methods relied upon in former days do not 
ensure satisfactory results. There is a feebleness and vagueness of thought in 
them that impair all the results of thinking. The things for which words stand 
must first be known through the senses or through experience in order that the 
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names may be of much value as terms of thought. Hence things, forms, appa- 
ratus, and all illustrative means must be employed. This single rule being 
recognized has modified, and must further modify, the course of study from the 
very begi.nning. 

Another principle is greatly determining the course of study in these days, 
and that is, the liking of the child. Let the child choose as it pleases him. 
Do not force his pursuit. Reverence the individuality that the Author of his 
being has sent amongst us, we know not on what mission. In regard to this 
principle, which certainly should be recognized, this may be said, it is in danger 
of being over-worked. It does not secure the best physical condition to do 
only what and as one likes. It never has and it never will produce the noblest 
men to make the pleasure of an act the condition of its doing. Dr. Martineau 
tells us ihat education is not only to develop the strong side of our nature, 
but also to correct the weak side. He says, ** To choose none but studies agree- 
able and atiractive, from the start, is what young people are more and more 
disposed to do. Virtually the student comes to the teacher with a bill of rights 
in his hands and says : Mind ! you must not be dull or I will go to sleep. You 
must attract me or I shall not get on an inch. You must rivet my attention or 
my thoughts will wander." *'Very well, then, if such be your mood, go to 
sleep, do not get on an inch, and let your attention wander, I warn you this 
enervated mood is the canker of manly thought and action." 

The modern effort to find the natural order of development and to make the 
successive steps of the order pleasing has already brought about great changes 
and points to others no less important. Text-books are all modern. They and 
the school- room have a strange look to those who left th(?m a score of years ago. 
While all the change that has been made may not prove to be real progress, yet 
that important advance has been made no candid observer will deny. During 
the year the course of study for our schools has been carefully revised, the aim 
being to make it, in the light of the most recent improvement, as good as pos- 
sible. It certainly is a much more adequate guide to the teacher than any 
thing we have ever had before. The results are beginning to appear in the 
more rapid progress, especially, in composition, in grammar and history. The 
books of reference used, the apparatus supplied, have tended to increase the 
interest of the pupils. 

In the committee's effort to improve the course of study and to enrich the 
culture of the youth of the town three branches of instruction have been care- 
fully considered, viz: Reading, Music and Manual Training. 

Beading.— 0\xv text-books are of a high order. They have excellence of style, 
the language is pure English, the thought is clear and strong, the sentiment 
natural and refined, the spirit earnest, patient and brave, the precepts true and 
wise, the examples of character noble and inspiring. But our youth are born 
into an age of type and printers' ink. They are beset with books, periodicals 
and various literature. They are sure to read, and they may be seduced into 
reading'what is fearfully pernicious. Some parents seem to be deluded with 
the idea that their boys and girls, if they only read, are becoming good scholars 
and are giving promise of success, while they are skimming, dissipating, degen- 
erating. Alas ! some of the most addle-brained, silly stupidities are great 
readers. The fact is they have read miserable literature till they have neither 
13 
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sense nor reason, nor capacity for real thought and earnest decision. Next to 
the living friend and companion is the book, in influence for good or ill. There 
are vipers you could take into your bosoms, traitors into your friendship more 
safely than you could read certain books. No where should the Bible doctrine 
be inculcated more earnestly than in reference to vile literature: * 'Abhor that 
which is evil." 

Our course of study is so shaped as, not only, to afford opportunity to the 
te^icher to give guiding counsel to the pupil as to what should be read but to 
require her to do so. The reading must throw light on the talks and studies of 
the school-room ; it must be of a refreshing and purifying character. It must 
take the child into the unpolluted world of Nature. Science, natural history, 
biography of noble men, sociology and political economy have their place. We 
are gradually increasing the books of reference in our school-room-*, and the 
public library, at Harris Institute building, is becoming of greater service to our 
youth every year. 

Munc — What has been said about music in the public schools, that it is a 
merely ornamental study, that it cannot be taught without loo much encroach- 
ing on the time required for other branches, that it is not one of those studies 
essential to good citizenship and hence has no place in the public school, is 
not forgotten. And yet it remains a fact that music is a language of the soul 
which in certain conditions of that soul has greater power than any other lan- 
guage. Compared with other forms of expression it is the only one which 
adequately expresses the gentlest, holiest emotions. 

" The roan that has no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is lit for treasons, stratagems and spoils." 

Mr. Anderson aptly says : '*A woman who cannot sing is a flower without 
perfume. There may come a time when a weary little head lies on its mother's 
bosom ; little eyelids are drooping, twilight is drawing about her, too early for 
lamp, too early for any but little folks to sleep ; then it is that all the accom- 
plishments of her girlhood are as nothing compared with one simple song that 
lulls a tired baby to sleep." An eminent authority has said, ''Let me make the 
songs of a people and 1 care not who makes the laws." Songs establish states 
of mind and moods of feeling out of which come thoughts and purposes. Their 
influence is so great that any thoughtful person can not but regret that the pop- 
ular songs are so poor and the music of such low grade. But how shall songs 
become better and music of a higher order ? Not till a better musical taste has 
been cultivated through instruction in the homes and in the public schools. 

Music has vindicated for itself the very highest place as a means of culture. 
It is refining. It is purifying. *'It soothes in sorrow, tranquilizes in passion, 
and wears away the irritabilities of life. It intensifies love, and makes the altar 
of our devotion burn with a purer, holier flame. When tedious disease has 
dampened the fires of life, has removed its gilding and written * vanity ' on all 
things earthly ; when wealth, fame, and worldly honor are felt to be nothing, — 
music renders the burden of sickness light, and makes us all oblivious to pain 
and suffering. For these reasons, that parent has been strangely forgetful of 
one of the highest of all' obligations, who fails to afford his children, while yet 
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young, all the facilities in his power for fostering and cultivating whatever taste 
for music they possess; for, in after-life, and through all its vicissitudes, those 
who practice it, in the love of it, when young, will find in its exercise a happy 
escape from trouble; in times of despondency, its expression will give encour- 
agement; when difficulties oppose, it will inspire strength to overcome them; 
and when clouds of sorrow gather above, shutting out the blue skies of life, 
music can penetrate even Egyptian darkness, and let in upon the almost broken 
heart the sunshine of hope and joy." The full and perfect worship of God 
requires a knowledge and taste for music. 

I am not acquainted with any foreign country of the civilized world where 
music is not taught. I am not acquainted with any town or city that has a 
reputation for the excellence of its school system where music is not a part of 
the instruction. Educators are well nigh unanimous in the opinion that music 
is a practical study, good for the body, developing the lungs and vocal appa- 
ratus, stimulating the mind and softening the heart. What should be said of a 
course of study that does not provide training for all the faculties? If one has 
everything but music he is still only partially educated. Ancient Greece gave 
music a large place in her curriculum. German}^ now at the front in civiliza- 
tion, teaches music to all her children. The discipline and moral tone of a 
school are perceptibly belter where there is good singing. With a little assist 
ance nearly all the teachers can instruct in music. — C. J. White, SuperirUendenL 
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Bristol. — In November, Mr, George T. French, after a brief illness, finished 
his earthly work. Mr. French was elected a member of this committee in the 
spring of 1885. During his brief term of service he showed a deep interest in 
the educational work in this town. He was always a welcome visitor at the 
different schools. His agreeable manner and cheerful and encouraging words 
to the scholars made him a general favorite both with them and their teach- 
ers. — Committee. 

Chaklestown. — District Returns. — We have repeatedly called attention to the 
fact that the district returns sent to the committee are not properly made out; 
but as that did not have the desired effect, the committee deemed it best to pass 
the following vote: 

Voted, That the clerk be, and he is hereby, directed to issue no order on the 
school fund in favor of any district, unless the returns of such district are made 
out full and complete; and the clerk is hereby directed to return all such as are 
not properly made out to the proper person to be so made out before he shall 
issue an order as aforesaid. — G. C. Cross, Clerk. 

Cranston. — Defective Returns. — Owing to the deficiencies in the returns from 
some of the schools, the following resolution was passed, and the trustees of the 
different districts informed thereof—viz: **That the chairman of our commit- 
tee be instructed to give no orders for school 'money to the trustees of any 
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school district until said trustee or trustees have delivered to the auditor at the 
end of each term, a term return properly and fully made out. and likewise at 
the close of the school year, a yearly return correctly filled." — H. B. Bain, 
Chairman, 

Qlockster.— FttW lieturns Must be Mctde.^There is much neglect on the part 
of both teachers and trustees with regard to the making out of term and yearly 
district returns. The committee wish it distinctly understood that no money 
will be ordered until the returns are filled out in every particular. All the 
questions are placed there to be answered and not a single one should be left 
unnoticed. This criticism does not apply especially to the younger teachers, for 
several of the older ones seem by their actions to think that they are to fill out 
only so much as suits their convenience. Let all bear in mind during the com- 
ing year not to let a solitary question pass without some answer. Also see to it 
that the trustee's part is done, that being where the lack comes oftenest. — Com- 
mittee . 

Portsmouth.— Pay tlie Superintendent.— In order to secure a good superintend- 
ent we must pay him a salary that is worthy of the name of salary. The idea 
that we can secure a competent man for the position, for what we now pay is 
simply ridiculous, and the little money thus paid is completely thrown away. 
In saying this we cast no reflections on those that have held the office in name. 
We have had good men and they have done as well as circumstances would 
allow. It would seem that a good superintendent ought to receive as much 
compensation for his services as the average teacher, and we believe the town 
can well afford to pay it.— J. Coggeshall, Clerk. 

South Kingstown. — ScJwoU wiU not take care of tTiemselves. — They will neither 
be .managed efficiently, nor with a view to (he best interests to the community. 
A large portion of the public money will be wasted. Teachers of an inferior 
grade will be found taking the places of more competent ones, unless there is 
careful supervision. Evils now exist which your superintendent is powerless to 
remove and about which the community might, were they fully known and 
realized, become alarmed. I will nt)t attempt to designate where these evils 
exist, but I feel it my duty to say they are liable to exist to their full extent in 
any town where the schools are neglected. Men must be found who will look 
after the interest of education, who will accept the otfice of school committee 
and superintendent and devote the necessary time to performing the duties in- 
cumbent upon the office. Such men were required to establish the schools in 
their commencement and they are still required to look after their welfare. If 
the school officers neglect to carry out the spirit of the school law in the exami- 
nation of teachers, and .in their various other duties— the best legislation and 
the best public school system in the world become a mere farce. If there is a 
general want of interest on the part of those who are appointed to look after the 
schools, a sort of cold indifference in the public mind upon the subject of edu- 
cation soon pervades a community and the schools soon take a low standard. 
On the other hand if the educational interests are properly guarded by the 
school committee the teachers are well aware that any violation on their part 
will be met with its just rebuke, and at the same time they are assured that their 
faithful labor will eventually rtceive its merited reward. The public money 
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will be used in a way that will meet the exper.tation of the town. Schools when 
once established, not only require supervision and attention from the school 
committee, but attention from the whole community. The schools should be 
looked upon as things worthy of attention. — E. C. TeFPr, Superintendent. 

Warren.— Dw^i^ Varied. — The duties devolving upon a. school committee 
call for the most conscientious effort, and the exercise of the soundest judgment. 
The charge committed to them is an important one. They have to deal, not 
only with the material welfare of the schools, but also, with the best methods 
of training and developing the minds of the young. The last mentioned subject 
is an exhaustless one. Into it enter matters of the minutest detail, in regard to 
government, classification, promotion, methods of teaching, etc., matters which 
necessarily cannot be considered as fully as they deserve, without more time and 
attention than can be given them by the committee. — Committee, 
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Barrington.— J^'fe of Conventional MetTwds. — In considering the many-phased 
subject of the management of our schools, the one question to be satisfactorily 
answered is. Are we getting for the money expended for their support, the best 
possible results? Passing over many requisites to a successfully conducted 
school, the one all important condition after all is as to the methods employed 
in the school-room. Here the responsibility rests almost wholly with the teacher. 
From frequent visits to our schools we are satisfied that substantial progress has 
been made during the year just closing. The teachers show a ready disposition 
to profit by criticism and have freely invited suggestions which would help to 
elevate the standard of their schools. 

While there is no callii^ which demands more varied acquirements, there is 
probably none in which the tendency to fall into conventional methods is greater 
than it is in the schoolroom. This tendency always attends work of such a 
routine character, to counteract which, will oftentimes require continuous effort. 
This evil is illustrated in the study of arithmetic, where pupils, with rules and 
formulae fresh in memory, perform with promptness difllcult problems from the 
text-book, who if given much simpler problems of every day occurrence to 
which some rule is not directly applicable fail outright. Pupils should under- 
stand that they are not to depend upon rules, that they should acquire the power 
to reason which precedes all rules and to which rules are but the natural deduc- 
tions. 

The daily routine of text- book information in the study of geography might be 
varied with profit by the teacher giving the advanced classes information con- 
tained in the accepted geologic theories of the formation of continents, oceans, 
mountains, etc. The newspaper could be utilized by having the class read selec- 
tions of a general character bearing upon the geography of different portions of 
the globe, the teacher subsequently requiring them to locate and otherwise 
describe the places read about. This in addition* would be an exercise in reading 
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at sight, and in many cases might lead to an interest in current events, which 
would be a source of pleasure and profit to the pupil in after life. 

The study of history can be relieved of much of dryness by localizing events, 
and in the relation of incident and anecdote not found in the text-book, which 
have a bearing on the subjects under discussion, but which to many pupils are 
but pure abstractions. Having in mind the fact that a large majority of our 
children get no other school training than that received in our district schools, 
the teacher should allow no class to finish the study of history without first 
giving them some general knowledge of our form of civil government, the rela- 
tion the State bears to the general government, and the town to the State; to the 
end that the pupil, coming so soon to the privilege of the suffrage and to the 
other duties of citizenship, shall have some conception of their sacredness and 
importance. 

The varied duties of the teacher demand great fertility of resource and practi- 
cal skill in presenting the common branches in an attractive and convincing 
form. The success she attains will be nowhere more apparent than in the w^ill- 
ingness pupils manifest in coming to tasks which in too many cases are looked 
forward to with reluctance and dread. — Committee. 

'^\ii9,TOia.^Tmproved Method of Promotion Demanded.—! think in our system 
of promoting teachers, there is a chance for a decided improvement. The way 
for promotion now is from the primary to the intermediate, and then to the 
grammar school. An increase of salary follows in each case. There is no other 
way of showing appreciation of the teacher's merits. We have teachers to-day 
in the primary department whose work has been marked by signal success. 
Undoubtedly they would do well in other departments, but it is by no means 
certain that their success would be so great. Some people have an interest in 
young children that they do not have in older boys and girls. The child will 
find it out and will love them in return. Success is certain. Put the same 
teacher over those in whom she has no special interest, and a good work is 
changed inio indifferent work. There are cases just th^ opposite of this, where 
a teacher will do better with the older than with the younger children. Now I 
would suggest that salaries in each department be graded. Then when the work 
of a teacher in the primary department is marked by success, her salary may be 
raised and she kept in the same position, when it is felt that a change would not 
be advisable. Let increase of salary be a mark of success and merit rather than 
of different grades. — J. P. RifiYNOLDS, Superintendent. 

BuRRiLLViLLE. — General Exercises. — I have been asked by teachers, **How 
can I increase the interest in my school?" This is a diflBcult question to answer; 
nor will the same answer be alike adapted to all. Some teachers succeed quite 
well by the introduction of general exercises, in which a large part of the school 
can participate. They break up the monotony of study, and introduce new 
subjects of thought. Even an occasional reading in concert, or the repetition 
of the multiplication table, will impart new life. Anything in this line which 
will convey useful information to a scholar is to be commended. — A. H. 
Granger, Supenntendent. 

Coventry. — Demand for Better Qualifications. — We are well aware that a 
higher grade of qualifications in the teachers generally, and more experience, 
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would have given more satisfactory results. We arc more convinced than ever, 
that better educated and experienced teachers are needed to make our schools 
what they ought to be. and what every friend of our common schools desires 
them to be. A teacher cannot impart that which he does not possess. A 
thorough knowledge of the subjects to be taught is absolutely necessary; a lack 
of such knowledge results in poor sc\\oo\s.^ Committee. 

Cranston. — Self Improvement, — The teachers are continually making an effort 
to qualify themselves more thoroughly for their school work. Some attended 
the School of Design during the winter, under provision furnished by the 
State, and, as a result, the children in certain districts were greatly benefited by 
this liberality of the State and thoughtfulness of the State Commissioner of 
Public Schools 

I think I can truthfully say, that the large majority of the teachers in our 
town possess an aptitude for teaching, and exhibit a deep interest in their school 
work, manifesting an abundance of patience and a *• charity that endureth 
long." 

Changes. — During the past year few changes of teachers have taken place. 
There have been times in our remembrance when excellent teachers were lost 
to us because the trustees were not able for want of funds to retain their ser- 
vices. Other positions were offered them and it was perfectly natural that they 
should desire to occupy them, which they did, to their advantage but to our 
disadvantage. It has always been our endeavor to retain the service of those 
teachers whos^e ability to teach has been proved by their work, as very few new 
teachers can thoroughly fill the positions vacated by old and successful ones. — 
J. A. Latham, Superintendent. 

Cumberland. — Suggestions for Improvement. — Teachers should not regard 
their profession in the light of a mere temporary expedient, from which to 
derive a fair income and with which to occupy themselves for a year or two till 
something better offers; rather there should be such a real interest in, and enthu- 
siasm for their calling as to lead them to bestow the most patient care, and to 
put forth every effort in the fulfilment of its high requirements. 

As a means towards this end the earnest teacher, especially when just com- 
mencing his career, will not fail to take some good educational journal. By 
reading such publications, he will be sure to find in them many excellent hints 
and suggestions, which will greatly aid and encourage him in his work. There 
is scarcely a trade or profession now-adays which does not have its accredited 
organ, and this is duly and carefully read by the members of that trade and pro- 
fession. Now if the teacher is to be kept keen and alert on the subject of edu- 
cation, he wants to know what others engaged in the same calling are doing, to 
study the plans and methods proposed or adopted by them, to discern wherein 
these methods are open to criticism and revision, and to enter into generous 
rivalry with other teachers as to which shall have the model school, and achieve 
the best results. Nearly, if not quite all the teachers in town do take such 
journars, and as a result, in the schools taught by them, there can be seen 
improved discipline, greater efficiency, higher advancement of the pupils, and 
more work accomplished by them. 
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Again, two half-days each term are always granted teachers, if they choose to 
take them, to visit other schools. We expect the teachers to avail themselves of 
this privilege, and to visit two or more schools every term. By watching the 
workings of other schools, the modes of discipline, and the methods of teaching, 
they can gain useful hints which will be of service to them in the management 
of their own schools, or, what is of equal importance, by putting into practice 
that comity and good will which ought to exist between members of the same 
profession, they can often give counsel to fellow teachers, and aid and help 
them towards overcoming serious defects which are only too apparent to a keen 
sighted observer. 

Again, if they have convenient access to Providence, they ought, two or three 
Saturdays every term, to visit the btaie Normal School, especially if they have 
never enjoyed the privilege of being trained therein for their work. Conscien- 
tious teachers will gladly lay hold of such opportunities for self-improvement, 
and for carrying on more successfully the work of their schools. The commit- 
tee urge it upon all the teachers to make such visiting a part of their regular 
school work, and in the rules and regulations set forth by them, it is one of the 
requirements that teachers on visiting other schools should write to the superin- 
tendent, giving him an account of such visits. Again, as looking to the same 
end, since an association has been formed among the teachers of the Slate, 
known as the "Teachers' Reading Circle," one great object of which is to 
secure the circulation among the teachers of important works on the subject of 
teaching and of educational training, we would advise our teachers to connect 
themselves with it. 

It might be further urged that our teachers should insist on more frequent 
written examinations in their schools. The habit of being early taught to write 
down one's thoughts and recollections is a valuable one. It tends to cultivate 
the faculty of expression; it leads children to state the information which they 
have acquired in any branch of study with greater exactness and thoroughness, 
and besides is a help to them in their handwriting. In those schools where it is 
insisted upon you do not find many types of that class of scholars, who at the 
end of the term have forgotten all they learned at the beginning, but just the 
reverse. 

Another point worthy of mention is, that the teacher should always endeavor 
to cultivate amicable and pleasant relations with all the parents of the pupils. 
Nothing will bring about this result more effectively than by calling on them at 
their homes, talking with them about their children, and asking their help and 
cooperation. Teachers should seek, in the communities in which their lot is 
cast, to find as much to praise and commend as possible and should beware of 
freely indulging in severe and harsh criticism, thus needlessly arousing against 
themselves antagonism and hostility. But after all, no course of conduct is 
better adapted for winning and retaining the esteem and good will of the com- 
munity than quiet, unobtrusive fidelity, and strict conscientiousness in their 
daily school work. 

Teachers should also remember that during term time at least, their best ener- 
gies should be given to the school. It is neither fitting nor desirable, that almost 
every night they should attend social gatherings and places of amusement where 
late hours are kept, so that it is well nigh impossible for them the following day 
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to take up their work with freshness, strength and enthusiasm. There is no 
class of persons who are under greater obligations than they, to take the best 
care of their health, or by whom should be more heeded, the wise maxim of 
seeking to have a sound mind in a sound body. If teachers wish to retain the 
power of addressing themselves to their school work with cheerfulness, energy 
and animation, let them not fail to regard the laws of their bodily health. If 
they neglect them, it will be almost impossible to restrain these exhibitions of 
irritation, impatience and fretfulness, which are so often rooted in ill-health, 
and their very presence in the school room will be a worry and annoyance to 
their pupils. 

Discrimination in Salaries. — In the case of teachers who have been the princi- 
pals for years of important grammar schools in town, and who have performed 
faithful, successful and satisfactory work in them, it seems hardly fair or just 
that such an undue discrimination in the matter of salary should be made against 
them on account of sex. *' The laborer is no less worthy of " Tier than of **Aw 
hire."— R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent, 

East Greenwich. — Qualified Teachers Difficult to Secure. — There is from year 
to year a greater difficulty in securing faithful and well qualified teachers in 
country districts at the wages which trustees can afford to pay with the decreas- 
ing attendance. By *'well qualified" is not meant mere literary ability, al- 
though that element is desirable; but tact to interest scholars and aptitude to 
impart instruction. There must be real interest, force and earnestness; indeed 
no teacher can be successful without the possession of these qualities. It is not 
the amount of knowledge that a teacher is able to impart, or the facts which the 
scholar is able to accumulate, that are most useful, but scholars should be so 
trained in habits of study that they will be interested in seeking knowledge for 
themselves. — D. C. Ken yon. Superintendent, 

East Providence.— (7AokJ« <?/* Teac7iers.—\vL the selection of teachers, prefer- 
ence has been given to the residents of East Providence, who are graduates of 
Normal, or High Schools. — Committee. 

Exeter.— !r«<?o Essential Ekments.^QenQXBWy the teachers have been charac- 
terized by a spirit of enthusiasm and love for the work. Without these two 
elements in the school-room it soon becomes a dull and distasteful place, but 
where they abound all is bright, cheerful, inviting. Without exception, all 
have labored hard to discharge their important duties to pupils and parents. 

ThjOTOugh Preparation. — We would call attention to the importance of a more 
thorough preparation on the part of our teachers. We need to remember that 
the ** world does move,*' that new methods and new demands are constantly 
arising. To meet and answer these claims the teacher needs a special or normal 
training, to give the most satisfactory results. We must be alive to these facts 
if we would not be left behind in the line of progress, and be crowded out of 
our places by more skillful and competent hands. 

In our report we have purposely avoided making any personal mention of the 

individual abilities of the different teachers, or of their successes or failures, 

choosing rather to say whatever we think is necessary to be said to the teachers 

themselves. We do not believe that the exigencies of the case require that 
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either reflective or commendatory remarks cooceroing individual teachers' need 
be written in a public report, for while they mi^ht be very flattering to some, 
they would be mortifying and disheartening to others. Whatever is said in rela- 
tion to their work must be said in a general way. 

Who is rei<ponmJbiU for the Teacfverf—VfQ might say that one responsibility, if 
indeed it be not the greatest one, is in the choice of a teacher, one qualified and 
suited for the position. In the use of the word suited we do not mean one who 
will suit everybody, for this too often is a practical impossibility, but we do 
mean one who, by previous preparation, possesses the requisite knowledge and 
tact for the work. The greater share of this responsibility devolves on the trus- 
tee. True, the school committee are required to pass on the qualification of 
those who coyne before them, but they do not select or engage any teachers. 
To say that they have the authority to approve or reject candidates for the posi- 
tion of teacher is only partially true, and does not answer the purpose. Often 
teachers who are unknown to the committee appear for a certificate, who are 
found to possess the requisite proficiency in book knowledge, but concerning 
their aptness to teach and ability to govern, the committee can judge only from 
personal appearances. It seems to us that the committee have a right to suppose 
in such cases that the trustees, by inquiry or otherwise, took the trouble to sat- 
isfy themselves of the applicant's ability before making a definite engagement. 
If this supposition is not reliable, then the committee should ask every new or 
unknown teacher to furnish from a reliable source a certificate of moral character 
and abilities. We know that the otfice of trustee is too often a thankless task, 
and we hope that no one will decline it for that reason; yet as we are speaking 
of responsibilities it seems to us that those of the trustees are equally great as 
those of any school officer, for on the wisdom of their selection of a teacher will 
depend the prosperity of the school. 

Examination. —K new method which was adopted at the beginning of the 
present year, that of requiring a written examination before the full board, has 
been found to work very satisfactorily. The committee will meet again for this 
purpose in time for the fall and winter schools. — J. H. Edwards, Suj^erintendent. 

Foster. — Two Essential Elements. — Most of the teachers have possessed exi>eri- 
ence and sound practical knowledge, two things that are very essential. It is 
very important that the teacher be qualified for the position he occupies and it 
is equally important that he be able to impart to the pupil all of the needed 
information. I find in some of our schools that the pupil can recite the text 
glibly enough, but that his reasoning faculty has not been exercised and trained, 
and that as soon as he is taken out of the routine of questions and answers, he 
is bewildered and cannot proceed. The pupil should be taught to think, to 
reason, to investigate; that he should learn things as well as words. The good 
teacher who is master of his profession, if left free, will give to each branch its 
proper share of attention. He will seek to find out what the pupil is and what 
he can do. — G. O. Blackmar, Superintendent. 

Glocester.— J. good ieacTier makes a good school whatever the accommodations 
may be. There has been, during the past year, considerable trouble and delay- 
in a few districts, occasioned by the incompetence of several applicants in suc- 
cession; but the dissatisfaction of those most interested in the welfare of the 
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schools was not so great as some would have it supposed. Many have com- 
mended the committee on qualifications for the course taken, expressing the 
opinion that a district had better have twenty-four weeks of school under a good 
teacher than thirty-six with an indifferent one.—Commiitee. 

Best Display of Teacher^s Skill. —A teacher's skill can nowhere be better dis- 
played than by intelligently instructing and interesting the younger pupils. 
Teach the child how to see and describe what he has seen, thus cultivating his 
powers of observation, memory and use of language. Establish a telephonic 
connection between the teacher, pupil, book and the outside world, that their 
united forces may be made to contribute to the general fund of improvement 
for all. — T. Iroks, Superintendent. 

Newport. — Importance of Employing only the Best TeacTiers.— The most impor- 
tant consideration affecting the schools is that concerning the character and ability 
of the teachers. No amount of extraneous effort can render a poor teacher's 
work acceptable, and there are but few surrounding difficulties that can check 
the progress of pupils under the care of a good teacher. No other force in 
society holds a more advantageous position from which to mould the public 
weal, than do the good teachers. Their hands should be upheld, and their ardu- 
ous labors generously rewarded. Our own teachers, as a class, are faithful and 
untiring in their devotion to duty. In point of ability to teach, natural and 
acquired, they differ widely, some being among the very best, others good, and 
a few but ordinary. The importance of employing only the best of teachers, 
cannot be over estimated, and it is probable that this board will soon amend the 
rule regarding the necessary qualifications for the office. Candidates for the 
position of teacher, in whatever grade, should at least possess in addition to 
good health and sterling integrity, acquaintance with a course of study as broad 
as that given in our common and high schools, should have the natural aptness 
for teaching which springs out of tact, ingenuity, love for children, etc., and, as 
a rule, should have pursued at a Normal School, professional training in the 
theory and art of teaching. It is a great mistake to suppose that every young 
woman who has passed through the common schools, is a desirable candidate, 
merely because she has acquired in the care of younger sisters at home, a certain 
deftness in tending children. The great zeal of our teachers has been shown by 
their prompt attendance upon the unusual number of educational meetings held 
here within a year. — J. H. Cozzbns, Gliairinan. 

Avenues of Improvement. —Our teachers, the supreme consideration, are in a 
majority of cases good, and in many c^ggs excellent. They are almost all entire- 
ly devoted to their work, and some olfKem are highly skilful and successful in 
it. Every good teacher excels in some direction, and the problem only is how 
to lead an entire corps to discard respectively their poor methods and substitute 
for them the good ones which their various associates are using. To this end 
there is now afforded to teachers by means of school visiting, conventions, sug- 
gestions from superintendents, etc., greater facilities for comparing notes than 
ever before. However able a teacher may be naturally, there must be many 
directions in which he could profitably follow the example set by the great body 
of the profession, and no teacher can expect to give satisfaction who blindly 
refuses to adopt the discoveries of others, pronouncing school meetings a bore, 
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for example, and throwing all circulars of suggestions into the waste basket, tt 
is very gratifying to notice among our own teachers the strenthening hold of a 
healthful sentiment upon this question. They have shown an increasing desire 
to attend meetings for instruction, the various institutes, the lesson given gratu- 
itously by Miss Julia Thomas upon physical culture, the Superintendent's meet- 
ings and those upon drawing, the lessons given at the expense of the department 
upon reading by Mr. Sidney WooUett and upon the principles of teaching by 
Dr. T. J. Morgan. During the past year, too, with the assistance of members 
of the school board and other citizens, our teachers have maintained and have 
voted to continue, for the purpose of literary and professional improvement, a 
vigorous club requiring at least a ** half hour" of daily study and fortnightly 
meetings at the rooms of the school department. 

Selection of Teacliers^—The new rule, whereby preference is hereafter to be 
given in the selection of teachers to those who have completed both a high 
school and a Normal school course, will greatly strengthen the schools. The 
higher studies are but a broadening and deepening of the lower, and he only is 
a good teacher who sees the end of his subject from the beginning. With our 
State Normal schools full of studious apprentices to the great art of teaching, it 
is only the part of wisdom to declare, as the new rule does, that hereafter no 
mere novice shall be placed in charge of a school. The custom which prevails 
here of selecting teachers from home candidates almost exclusively, tends towards 
great sameness if not monotony in the native force of our school management. 
If, therefore, the new rule compels us occasionally to go outside of the city and 
even outside of the State for the best teacher we can find, the effect will be most 
salutary in the way of introducing desirable varieties of natural ability. The 
thorough preparation to teach, however, contemplated by the rule, in both mat- 
ter and method, if insisted upon and supplemented by experience as assistant in 
several of our best schools, according to the custom here, will enable us to 
secure at home a greatly improved order of teaching ability, especially if, after 
the prescribed period of trial, the board take firm ground with regard to the con- 
firmation or discharge of the candidate. There is no kindness to any one in per- 
mitting a poor teacher to continue. It is certainly great injustice to the children, 
and to the teacher himself it is a species of cruelty, for no occupation tends 
more directly to shorten his days than the harrowing work of ever trying and 
ever failing to command the business of a school. — G. A. Littlefibld, Super- 
intendent. 

North Kingstown. — JOisposition to Retain Teachers^ — A large proportion of 
the schools have had the advantages iriiich naturally arise from retaining the 
same teachers as of the last year. Whlre changes have been made, the trustees 
have been very careful to secure the best teachers possible, and there has not 
been, to my knowledge, a single instance of that favoritism which is sometimes 
imputed to them. I am glad that the trustees are gradually becoming disposed 
to keep as long as possible the same teachers, for it is needless to say a frequent 
change is always a detriment to the school. It lakes so long for a teacher to 
become acquainted with his school, to discover the particular temperament 
of each scholar, to learn how the scholars should be classified, and the classes 
alranged, that I venture to say, one-half of his usefulness is lost to the school 
during his first term therein. 
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Male Teachers Desired. I am sorry that we cannot have more male teachers 
in the town, for there are schools which certainly need them, but for the salaries 
paid, they cannot be obtained. — W. C. Baker. Superintendent, 

Pawtuckbt. — Means for Improvement. — Many of the teachers are. constantly 
taking pains to improve their school-work. Some attend the School of Design 
under the State provision for their benefit, others pay for instruction at the 
same place. Many are reading professional books on teaching, some spend their 
vacations in visiting schools and examining systems of instruction. Reports of 
visits made under the regulation allowing one- half day each term for visiting, 
are made to the superintendent by his request, and extended reports of other 
visits are made voluntarily. By this means many valuable suggestions are 
given and the results of visiting are made more available for our own schools. 

By writing a report of a visit, the teacher fixes the results of that visit more 
firmly in his mind and frequently visits with a more definite purpose. 

An improvement in the course of study in reading has been made by the in- 
troduction of Monroe's New Second Reader as supplementary reading after 
completing the Second Reader, thus filling the gap between the Second and 
Third Readers. 

** Word Method/' — The *' word method *' is the one mainly used by the teachers 
with beginners in reading. During the year additional attention has been given 
to phonic spelling in this grade and to drill in the sounds of the language in all 
the grades. By more careful attention to the sounds of the letters composing a 
word, something may be accomplished to prevent cutting off final consonants 
and the omission of letters and syllables from the middle of words. Teachers 
should also give special attention to the proper sounding of the letter '* r," so fre- 
quently ignored in New England. Another matter requiring special attention 
is that of connected and smooth reading. Words are too frequently pronounced 
without proper relation and connection with others in the same sentence. If a 
child is taught from the first to think of words in their relation, and to give 
proper atttention to "phrasing," the traditional ** school -boy tone "will soon 
fade from our recollection. It will also aid in remedying the excessive emphasis 
so common in our time.— A. F. Pease, Superintendent. 

Providence. — Reasons fm' Increase of Salaries.— 1 have in a former report 
urged an increase in salaries of intermediate principals. Independent of all 
new duties, this increase is deserved. Relatively to other teachers, they are 
now paid too little. It is dangerous to make comparisons, but a consideration 
of the work they do will show its importance. With all the care of school- 
rooms that other teachers have, they have all the burdens of principals with no 
allowance therefor of time and scant allowance of pay. They have pupils at 
the most difficult age to manage. Bad boys of all sorts, boys truant, boys mis- 
chievous, boys defiant, controlled by passion — manliness yet in embryo — fall 
under the charge of the intermediate principal. Some pass on to be reclaimed 
or excluded by the grammar teachers, but more either reform or leave the 
schools before reaching the grammar grades. These principals give tone in 
large degree to the schools where two-thirds of our pupils are in attendance. 
Nearly all have taught ten, fifteen or twenty years, and have won their positions 
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because of faithful service and superior abilities. Others will not be wronged 
if their service and their ability are recognized. 

If the salaries of the intermediate principals be thus raised, those principals 
who conscientiously and self-sacriflcingly are doing their full duty in the care 
of their pupils, will feel that their services are appreciated, and those on whom 
new requirements are laid will feel that the acceptance of increased pay binds 
them to the faithful performance of all the duties of their positions. 

Tlie Training Schools. — The proposition to establish certain training schools 
for inexperienced teachers was considered favorably by the committee on quali- 
fications in April of last year, but at the close of the year, when the appoint- 
ments for the present year were made, no convenient opportunity to locate them 
suitably was found. In September last it was found feasible to establish such a 
school for two teachers in Camp street, and a few weeks later another in Messer 
street, and this spring a third at Harriet street. Six young ladies are now em- 
ployed as pupil teachers in these schools, ai^d eight others have, during the year 
gone from them to full appointments. 

These eight teachers, though none of them have taught a full year yet, are, 
most of them, among our best teachers, and likely to be in years to come among 
the very best. Indeed, some of them are now doing work worthy of study by 
the best of our experienced teachers. This experience is so favorable that it 
may be thought to be exceptional, but I see no reason why, if the same care as 
hitherto be exercised in securing only the best talent to receive this training, we 
may not annually get a dozen teachers from these three schools whose accession 
to our corps shall be a cause for congratulation. 

There are but two ways in which the average power of our teachers can be 
raised, and those are, first, to secure study and efforts at self-improvement on 
the part of those now employed; and second and chiefly, to guard with jealous 
care the entrance to the teachers' ranks — to employ only the best. It is evident 
to all observers that we can never much improve these schools by removing 
those teachers less competent than others. We ought, therefore, to give the 
more esiruest heed that none are employed whom we shall wish were not with us. 

The training schools give us the opportunity to test, under constant super- 
vision, the faithfulness, tact and strength of those we employ. It is the old plan 
of temporary employment with additional safeguards. But it is much more 
than this. These young ladies are not placed in the care of critics mainly to 
show what they are likely to make of themselves, but rather that their talent 
and enthusiasm may be conjoined with the experience of a considerate and 
capable teacher, and so a belter product than otherwise may be obtained. The 
purpose is not so much to prevent getting poor teachers, as it is to make those 
we do get belter. 

To accomplish this, two young ladies are placed in charge of rooms, with 
the same duties and responsibilities as other teachers. To guide them a critic 
teacher is appointed, who divides her time between the two rooms, teaching 
herself a part of the time in each room, and part of the time observing the work 
of the pupil teachers. The critic makes such suggestions and gives such illus- 
trations as the wants of her pupil teachers may require. This relationship 
continues until a vacancy occurs in the schools which one of the teachers in 
training can fill. She is then transferred and another assigned to her place. 
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The cost to the city of these schools is no more than would be the cost of 
employing teachers without this training. To try the experiment the critic 
teachers are paid only the salaries to which they would be entitled as regular 
teachers, and the united salaries of the two teachers in training are about the 
same as would be paid to the regular teacher of the second room. I hope to see 
the time, however, when the position of critic teacher shall be recognized as of 
great importance, and an additional salary be allowed. Appointments to places 
as pupil teachers are made by the same authority and under the same conditions 
as to other positions in the schools. 

While the training school seems to me an undeniable success, the question 
how many of these schools should be established is to be determined largely by 
the demand for teachers. Evidently not all our teachers should be drawn from 
this source. Sometimes it is desirable to employ teachers of reputation who 
have gained their experience elsewhere, but the tendency to employ teachers 
from these schools will, as their merit is known, increase, and it is to be hoped, 
and I believe anticipated, that hereafter no teachers without experience shall 
enter our corps below the high school except through the gateway of the training 
school.— H. S. Tarbbll, Superintendent. 

SciTUATE. — Causes of /^aeYwre.— Some of our schools have been sadly deficient 
in the grade of teachers secured the past year, and while it may be charged that 
the superintendent is in a great measure responsible for this state of affairs, in 
that certificates have been granted to incompetent teachers, still it is very fre- 
quently the case that after teachers have passed a highly satisfactory examina- 
tion in all branches required by law, they fail to keep a good school, either from 
a lack of interest in the work, or want of tact in government, etc. Now when 
a school is visited by the superintendent, although he may realize at once that 
it is not progressing as it should, yet the probabilities are that he will not dis- 
cover anything which would justify him in proceeding to the extreme measure 
of revoking the teacher*s certificate. In only one case was this measure resorted 
to during the past year, and then only after the most conclusive evidence, that 
the government of the teacher had proved a complete failure. 

In one other case I am now satisfied the welfare of the school would have been 
enhanced had the same course been pursued, but it was not so considered at the 
time, and the term was finished as begun. The progress of this school, however, 
for the balance of the year has convinced me that the evil effects incurred by 
one term of slip-shod government will not be eradicated in a whole year. 

Whatever the intellectual ability, or however highly educated a teacher may 
be, little good can result unless that teacher is able to hold the respect and con- 
fidence of the scholars, and I maintain that good government is the first and 
most necessary qualification of a teacher, for on that and that alone can we rely, 
for the formation of studious habits with the majority of our scholars, and the 
inculcation of habitual obedience to lawfully constituted authority. 

Teachers, as a rule, are not familiar enough with the laws and regulations 
prepared for their government, and this ignorance is totally inexcusable on their 
part, for they are furnished with the " School Manual " for the express purpose 
of enabling them to obviate this diflaculty, and a careful perusal of its pages 
would save them from making many mistakes. Scholars have sometimes been 
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suspended and sent home for some misdemeaoor, and I have only learned of the 
fact on my next visit to the school —possibly four or five weeks after — vrhen a 
notice should have been sent immediately. So. too, in the matter of receiving 
scholars from other districts, or from other towns, much irregularity has existed, 
when a knowledge of the contents of the manual would have rendered every- 
thing plain. — W. J. Smith, Superintendent. 

South Kingstown. — Results of a Demand for Better Qualifications. — It was 
not to be supposed that necessary changes and demands could be made without 
breaking a few chains and leaving a few incompetent workmen by the wayside, 
and that their places would be filled by more skillful workers. This, gentlemen, 
was just what gave new life and progress to the schools. All who where 
teachers in practice as well as by name, seemed alive to their calling, being 
satisfied that the time had arrived for good work. When it was once under- 
stood that to be a successful applicant for a position as teacher in the public 
schools, that a candidate must not only possess literary qualifications, but that 
the school committee, supported by the people, required such qualifications 
as fitted one to hold this high position, there was an effort on the part of every 
wide-awake teacher to meet this demand, and it was met \)y a large number who 
filled their places with honor and credit to their schools andjto themselves. These 
are views *upon which it is pleasant to dwell. But there is another and less 
flattering side to the record which it will not do to wholly ignore. It is to be 
regretted that the schools cannot reap the full benefit of the good work of this 
class of teachers, but are very largely prevented from making progress by 
obstacles thrown from the wayside. It would be very gratifying to report 
every school of our town in a flourishing condition; that each one of the eleven 
hundred pupils whose name is enrolled upon the registers is deriving all the bene- 
fits which the public schools are intended to give. But a glance at the work of 
the past year reveals not only much that is satisfying and pleasing, but as it has 
been in former years, some things that are very unsatisfactory and discouraging. 
In rendering a report of the public schools of South Kingstown, I am led to 
believe that something more than just the statistics of the schools is needed. 
When the condition and future welfare of the schools are taken into considera- 
tion, justice to the community requires a superintendent of schools to make 
such special suggestions and general remarks bearing upon the subject intrusted 
to his care—the subject of education, as seems most befitting for its advance- 
ment. 

The first topic to which I shall call attention, is fhe want of more thoroughness in 
the work dons in the scTiools. It is not to be presumed that all who engage in 
teaching will be equally well qualified, or will do equally good work in the 
school-room; but the difference in qualification between the best and poorest of 
our teachers teaching from term to term is too great for the best interest of the 
schools or pupils. The object of the public schools is a high and definite one. 
Their object is to fit all who come under their influence to perform the active 
duties of life in such a manner as is most conducive to the welfare and happi- 
ness of their lives. This necessarily demands that instruction be given in 
various branches of study, and that this instruction be made thorough and prac- 
tic£^l. 4-dmitting this to be true, it becomes the plain duty of the school officers 
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to see that the pupils are placed under such instructors as are prepared to do 
thorough work. No matter how unpleasant this duty may be, it is nevertheless 
a duty which the success and prosperity of the schools demand. 

The work of a teacher should form the true bam upon which to judge of his or her 
fitness to teach. — Allowing this basis to become the chief element in fixing the 
standard for admission, evidently not all graduates of colleges, high or normal 
schools; not all holding certificates of whatever sort, teaching from term to 
term in our town, are qualified teachers. I am firmly of the opinion that one of 
the most responsible, difficult and delicate duties the school committee have to 
perform is that of issuing certificates to teachers, and while I fully appreciate 
the difficulties attending the matter, I am confident they should not deter us 
from making any effort which the good of the schools demand. I am quite 
sure that one of the chief causes why the schools of this town do not make 
more advancement, is because a higher order of qualification in the teachers, as 
a class, is not demanded. In the examination of applicants the first question 
which should take precedence of all others, is what is best for the schools. The 
efficiency of our schools ought not in any case to be sacrified, either on account 
Of friendship or sympathy for those in necessitous circumstances. I dwell upon 
this subject not for the purpose of criticism, but simply because I am confident 
that with the school officers rests the responsibility, very largely, of answering 
for the manner in which the schools are conducted. 

Examinations of TeacMrs.—ThfiVG has been a caviling by a few against 
teachers' examinations. The objections given were that we cannot tell from 
an examination in branches of study, what success a teacher may have. True; 
but the examination should be required. For although admitting that tact in 
the school-room is important, certain scholastic attainments are not only im- 
portant, but necessary. We cannot expect one to teach others what he does not 
himself know. An examination is simply an inquiry to ascertain how well 
prepared the teacher is with something to teach. 

Evils of Frequent Changes. — In several districts four different teachers have been 
employed to teach seven or eight months' school. It cannot be expected that 
these schools have made much advancement. It is a practice in a few districts to 
employ a new teacher each term. This constant change of teachers is one great 
evil in our schools and should be avoided, as much as possible. A good teacher 
when once secured should not be removed without cause. Frequently teachers 
are removed because complaints are made against paying them too high wages. 
Let the complaints be made against hiring poor teachers for low pay, and remedy 
the evil by employing such teachers as are qualified for their work, by paying 
such wages as will command their services. 

Difference Between a Poor and a Qood Teacher.— T\lq difference between a poor 
and a good workman is of great importance: especially is this true of the work 
in the school-room. One will keep his pupils constantly at work; the other will 
allow his to remain constantly idle: the one will command the attention of his 
pupils while reciting; while the other will allow his to throw spit-balls at each 
other during the whole time of recitation. One will induce the pupils to love 
study; the other will lead them to hate it. The condition of the school taught 
by the good teacher will be ponstftntljr improving; the schpol taiight by the poor 
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teacher will be constantly growing poorer. If this be true, it can never be good 
economy to place poor teaehers in the schools because they can be secured at a 
low price. I am firmly convinced that money expended in employing incom- 
petent teachers to teach, especially in a poor school-house— one not provided 
with suitable oonveniences for study and poorly ventilated — is woise than use- 
less, from the fact that children would be better off at their homes than they 
would be, confined in poorly ventilated rooms, receiving wrong instruction. 

Biography an Adjunct of History.— A. method introduced by a few teachers, 
in teaching history is to be highly commended. This method consists in making 
biography, which is the soul of history, a prominent feature of the work. The 
pupils are encouraged to read historical and biographical works outside of the 
school, and while reciting to give sketches of distinguished persons and events 
which they have read. In those schools where the teachers have used this excel- 
lent method, the results have been most satisfactory. The pupils have been 
inspired with a love of history. The subject, instead of a burden to tbem, has 
become a pleasant and delightful study. Many books of reference have been 
read not only in school, but outside of school hours, implanting a desire in 
many of the youth of our town for historical research, that will remain with 
them through life. 

Advaned in Geography. —In teaching geography, the globe and map drawing 
have been of great service in a number of schools. The scope which a globe 
and map render to the imagination in traveling the earth, the hints of historical 
events, connected with the lesson, the news of the day associated with localities 
mentioned while reciting make the study of geography attractive. It has been 
a pleasure to listen to some recitations in geography, which have been given by 
the pupils from maps drawn from memory. In my judgment this is one of the 
best methods of teaching geography and history to the more advanced pupils. 
There have been too many schools where the teacher has been indifferent, or, 
from a lack of ability, unable to teach history and geography with any degree 
of success. The pupils were made slaves to their studies by being made to learn 
the minute details of the text-books rather than giving special attention to those 
portions of the lesson which were of chief interest and value. — E. C. Tkfpt, 
Superintendent. 

Tiverton. — Instruction in Arithmetic and Grammar. — In a few of the schools 
arithmetic is on the whole well taught ; though perhaps no school in town prac- 
tices very generally that thoroughness of explanation in mathematics, which 
gives to the mind of the pupil the best arithmetical culture. However, the 
drawing-out process in reasoning, and various contrivances for cultivating ftie 
power of ready-reckoning, have been employed at some of our visits, in a way 
to afford us pleasure. 

The teacher should be on his guard not to accept, instead of truth itself, that 
which practically appears to produce the same effect. 

While the classes in grammar of some teachers appear to understand its prin- 
ciples and are able to answer questions readily upon whatever has been taught, 
those in other schools seem to kaow very little when called upon to apply what 
they have learned. 
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The want of a uniform course of study and a unity of system in imparting 
instruction throughout the town, is much to he regretted. 

Wages.— The liberal appropriations made during the last two years have been 
amply sufficient for teachers' salaries. But we think the individual compensa- 
tion should depend somewhat on the amount and quality of ^ork done, the 
degree of effort put forth, and, where there is no particular hindrance thereto, 
upon the thoroughness and rapidity of the pupils' progress in the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, and in mental and moral culture. We are also of the opinion 
that successful and experienced teachers should receive larger compensation 
than the untried and inexperienced. — Committee, 

Warren.— TF^n to adopt New Methods. — While we should not be unduly 
wedded to old modes and means, we should never court change from mere love 
of novelty, and should adopt those methods only which on valid grounds can 
give promise of better success as a probable result. Hence, if, in watching the 
working of our schools you find little departure from former usage, it is because 
the tried ^method is preferred to that which gives only moderate promise of 
effectiveness. In this age of novelty it is wise to scrutinize every new sugges- 
tion closely and submit it to rigid cross-examination before adoption; even as it 
is equally our duty to those we serve to stand with receptive minds, ready to 
welcome light from any quarter and anxious before all else to find the best way 
possible. Our teachers have never manifested a keener interest in the many 
phases of their work, or seemed to be more on the alert for suggestions and 
helps which may tend to increase the etticiency of their labors. The skill, both 
in teaching and administration, which comes from long experience of the diffi- 
culties and necessities of the work can hardly be overestimated. At the same 
time there is a danger that those who have long served in a single position and 
passed through the same routine year alter year, may become provincial in their 
thoughts and habits, and forget that the world outside is grappling with every 
question as never before, and scrutinizing sharply every branch of knowledge 
and activity. The teacher who can provide for our young the education requi- 
site to prepare them for this new world in which they are to live their lives, 
must note with rigid exactness the signs of the times. The Teachers' Reading 
Circle of the State, in whose plans our teachers have shown a keen interest, I 
am persuaded will do much towards putting all who are engaged in the same 
work into closer communication with one another, so stimulating sympathy and 
affording each an opportunity to test ideas and methods by comparison with the 
best standards. 

Oenerallnformation. — I desire to emphasize my cordial approval of the work 
of the teachers in imparting general information of a practical nature bearing 
upon the several studies, and also in cultivating a taste for good literature by 
occasional presentation of well-chosen selections and discriminating study of the 
characters and services of men worthy to be had in remembrance. This emi- 
nently practical and useful diversion, in my opinion, in no degree detracts from 
the ordinaiy work of the class room. On the contrary, I believe the new stimu- 
lus to thought given by such general exercises imparts a renewed vigor to the 
intellect and thereby enables the pupil to bring to his ordinary task a mind 
refreshed and quickened, so that time is gained rather than lost in the process. 
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As the body will quickly grow languid under monotony of motion, so will the 
mind become dulled by the tread-mill processes that sometimes characterize the 
class drill of the merely mechanical teacher. A great number of subjects and 
facts, which cannot strictly be assigned to a fixed place among ** prescribed 
studies/' so-called, may be of very great value to the pupil in his future experi- 
ence of life, and must come in by the way if we are to train the child for the 
real necessities before him. Often in the past has the criticism upon school 
work been just, which charged it with teaching arithmetic or grammar, while it 
failed to reveal the world in which this knowledge was to find its scope and 
uses. The child that has developed a taste for wholesome literature, has been 
taught to observe the things that lie about him and to find a fascination in 
unfolding their marvellous secrets, will not cease to be a learner when he takes 
leave of his class. 

Normal Training.— An exceptionally large number of our pupils have sought 
special preparation for teaching during the past three years at the State Normal 
School, and the reports of their .standing and proficiency there do much credit 
to the effectiveness of our high school training. It is a good omen foi^he future 
when those desiring to become teachers are willing to prepare themselves for 
the work. For, while no amount of technical professional training can make a 
teacher out of poor material, the person possessing native aptness will derive 
great benefit from a kind of drill, which, in some sense, resembles the slower 
training of actual experience.— W. N. Ackley, SupetHntendent. 

Warwick.— T'A^ True Teacher.— Ot the true teacher Dr. Holland wrote as 
follows: **I hold the teacher's position second to none. The Christian teacher 
of a band of children combines the office of the preacher and the parent, and 
has more to do in shaping the mind and morals of the community than preacher 
and parent united. The teacher who spends six hours a day with my child, 
spends three times as many hours as I do, and twenty-fold more time than my 
pastor does. I have no words to express the importance of your office. Still 
less have I words to express my sense of the importance of having that office 
filled by men and women of the purest motives, the noblest enthusiasm, the 
finest culture, the broadest charities, and the most devoted Christian purpose. 
♦ « « « « j^o man living is entrusted with such precious material. No 
man living can do so much to set human life to a noble tune. No man living 
needs higher qualifications for his work." 

Professional Training. — Experienced teachers succeed the best. This is gen- 
erally believed. ** Practice makes perfect" is an adage in which there is much 
truth. We see this illustrated by the skilled mechanic, the pianist, the painter, 
etc. So with the teacher. Practice has a tendency to perfect him in his work, 
yet not all become first-class teachers. We believe that teachers must travel the 
road in advance over which they expect to take their pupils, and know its wind- 
ings. Teaching being an art which must be acquired by experience, it is very 
questionable whether we should subject ouj: children to the blundering of begin- 
ners, who learn to teach at the expense of their pupils, when the State generously 
provides a school which will lead young teachers through the first period of 
actual experience under trained guidance. Such preparation is the work of the 
pormal school. As the medical student attends a medical school, the law 
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student the law school, the student in theology the theological school, so those 
who expect to teach should attend their professional school, i. e. the normal 
school. Here the special training may be pursued by itself, the horizon bounded, 
and everything taught and learned with special reference to the future necessi- 
ties of the school- room. This work reveals natural fitness, if it exists, and 
makes use of literary qualifications. In the interest, not only of the Normal 
School, but of our own public schools we desire that its advantages may be more 
fully recognized by graduates of the various high schools, and all others who 
desire to teach. That thorough and scholarly teacher, Dr. S. H. Taylor, of 
Andover, Mass., was an educator by nature, yet he, with '*a passion for train- 
ing the youthful mind,'' lamented his want of a Normal training. In 1866, at 
the close of a lecture given by Prof. Park, of Andover, on " Normal Methods of 
Teaching,'' he said, '* Had I previously learned these improved methods of 
instruction, I should have avoided many mistakes in my early teaching. The 
proper study of Didactics, giving the experience and methods of the most skill- 
ful teachers, would have suggested many hints which I had to learn by practice 
and experiment." If this distinguished educator with his rare gifts and culture, 
still felt the need of professional training, how much more essential is it to the 
success of the ordinary teacher. A believer in the doctrine ** that the physician 
is born and not made/' once said to an eminent oculist who was advocating the 
necessity of the most thorough training in his profession, "Why, doctor, you 
have attained the highest skill without such aid." The oculist replied, "But I 
spoiled a bushel of eyes in acquiring the art, and now I can teach others how to 
avoid my blunders." Does not the mind deserve as skillful treatment as the 
eye?— D. R. Adams, Superintendent. 

Wbstrrly. — Why Good Wages Should be Paid, — More attention should be 
given and pains taken to make our public schools more attractive, interesting, 
and efficient. The most of the children of to-day, who are the coming men and 
women, and are to maintain and advance the great and weighty interests of the 
state, church, and society, will obtain in our public schools whatever education 
and mental training they shall have. Hence their importance. To make them 
what they should be, first-class teachers should be obtained and retained. Fre- 
quent change of teachers is detrimental to the efficiency and highest success of 
a school. To retain good teachers, and to induce good teachers to make teach- 
ing a business for life, a solid profession, generous wages must be paid. No 
school district or officers can afford to lose a good teacher by hiring some one 
for less money who in all probability cannot do as good work. A poor teacher is 
a very poor article to have around in the great and important work of the moral 
and intellectual training of our children. — O. U. Whitford, Superintendent. 

West Greenwich. — Selection of Teachers. — In the selection of teachers, trus- 
tees cannot exercise too much care. The teacher that will teach for the least 
wages per month, is not always the most profitable one to the district and the 
school. Less months' school, and more energy, skill and enthusiasm on the 
part of the teacher, is far preferable. The increase in the appropriation for our 
schools, while it increases somewhat the length of the schools, should in a 
greater ratio be used to procure better teachers. All who make themselves 
familiar with the working of our schools, will acknowledge that a higher grade 
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of scholarship, and a more thorough preparation for their work on the part of 
the teacher, is to be preferred to mere length of school. A good school eight 
months in the yetir is better than a poor one, ten months. 

Ability to Govern. — In the selection of tieachers, those should be sought who 
have the ability to govern, ^he examination before the committee cannot, per- 
haps, determine the teacher's qualification in this direction very fully; but when 
it comes to the actual test in the school-room, we have evidence that cannot be 
mistaken. If the proper discipline is not maintained, whatever the teacher's 
other qualifications may be, he will only partially succeed.— C. F. Carpenter, 
Superintendent. 

WooNSOCKKT. — Improvement Still Desirable and Possible. — We have not reached 
a point where improvement is undesirable. Far from it. In some schools even 
an untrained eye will detect bad methods and bad conditions. Some teachers 
have too little ambition and professional spirit, and are not quick to detect the 
evil and find the better way. Some are happier out of school than in it. But 
the history of such is certain to be brief and inglorious. For the most part we 
have to congratulate the town upon having a thoroughly devoted and well 
qualified corps of teachers, men and women who love excellence in all its mani- 
fold directions and having the true instincts of their profession make themselves 
felt for the highest interests of those committed to their charge. 

Numerous Glmnges and tJieir Effects. — It appears that nearly 50 per cent, of our 
teachers have been changed during the year. More than half of the vacancies 
made have been filled with young, inexperienced teachers. The effect of such 
wholesale changes can not but be detrimental to the progress of the proper 
work of the school-room. But the effect is very small as compared with what 
it would have been a few years ago. Our school system is so well established 
and the work to be done in each year and in each room so clearly marked out 
that it may be taken up by a stranger with comparatively little difliculty or loss. 
The teachers employed, though mostly young and inexperienced, are yet of a 
high character. They are graduates of our high school, well acquainted with, 
our system of instruction and thoroughly in sympathy with our people. The 
most of them are doing well and will certainly make first-class teachers. They 
love their work. They wish to improve. They delight in the progress of their 
pupils. They keep themselves fresh for the school-room and permit no outside 
attraction to become more than a diversion and a recreation. They are sensi- 
tive to criticism and yet hospitable to it. They know and accept the trite say- 
ing, "The school is what the teacher makes it." They are punctual, orderly, 
pleasant, earnest and well-prepared. They discharge their responsibility with a 
moral purpose which none can fail to perceive and to appreciate. They expect 
their pupils to imitate their example. The resMy consecrated teacher does not 
need to tell children or their parents that their faithful work is a part of their 
religion. 

Freedom of Pupils with TeacJiers. — More freedom in school-room colloquy has 
been noticed with satisfaction. The pupils are not too diffident to express their 
thought, and they are doing it with more accuracy and fullness. It is a sign of 
a good school when this freedom in exchange of thought between teacher and 
pupil exists. — C. J. White, Superintendent, 
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Bristol. — Supplementary Beading, — During the fall some additions were made 
in the way of supplementary readers, which I think will be of great advantage. 
In the first, second and third intermediate schools, Hooker's Book of Nature 
was adopted. It is a well known fact that what children hear and read is 
impressed upon their minds often more forcibly than it would be upon the 
minds of older persons. A great trouble in teaching children to read, is the fact 
that they soon commit the lessons to memory and instead of reading the lesson, 
they simply recite what they know by heart. Now if we can give them as read- 
ing lessons something that will be instructive, we gain a double advantage. 
Hooker's Book of Nature would seem to accomplish this end. Part I. treats of 
plants ; how they grow, the uses of the different parts, &c. Part II. treats of 
animals, in what they resemble plants, in what they differ. Part III. treats of 
air, water, heat, light, &c., and of common phenomena relating to each. In all 
these parts, descriptions are given in the simplest language and in a manner 
entertaining as well as instructive. — J. P. Reynolds, Superintendent, 

OuMBBRLAND. — PoUcy of Changes. — No changes of text-books have been made 
during the year. It was felt that the text-books already in use are measurably 
well adapted to their purpose, and that a change might by no means be an 
improvement. It ought to be said, moreover, that since the leading school book 
publishers of the country have entered into a syndicate with each other, the 
members of the committee have escaped a vast deal of importunity, to which in 
former times they were subjected from the zealous and indefatigable agents of 
the rival book concerns. Knowing well that there are, unfortunately, those in 
every large community who eagerly lay hold of any excuse, however weak, for 
not sending their children to school, it has never seemed wise nor desirable to 
the board to furnish yearly to such persons two or three seemingly cogent argu- 
ments for decrying the public school system, and for spying they will keep their 
children at home, because of the expense entailed on them each year by the sub- 
stitution of new text-books for those already in use. If, however, a text-book 
on any of the branches taught in our schools should be proposed to the commit- 
tee, possessing marked and weighty advantages over the one heretofore used, 
they would not allow a blind conservatism or a short-sighted economy to restrain 
them from adopting it— R. Murray, Jr., Superintendent. 

FosTEB..— Heading Books. — The reader should contain the pieces best calculated 
to interest and instruct the pupil. Every piece within its covers should be a gem 
worth committing to memory. Such a book should be read from beginning to 
end and until every piece becomes familiar; not ** merely tasted or swallowed, 
but chewed and digested."— G. 0. Blackmar, Superintendent. 
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Chablestown. — A Place for Civil Service Reform. — By an act of the General 
Assembly passed in May, 1884, the towns have been empowered to abolish the 
cumbersome district system, and organize the public schools upon the same 
basis as they have all of their other institutions, with the town as the center. 
At the last June election, a proposition to abolish the district system, and to 
establish the town system, was brought before the people of Charlestown, and 
a vote taken thereon, resulting in a large majority against it. Owing to the 
great indifference generally manifested by the citizens of this town on matters 
relating to public schools, it seems almost hopeless to make any suggestion with 
reference to a change or reform in the management of them. Nevertheless it is 
our imperative duty as a school committee to bring before the electors of the 
town all special acts and plans whereby better results may be produced in re- 
gard to the onward and upward advancement of our public education. Much 
ado is made over the famous civil service reform, but I do not know of any 
place where it can be more profitably and justly applied than in the districts of 
Cross' Mills and Washington, where the trustees employed different teachers for 
each one of the school terms during the year. 

One of the most desirable duties of the trustee, at the present time, seems to 
be to exhaust the school fund placed at his command, (which he has a legal 
right to do,) little attention being given to the length of school, or the kind of 
instruction. Probably there is no district within the borders of this town 
which is not divided, in some measure, against itself; not divided upon the 
proposition to know who shall establish and conduct the best school, but upon 
the other proposition, **That to the victors belong the spoils of war." In the 
pursuit of literary advancement, can any community prosper amid constant 
strife and contention? 

Growth of Sentiment Against District System. — As evidence of the growth of 
public sentiment in favor of the abolition of the district system, it is worthy of 
note, that the States of Massachusetts and New Hampshire have, by their 
energetic legislatures, abolished the district system, having been fully convinced 
that without such legislation, no general improvement of the schools in those 
States could be expected. Vermont and Connecticut find the same difilculties 
in the way of continued prosperity, and, ere long, they will decide this great 
question. It is only a matter of time, when a radical change will sweep over 
the rural towns of this State, and bring them in line with the others. But may 
this reproach never come upon my native town, that her sons and daughters 
were deprived of the inestimable privileges of health, wealth, and prosperity, 
through neglect and indifference on the part of her citizens to provide a better 
course of instruction.— W. F. Tuckeb, Superintendent. 

Coventry. — T?ie Town System. — Several years ago it was decided by some of 
the principal towns in Massachusetts to adopt the town system of school man- 
agement; that is, to abolish district organization and ofiScers, and to do all 
th@ business, formerly done by such ofllcers, through the school copimitte^ 
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and superintendent. This action met with such favorable results that the 
legislature has since passed an act establishing the town system throughout 
that State. 

An act was passed by our legislature, two years ago, enabling any town to 
make the change whenever it sees fit, and several of the towns have done so 
already. In the opinion of your committee, the idea is worthy of consideration, 
for it is a well-known fact that the schools in this town are managed too loosely, 
and that something should be done to effect an improvement. 

One improvement would be, that when a teacher was doing well he would be 
retained; while now, whenever a new trustee is elected, some friend of his must 
have the school, no matter how well the old teacher has succeeded. This has a 
bad effect; for while the new teacher may be in all respects as good as the old, 
it takes him several weeks to become acquainted with the children, and place 
himself where the old teacher was when removed. If the teachers were all 
engaged by the committee, all persons wishing to teach would send in their 
applications and recommendations, which would be examined at a meeting held 
for that purpose, and the best of the lot would be awarded the schools. Under 
the present management they are not the best teachers, by any means, who 
obtain situations. 

Teachers could be paid without the formality of district treasurers, or trustees, 
which would enable payments to be made monthly, instead of at the end of the 
term ; an arrangement very acceptable to some of the teachers, if not all. The 
only real expense which will be incurred, will be the employment of a superin- 
tendent, and even that can probably be saved by his management. 

Schools are now in session, composed of only about half a dozen scholars, 
with a competent man to take charge. Several of these schools could be consol- 
idated, and the scholars brought together in carriages, at a less expense than to 
hire a teacher for each district. In several other ways . the town system seems 
to be better than the one now in use, and we would earnestly recommend it to 
your attention, hoping that you will take some action in the matter. — Committee, 

Exeter. — Divided Auihority and Eesponsibility. — Under our present system the 
work is one of divided authority and divided responsibility. In order to reach 
the highest results, it is necessary that each and all should perform with dili- 
gence and sincerity his part of the work. There should be an open and hearty 
cooperation of those who have aught to do in the management of so important 
a4,rust as that of our common schools. — J. H. Edwards, Superintendent 

Johnston.— -SwZ Effects of District System.— ^ekch year's experience strengthens 
us in our belief that under the district system our schools can never attain the 
advanced position necessary, so near the city. Under the present system the 
committee has the general charge of the division of the public money; but after 
the division has little or no voice as to its use in the various districts. As a con- 
sequence, there is no chance for equalization of teachers' wages according to 
amount or merit of work done; nor any authority by which contracts can be 
made for fuel and general supplies at the reduced prices which would be possible 
if they could be purchased in large quantities instead of in sixteen smaller quan- 
tities as at present. 

16 
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Besides this, where the district system prevails the only recourse of the school 
committee in case of an inefficient teacher is to revoke his certificate. This the 
committee dislike to do, as the teacher has already passed an examination, and 
the inefficiency generally consists in lack of ability to teach, or to enforce disci- 
pline. Consequently it often happens that the teacher is allowed to retain his 
position until a reaction takes place in the district and a new teacher is hired. 
Sometimes such a reaction results in the removal of a good teacher. This 
occurred in a few districts in 1885, and its recurrence in one district was only 
prevented by the firm refusal of the examining committee to grant a certificate 
to a new teacher without a proper examination. If the hiring power were vested 
in the committee a poor teacher could be dismissed at the end of a term, and 
good teachers would be very sure to be retained. 

The most perplexing and disagreeable difficulty arising under the district 
system can be better understood by the presentation of an actual case in our own 
town. In District No. 11, there were in January last one hundred and six (106) 
cl^ildren of school age. Ten two-tenement houses are in process of erection in 
the village, which when occupied, will probably add fifty (50) more to the school 
population. The school-house in this district is pleasantly located, but is sadly 
in need of repairs. The floor is scarcely safe; the walls are dirty and ragged; 
there is a leak near the belfry; the curtains are in tatters, and the blackboards 
are not fit to use. The fence about the lot is all gone, the house needs painting, 
the blinds need repairing, &c., &c. An addition to the house will soon be 
needed to accommodate the extra children. This district is not organized and 
therefore has no trustee. Twice during the past year the clerk of the committee 
has called a meeting of the district, but as there are but two qualified voters in 
the district it has been impossible to get a majority of them together and we 
could not have a meeting. Until an organization can be effected no money can 
be expended on the school-house, as the Statute law explicitly states that the 
trustee shall assess aU taxes, Thornton has no trustee; hence no tax can be 
assessed, and soon there will be no school-house. The law requires the school 
committee to keep the school running, but will allow them to go no further. 
What the committee would do if the school-house should be destroyed is a hard 
question. Can we afford to stand by a system that, never satisfactory, is now, a 
cumbersome obstacle to the advancement of our schools? — Committee, 

IjVSCOi^,— Thoughtful Consideration Demanded. ^0\it present district system 
is not the best in all cases for due attention to repairs of school-houses. Tl^e 
fact that districts have no fund to use for repairs unless it is raised by a district 
tax, often prevents such improvements as are really needed. 

We call attention to the " town system " as demanding the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our citizens. The advantages over the present ** district system" 
are fully established. The experimental stage of the change has passed. We 
could not cure all evils by adopting the **town system," but on the whole, it 
would be a gain. It would bring all the school interests under one board of 
control, and remove some of the local disturbances that are now liable to arise. 
With careful superintendence of all the schools by one man, the whole work 
might be placed on a more systematic basis, and greater efficiency secured. — 
Committee, 
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Little Compton. — Advantages cf Town System.— To summarize a few of the 
advantages to be gained by a change from the district to the town system in the 
management of schools: 1st. More efficient teachers, hence better schools. 
2nd. A careful oversight of all expenditures. 8rd. The needs of the advanced 
scholars in the different districts could be considered and some encouragement 
might be given them, by making provision for advanced studies. 4th. This 
system equalizes taxation, while the district system does not.--E. W. Qoodibr, 
Superintendent, 

MiDDLETOWN.— JTtfep the Subject Before the Peopte.—So much has already been 
said in regard to the so-called district system, that it seems to be useless for 
school officers to say anything more in this direction ; yet the fact remains that 
we must keep the subject before the people if we wish to accomplish the much 
needed reform. There is not a school officer in the State who has the good of 
our schools at heart, but believes we have too many officers to carry on our 
schools successfully. If we have the interest of the children in view, we must 
all try by every means in our power to make our schools as efficient as possible. 
If by our present system they are not doing what we may reasonably expect of 
them, we should endeavor to find some means to improve them; and certainly, if 
the men who have made a study of the needs of our schools tell us that in their 
opinion they would be more successful under the town system than as they are 
now carried on, we might venture to act upon their advice, abolish the district 
system, and place everything relative to our schools in the charge of the town 
committee. 

So long as our schools are carried on by the present system, the trustee, in my 
opinion, is the most important officer connected with them. As he hires the 
teacher upon whose ability to keep a good school success depends, it is essential 
we elect the best man for that office it is possible to find.— J. Peckham, Clerk, 

New Shoreham.— Pton of a Town System. — Attention is once more called to 
the advisability of dropping the cumbersome and obsolete district system, and 
centralizing all the school business in the hands of a school board. Such a 
board might consist of five members, one from each district. They should 
meet not less than three times a year, and should be paid for their services as 
the members of the council are paid. Each member of the board might act in 
all minor matters for his own district between the sessions of the board, but all 
matters which in any sense involved the general interests of all, should be 
acted upon by the board. Special meetings might be called upon the written 
request of three members. — C. E. Perry, Superintendent 

North Kingstown. — District System Unfair.— The condition of our school- 
houses is, in general, fair. We have in three of the districts, Wickford, Allen- 
ton, and Hamilton, good buildings that are well adapted to the comfort and 
health of the children. In most of the others, the buildings are good enough 
for the present. But in two of the districts new school-houses ought to be built 
at once. The building. District No. 13, is very old and very poor, and the 
seats which the pupils have to occupy would be an absolute torture to any one 
but a child. The school is small however, the district sparsely settled, and the 
parents do not at the present time feel able to put up another building. It is 
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just this state of things, I may say here, that makes me regret that our schools 
are still under the district system, and that the children in one part of the town 
are so much worse off in school matters than those in another. It does not 
seem to me a fair condition of things. — W. C. Bakbr, Superintendent 

North ProvidencSb.— fiicA<w2 Districts AbolisJied,— In view of the advantage 
to be derived from conducting educational affairs under what is styled the 
''town system," this town has made the change, and has been the first in the 
State to act under the provisions of the General Assembly, passed at the January 
session, 1884. 

The town at its annual meeting, June 1, 1885, voted to abolish the ''School 
District System." 

With the adoption of the "town system" in place of the "district system," 
the districts with their former territory and boundary lines, are necessarily re- 
tained, for the purpose of establishing and defining the school jurisdiction of 
all the people of the town. 

The children of each district will attend as heretofore the school in their dis- 
trict, except in cases where, for good and sufficient reasons, it may appear 
advisable and expedient to allow them to attend in another. Whenever a 
change is desired, application must be made to the superintendent and his per- 
mission obtained, before such change shall be made. — Committee. 

North Smithfield. — District System Answerable for Evils.— We are pleased 
to record that there has been a much less number of changes of teachers, than 
in many previous years. This fact is an evidence of improvement in the man- 
agement of our schools. While we recognize the fact that improvement in any- 
thing, signifies to a certain extent a change from one state or condition to 
another, the history of our schools during the past few years, shows that many 
changes have occurred which were not an improvement of the condition of our 
schools. Our district system is answerable to a large extent, for this condition 
of things; and we feel that the abolishment of this system would be attended 
with beneficial results to our schools. We feel that no objection would be 
raised to this suggestion, except from those who have personal interests to 
subserve by the aid of the office of trustee. If the supervision of our schools 
could be more centralized, and a sufficient remuneration could be made so that 
one could give undivided attention to the interests of our schools, a greater 
improvement would be assured. A few years ago, the compensation for super- 
vision of schools was double what it is at the present time; and the work to be 
performed has yearly increased. About this time, the town had a violent attack 
of retrenchment of public expenses, but it only reached the appropriation for 
schools, and the salary of school committee. — J. I. Hotchkiss, Superintendent, 

Portsmouth. — The District System Odious.— 1\ is not to be expected that 
teachers will keep up much life and enthusiasm in their schools when weeks and 
months are allowed to pass without a single visit from the parents and school 
officers. There are many cases where whole terms have passed without a single 
visit from the trustee, the very man that has more authority Over the teacher 
and the school than any other man in the town or State; and yet notwithstand- 
ing this fact the committee is held more or less responsible for any mistakes or 
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failures that may be made. The committee, we think, have done as well by the 
schools as there is any right to demand or expect, when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that we are continually hampered by this odious '* District System." 
We have nothing to do with the selection of our teachers, the one most import- 
ant factor to insure a good school. 

We have no voice in what they shall be paid per month, but must foot the 
bill whatever it may be, and still can offer no inducement for a more faithful 
discharge of their duties either by increased pay or future patronage. We 
believe it to be our duty to keep this matter continually before the people of the 
town for their consideration, and we have no doubt but that, when it is fully 
understood in all its bearings, the more intelligent part of the people will see 
the necessity of a change. Other towns in this and other states, have adopted 
the town system and we have heard of no evil effects resulting from the change. 
And it is a notable fact that the school officers, including the trustees and teach- 
ers, are nearly unanimous for the change and the more familiar one becomes 
with the present system, the more he sees the necessity of a change. 

It certainly seems no more than right so long as the town is called upon and 
expected to contribute to the support of every school in the town, that it should 
have some voice in how every school should be conducted, and to secure this it 
is necessary that the hiring of teachers and the care of the school property 
should be in the hands of a board representing all parts of the town, instead of 
each school having one man acting entirely independent of all of the others. 

If a district is lucky enough to secure a good conscientious trustee who is 
careful to select a good teacher and looks well after the school and sees to it 
that it is well cared for, all will go well so far as that district is concerned, but 
an adjoining district may be unfortunate in its selection and everything con- 
nected with the school suffered to go at loose ends, and yet it must be paid for 
out of the town's money, and this we know is liable to happen to any district. 
A good live superintendent might do much to remedy this difficulty but still he 
would find himself confronted by this district, one-man power. — J. Coggbshall, 
Clerk. 

ScrruATE. — Permanent Improvement Dependent on tJie Change. — Whenever the 
time shall come which shall see the present district system abolished, and the 
powers of the trustees and other district officers transferred to the school com- 
mittee, then, and not till then, do I believe that we may look for any general, 
permanent improvement in our schools. — W. J. Smith, Superintendent 

South Kingstown. — It is hoped that the town system of managing the schools, 
though having some objectionable features, will soon supplant the present dis- 
trict system, and so do away with some of the evils in the schools. — Committee. 

Trustees should be Chosen with Great Care. — The success of our schools depends 
very much upon the faithful performance of the duties of the trustee; yet in the 
selection of this important officer, a large number of the districts pay but little 
attention to the qualifications of the trustee. Some little neighborhood broil 
outside of the school, either in politics or trade will enter into the election, and 
the result is, that the office is too often filled by persons wholly unfit for the 
position, and the children have to suffer the consequences. Some of our largest 
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schools have not so much as received a visit from this important officer for two 
years. I would recommend great care in the choice of the trustees; fill this 
office by the best men you have in the district— whole-souled men; men that feel 
a deep interest in the advancement of the schools. No incompetent teachers 
will be employed. The schools will be visited in compliance with the school 
law. The committee will be notified of the opening and closing of their school 
terms. The teachers will not be compelled to cut the wood and go to the neigh- 
bors for kindlings, or commence their schools without a fire in the cold months 
of winter. Our schools suffer much from the want of able and efficient men to 
fill this office. It is to be regretted that so few of the competent business men 
of school districts are so unwilling to accept the office of trustee; a proof of 
the absolute necessity of a change in the system. 

The Employment and Placing of Teactiers. — This subject is variously discussed 
in different sections of the town. When there is an effort to place in position a 
teacher that is not properly qualified, either in literary attainments, ability to 
impart instruction, moral character, good judgment, kind disposition, or any of 
the qualifications which constitute a good teacher, it deserves to be discussed 
and to receive the condemnation of all friends of education. That improper 
influences are used to place in our public schools teachers that are not deserving 
of the positions, is true. During my working in the schools, I have witnessed 
convincing evidence of this truth. I also have convincing evidence that under 
the present system, the efforts and desires of the two branches of the school 
authorities, — the trustees and school committee, — are not cooperative. I am 
firmly of the opinion that the schools would be much improved, a better class of 
teachers secured, were the entire management of the schools placed in the hands 
of one government. The ttlate Board of Education and the School Commis- 
sioner of the State recommend it in the strongest terms. 

Troubles of the District System.— There are so many troubles continually 
arising under the district system that I question if it has a single redeeming 
quality. Much confusion and trouble is experienced in examining teachers 
and renewing certificates, as there is no uniform time for the schools to com- 
mence or close, making it troublesome for both the teacher and the committee. 
Whereas if the committee employed the teachers and paid them, and all or a 
part of the schools commenced and closed at the same time, much confusion 
and trouble could be avoided. One of the principal evils which is extremely 
detrimental to the schools could be removed, — that is, the frequent changing of 
teachers. If it was once understood that a teacher could hold his position so 
long as he faithfully performed his duties, disunions and district fights would 
soon be numbered with transactions of the past. Another bad feature of the 
district system is, that teachers are hired without taking into consideration the 
special qualifications required for each respective school. Under one govern- 
ment there would be no misunderstanding respecting the powers and duties of 
the committee and trustees which frequently is the result of running a school. 
The question of a uniform time of commencing and closing school terms, cer- 
tainly requires consideration. Under the district system each trustee begins his 
term to suit himself, and his vacations are given at all times of the year, which 
causes great irregularity in the working of the schools. There are no plausible 
reasons why all the schools in the town should not commence by the first or 
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second week in the month of April beginning the school year. There are 
several good reasons for not allowing the schools to be in session during the 
warm months of July and August. This uniformity of time can only be arrived 
at by a change of system. 

Does not the Stale of Massachusetts teach us a lesson worthy of note, having 
been so thoroughly convinced of the beneficial results of the change, in a few 
towns that the Stale legislature has deemed it wise to abolish the district system 
throughout the State? The State of New Hampshire having arrived at the con- 
clusion that the district system was the chief stumbling block in the way of 
school improvement, has followed the same wise course. A vote was passed at 
the Teachers* Association of Vermont setting forth that in their judgment the 
district system must be removed before any marked improvement of the schools 
could be made in that State. The State Board of Education of Connecticut has 
become convinced that the chief hinderance of progress in schools lies along 
the line of the district system. I cannot better bring this topic to a close than 
by repeating the language of the State Commissioner in saying: '' It is ar ques- 
tion how much longer we should wait before taking a step that cannot fail to 
advance our school interests to a higher plane of service and value." — E. C. 
Tefpt, Superintendent. 
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Bristol. — For Irregular and Backward, not Vicious Pupils. — Within the last 
few months, there has been a very marked change for the better in the ungraded 
school. I would suggest that in order to promote its future welfare, to make it 
a school where those who cannot attend regularly, being out at work for a por- 
tion of the year, can reap advantage, and where those who are proficient in 
some studies and backward in others may be able to advance as they could not 
in the graded schools, it would be advisable in the future not to make this a 
place for the unmanageable boys of other schools. A half dozen unruly boys 
have it in their power to destroy the usefulness of any school, whereas the same 
boys, divided round in as many schools, could not work the same evil. With 
this change 1 think the chance for this school, being of great benefit to a large 
number of the children of the town, will be very good. — J. P. Reynolds, 
Superintendent. 

Wakren.— i2^«? Classification Impossible.—Cha.nges in the population have 
disturbed somewhat the classification, rendering the duties of the teacher more 
arduous. The ungraded school in any case necessitates a large number of 
classes, forbidding that thoroughness which is possible under the graded system, 
where the teacher has a much longer time for each recitation and more oppor- 
tunity to study and meet the needs of each pupil. But when the pupils are 
frequently changing, the diflaculties of proper classification and the teacher's 
labors are materially increased.— W. N. Acki^ey, Superintendent, 
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SCttOOL 0OMMt88IONER*8 REPORT. 



TABLE III.-PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS. 
School Tear ending April SO, 1886, 





ATTENDANCE. 


SCHOOLS. 


TOWNS. 


No. of differ- 
ent boys reg- 
tered. 


No. of differ, 
ent girls reg- 
istered. 


H 


III 


< 


^8 

ll 

< 


lis 
lis 


-2 

1 


No. of ungrad- 
ed schools. 

Average 
length of 
schools. 


Proyidbncb Co. 

BarrUlville 

Cranston 


686 
497 
679 
727 
139 
206 
633 

1,524 
163 
272 

2,049 

8,690 
374 
261 

1,414 


660 
490 
635 
747 
167 
178 
683 

1,504 
166 
241 

1,910 

8,632 
830 
272 

1,246 


1,146 
987 

1,114 

1,474 
296 
383 

1,316 

3,028 
328 
613 

3,959 

17,322 

704 

633 

2,660 


39 
38 
65 

124 
32 
38 
38 
64 
7 
14 

234 

766 
62 
28 

166 


646 
682 
743 

1,033 
210 
271 
809 

2,027 
228 
856 

2,991 

18,655 

420 

292 

1,637 


663 
592 
680 
935 
175 
228 
714 

1,736 
209 
308 

2.756 

12,938 

368 

261 

1,431 


4,973 
6,002 
6,726 
9,350 
1,441 
1,899 
6,762 

17,328 
2,038 
3,036 

27,560 

129,380 

3,034 

2,252 

13,952 


11 
11 

12 
17 

2 

12 

41 
3 
4 

54 

251 

4 

6 

36 


iM. D. 

11 8 16 

5 10 2 


Cumberland 

last Providence.. 
fKoster 


111 9 14 
6 10 .. 
17 8 


iGlocesler 

Johnstun ....... 


11 8 8 
13 9 8 


fLincoln.... 


410 .. 


1 No. Providence.. 
No.Smithfield... 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Scituate 


2 9 16 
10 9 16 

410 .. 

.... 10 .. 

16 8 S 


tSmithfield 

Woonsocket. 


8 
2 


8 5 

9 15 


Totals 


18,113 

34 
119 

85 

1,145 

146 

171 

289 

1,988 

118 
131 
306 
367 
242 
614 
700 


17,650 

52 
116 

78 

1,065 

103 

170 

278 

1,862 

93 
122 
289 
391 
207 
646 
044 


36,763 

86 
236 
163 
2,210 
248 
341 
667 


1,686 

6 
33 

16 
170 
31 
44 
28 


26,799 

64 
172 
121 

•1,844 
182 
261 
386 


28,893 

44 

149 
107 
1,698 
164 
206 
3*4 


236,733 

1,386 
1,013 
16,980 
1,365 
2,024 
3,449 


462 

2 

""38 
2 


120 

1 
10 
5 
1 
5 
8 
18 


9 14 


Newport Co. 

Jamestown 

Little Compton. . . 

Middletowu 

Newport . ...... 


9 7 
9 3 
9 13 
10 


New Shoreham... 

Portsmouth 

Tiverton 


8 15 

9 18 
10 1 






Totals 

Washington Co. 

Charlestown 

fExeter 


3,850 

211 
263 
595 
758 
449 
1,060 
1,344 


827 

84 

85 
60 
34 
66 
91 
164 


3,009 

139 
173 
416 
673 
262 
749 
975 


2,701 

124 
143 
371 
617 
226 
660 
895 


26,629 

1,034 
1,148 
8,341 
4,642 
1,936 
6,166 
8,670 


42 

1 

8 

9 
2 
10 
19 


43 

7 
11 

8 

10 
13 
18 
10 


9 16 

8 2 
7 19 


Hopkinton 

: 7orth Kingstown. 

fRichmond ... 

fSo. Kingstown . . 
t Westerly 


8 19 

8 12 
8 

7 9 

9 11 


Totals. 


2,378 

409 

239 

1,284 

114 


2,291 

349 

226 

1,166 

100 


4,669 

768 

466 

2,460 

214 


464 

70 
20 
63 
29 


8,286 

619 

832 

1,603 

162 


2,936 

457 

285 

1,312 

136 


26,837 

4,160 
2,638 
12,646 
1,166 


49 

8 

6 

20 


77 

'\ 

9 
12 


8 9 


Kent County. 

Coventry 

East Green vdch . . 

Warwick 

West Greenwich. 


8 16 

9 1 
9 10 
8 13 


Totals 


2,046 

116 
651 
266 


1,841 

107 
606 
268 


3,887 

222 

1,067 

633 


182 

86 

98 


2,606 

164 
874 
402 


2,189 

136 
796 
373 


20,610 

1,338 
7,950 
8,730 

13,018 


34 

1 
16 
6 


89 

4 
3 
3 


9 2 


Bristol County. 

Barrington 

Bristol 


9 19 
10 


Warren 


10 






Totals 


931 


881 


1,812 


184 


1,440 


1,304 


22 


10 


10 .. 



RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 



Providence Co. . , . 
Newport County. 
Washington Co. . . 

Kent County 

Bristol County . . . 



Totals. 



18,113 
1,988 
2,378 
2,046 
031 

25,456 


17,660 

1,862 

2,291 

1,841 

881 

24,526 


35,763 
3,850 
4,669 
8,887 
1,812 

49,981 


1,685 
327 
464 
182 
184 

2,842 


25,799 
3,009 
8,286 
2,506 
1,440 


23,893 
2,701 
2,936 
2,189 
1,304 


236,733 
26,629 
25,837 
20,510 
13,018 

321,727 


462 
42 
49 
34 
22 


120 
48 

77 
89 
10 


36,040 


33,023 


609 


289 



"'Deducting 2,099, the number of pupils reported as registered in more than one town in the State* 
during the year, from 49,981, we have 47,882 as the actual number of different persons reported as 
registered in the public day schools. f Tovrns which have Joint Districts. 
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TABLE IV.— PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

School Year ending April SO, 1886, 



s 


TEACHERS. 






« 


6 


1. 

"SS 

i 


Education. 


III 

m 




rSfeo, 


TOWNS. 


No. edu- 
cated at 
Colleges 
or Uni- 
versities. 


No. edu- 
cated at 
Acade. 
mies or 
High 
Schools. 


No. edu- 
cated at 
Normal 
Schools. 
No. edu- 
cated at 
Common 
Schools. 


Hi 


No. of pup 
per Teach* 
per averag 
belonging. 


Pbovidbnce Co. 
BurrillviUe 


8 

4 
3 
1 
7 
6 
3 
4 
1 
2 
7 
21 
9 
2 
5 


20 
22 
26 
34 
25 
16 
38 
47 
5 
12 
71 
342 
22 
17 
43 


1 
1 

2 
5 
4 
7 
4 
4 


1 
1 


10 
11 
12 
15 
7 
11 
25 
29 
2 
10 
46 
283 
13 
11 
25 


6 

10 

10 

18 

3 

8 

18 

17 

1 

3 

25 

58 

9 

7 

17 


6 
4 

7 

'"22" 
2 
3 
4 
3 

* "i" 

5 
9 

1 


23 
26 
29 
35 
32 
22 
41 
51 
6 
14 
78 
363 
31 
19 
48 


22 

19 
24 
29 
17 
13 
27 
45 
6 
14 
68 
350 
20 
13 
39 


29 

36— 

31 


Crauston. .... ...... 


Cumberland 


^East Providence. . . 
Foster 


2 


36 
12 


Glocester 

Johnston 


1 


20 
30 
45 
45 


Lincoln 


1 


♦North Providence.. 


North Smithfield.... 

♦Pawtucket 

♦Providence 

Scituate 


1 
3 
25 
2 
2 
6 


1 

6 

17 


25 
44 
39 
21 
22 


Smithfield 




♦Woonsocket 


6 


39^ 


Totals 


78 

2 
5 

'"e 

3 
1 

4 


740 

4 
10 

6 
39 

8 
12 
16 


67 

2 
5 


36 
3 


610 

3 
9 
4 
24 
7 
5 
8 


205 


67 


818 

6 
15 

11 

13 
20 


706 

3 
10 

5 
45 

5 
10 
15 


37 

18 
17 


Newport Co. 
Jamestown 


Little Compton 


8 

1 

15 
4 
5 
7 


3 

1 
2 

3" 

5 


Middletown 




24 


♦Newport . . 

New Shoreham 


1 
4 
3 

4 


4 


41 
36 
25 


Portsmouth 




Tiverton 




26— 






Totals 


21 

1 
9 
6 
5 
5 
7 
6 


95 

13 
11 
18 
20 
21 
33 
31 


19 

2 
4 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 


7 


60 

8 
9 
5 
16 
14 
14 
19 


35 

6 
1 
2 
4 
8 
12 
11 


14 

" "io" 

14 

4 

8 
13 

4 


116 

14 
20 
24 
25 
26 
40 
36 

185 

31 
14 
42 
21 


93 

8 
11 
16 
19 
15 
28 
29 


32 
17 


Washington Co. 
Charlestown 


Exeter 




15 

26 

30+ 

17+- 

27 

34 


Hopkinton 


3 

1 
1 
1 
2 


North Kingstown. . . 


South Kingstown.. . 
Westerlv 




Totals 


38 

10 
4 

10 
5 


147 

21 
10 
32 
16 


19 

5 
3 
2 
4 

~14 
1 


8 


85 

11 
9 

18 
6 


39 

10 
8 

14 
2 


53 

■ 

10 
1 

10 
12 


126 

22 
10 
31 
12 


26 

24— 
33 
48 
13 


Kent Co. 

Coventry 

East Greenwich.... 
Warwick 


1 


West Greenwich... 


1 


Totals 


29 

1 
3 
2 


79 

7 
22 
13 


2 

1 
1 

1 


44 


29 

7 

6 


33 


108 

8 
25 
15 


75 

6 
24 
13 


33 

27 


Bristol Co. 

tBarrington 

♦Bristol 


18 

8 


36 
31 


♦Warren 




16. ..j 


Totals.- 


6 


42 


ll 


3 


26 


19 




48 


43 


33 



RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES, 



Providence County. 
Newport County. . . 
Washington County 

Kent County 

Bristol County 


78 
21 
38 
29 
6 

"172 


740 
95 

147 

79 

• 42 


67 
19 
19 
14 
1 


36 
7 
8 
2 
3 


510 
60 
85 
44 
26 


205 
35 
39 
29 
19 


67 
14 
53 
33 


818 
116 
185 
108 
48 


706 
93 

126 
75 
43 


37 

32 

26 

334 

33 


Totals 


1,103 


120 


56 


725 


327 


167 


1,275 


1,043 


35 







Cities or towns in which the town system prevails are designated by a ♦. 

Cities or towns in which the town system prevails only in part are designated by a f. 
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TABLE v. — PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
School Year ending April SO, 1886. 



TOWNS. 



RECEIPTS. 



Balances 

from 
last year. 



From 
Sute, for 
Day and 
Evening 
Schools 
and Ap- 
paratus. 



Prom Town 
for Day and 

Evening 
Schools, Su- 
pervision & 
Apparatus. 



From 

District 

Taxation. 



From 
School 
Fundsjn- 
dividuals 
and Cor- 
porations. 



From 

Registry 

Taxes and 

all other 

sources. 



Totals. 



PROYIDBHCE CO. 

BurrillvUle 

Cranston 

Cumberland — 
East Providence. . 

Foster 

Glocester 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

North Providence. 
North Sraithfleld.. 

Pawtucket> 

Providence 

Scituate 

Sroithfield 

Woonsocket 



$213 27 

1,883 75 

538 23 

2,474 33 

197 0« 

06 93 

480 06 

412 07 

244 38 

2 55| 

29,779 30 



Totals.. 



107 94 
545 23 



Newport Co. 

Jamestown 

Little Compton... 

Middletown 

Newport 

New Shoreham. . . 

Portsmouth 

Tiverton 



Totals., 



Washington Co. 

Charlestown 

Exeter 

Hopkinton 

North Kingstown. 

Richmond 

Bouth Kingstown. 
Westerly 



Totals., 



Kknt Countt. 

Coventry 

East Greenwich.. 

Warwick 

West Greenwich.. 



Totals.. 



Bristol County. 

Barrington 

Bristol 

Warren 



$36,445 10 



$26 97 

1 30 

144 21 



119 05 
649 79 



$3,068 57 
2,754 14 
4,042 76 
3,276 67 
1,821 49 
1,751 40 
3,235 49 
6,304 29 
790 30 
2,099 37 
8,096 24 

30,488 90 
2,471 72 
1,971 29 
6,526 71 



$4,300 00 
5,300 00 
7,750 00 

11,000 00 
1.799 36 
2,063 40 
6,307 00, 

18,150 00 
1,400 00 
3,100 00 

40.000 00 

222,430 31 

2,600 00 

2,900 00 

23,100 00 



$329 21 
4,821 84 
2,328 49 



$66 25 

.05 

1 00 



$78,698 34 



$438 63 
1,299 36 

757 68 
6,498 98 

833 46 
1,372 62 
2,061 65 



$351,200 07 



$500 00 
2,040 00 
1,850 00 
88,000 00 
868 46 
3,351 00 
3,800 00 



3,074 83 
11,207 36 
t5,396 99! 

'*46*,430*69 

*81,254 14 

398 87 

152 19 

6,250 00 



22 18 
36 15 
77^8 



50 00 



55 07 
10 00 



$161,644 51 $817 78 

I 



$690 24 
53137 
632 51 
729 30 
63 74 
258 95 
712 00, 

1,505 00 
268 60, 
280 00 

3,056 14 

13,856 90, 

542 70 

298 50 

1,518 20 



$8,667 54 

14,791 15 

15,292 99 

17,480 30 

3,903 78 

4,176 83 

12,886 51 

37,578 72 

8,100 27 

5,531 92 

127.361 27 

348.030 25 

6,176 30 

5,877 21 

37,394 91 



$508 46 . 

99 75 . 

248 36, 



$2,820 04 



23 74 



$24,944 15 $658^9 95 



$36 00 
38 09 
93 78 
974 95 
102 78 
29 00 
74 92 



$1,610 40 
$4 24 



410 91 
970 06 
12 69 
572 91 
276 55 



$2,247 86 



$100 10 

246 93 

304 20 

600 



$13,262 38 



$972 83 
1,479 15 
2,260 39 
2,405 36 
1,897 52 
3,126 46 
3,195 30 



$50,409 46 $851 57, $2,844 68 



$657 23 



$400 06 



$15,837 01 



$2,793 27 
1,574 50 
4,754 09 
1,455 15 



$10,677 01 



242 38, 



$837 16 
3,020 47 
2,137 01 



Totals ! $642 44' $5,994 64 



$1,047 83 
1,529 15 1 
2,396 39, 
3,600 OOi 
1,95!5 Oil 
4,551 57! 
8,363 51 



$2,895 29, 

2,190 00 

107 28 1 

2,796 83 

12,921 39' 



$54 64 
21 72 
19 55 

881 66, 
14 25 



$1,345 12 



$154 15 
82 20 
156 20 
416 09 
126 38 
301 02 

1,109 32 




$18,413 46 $20,910 79| $491 82 $2,345 36 



$3,560 00 $1,158 38, 
1,604 50 470 00 
7,000 001 1,254 90 
1,467 52 



$13,632 02 



$2,883 28 



$101 81 $345 40 

130 50 251 55 

455 05 1,571 11 

22 62 117 35 



$709 98 $2,285 41 



$2,300 00 $167 00 $3,704 22 

9,493 29 $66 89 420 35 13.000 00 

5,000 00 998 73; 718 70 9,096 82 

$16,793 29 ' $1,064 62 $1,306 061 $25,801 04 



$70,323 61 



$2,179 05 
3,090 50 
8,173 82 
9,603 23 
4,088 43 
11,730 45 
20,880 32 



$59,746 80 



$8,058 96 
4,277 98 

16,339 35 
3,068 64 



$30,744 93 



RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 



Providence Co.... 
Newport County.. 
Washington Co.. . 

Kent County 

Bristol County ... 



Totals.. 



$36,445 101 $78,698 34 
1,610 40 1 13,262 38 



2,247 36 
657 23 

642 44 



15,337 01 
10,577 01 
5,994 64 



$41,602 53! $123,860 38 



$351,200 07|$161,644 511 $317 78^,944 15 $658,249 95 



50,409 46 851 57 2,844 68 

18,413 46 20,910 79 491 82 

13,632 021 2,883 28 709 98 

16,793 29 1 1,064 62 



1,346 12 
2,345 36 
2,285 41 
1,306 05 



70,323 61 
59,746 80 
30.744 93 
^5,801 04 



$450,448 30 $186,290 15 $5,428 88 $32,226 09 $839,865 3g 

t $4,382.42 town appropriation for new buildings ; $1,014.57 district taxation for past indebtedness . 
♦City or town appropriation for sites, buildings, etc. 
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TABLE VI.— PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

ScTiool Year ending April SO, 1886, 





EXPENDITURES. 


§|2 




PERMANENT. 


CURRENT. 


Total. 


-t 


TOWNS. 


Sites. 
Buildings 
and Furni- 
ture. 


Libraries 
and Ap. 
paratus. 


Day 

Schools. 


Evening 
Schools. 


School 
Super- 
vision. 




Providence Co. 
Burrillville 


$445 74 
191 14 

1,798 49 
912 95 


$40 00 
179 56 
869 77 
264 60 
44 24 
6 25 
108 72 
381 10 


$7,836 80 
8,100 31 

10,920 23 

15,222 38 
8,662 22 
4,009 69 
9,256 97 

26,069 15 
2,560 12 
5,180 84 

42,557 88 

244,322 97 

5,330 44 

4,511 79 

22,899 81 

$412,441 60 

$896 80 
3,316 97 
2,469 80 
38,572 52 
1,843 36 
4,327 30 
5,845 26 




$177 80 
200 00 
246 00 
500 00 


$8,500 34 
8,671 01 

14,233 49 

16,899 93 
3,706 46 
4,122 47 

13,328 92 

41,018 76 
6,992 54 
5,389 54 

87,104 44 

347,680 25 

6,876 29 

4,842 61 

32.489 60 

$600,855 64 

$971 70 
3,365 97 
2,567 33 
46,574 89 
1,878 36 
4,497 73 
6,144 74 


$10 60 
4,963 98 








900 00 


Hast Providence 




Fost*»r. . ...... 






Glocester 


31 53 
3,673 23 
18,402 6X 
4,382 42 

"'39,5i2*4D 

81,254 14 

330 54 

94 82 

7,465 03 




76 00 

290 00 

400 00 

50 00 

100 00 

2,000 00 

4,416 66 

100 00 

200 00 

726 00 




tJohnston . 


'*765'82 




LiDcoIn 




North Providence 


1,031 92 


North Smithfield 


8 70 
113 34 
1,916 66 
66 81 
36 00 
150 00 

$3,676 76 
$49 90 


100 00 

2,910 82 

15,769 82 

57 50 

" 1,249*76 


Pawtucket... 




Providence 




Scituate 




Smithlield 

* Woonsocket. .... 


30 27 






Totals 

Newport Co. 


$153,505 11 


$21,753 72 


$9,479 46 

$25 00 
40 00 

50 00 
8,254 29 

35 00 

51 00 
67 06 


$6,036 77 
$7 98 


Little Compton. . . 






Middletown 


$47 53 
3,316 56 


'353*17 


'$1,678*35 


6 25 


New Bhoreham. 


2 89 




119 43 
238 14 








Tiverton 


4 29 








$1,078 35 




Totals 


$3,721 66 


$407 36 


$57,271 01 

$2,069 45 
2,696 75 
6,660 57 
6,853 79 
3,909 18 
9,131 04 

15,348 66 

$46,669 44 

$7,026 18 
3,624 05 

13,607 59 
2,957 15 


$3,512 34 

$76 00 
60 00 
136 00 
100 00 
25 00 
425 00 
200 00 


$66,990 72 

$2,144 46 
2,746 75 
6,922 72 
7,172 56 
3,986 04 
11,116 71 
16,365 77 


$17 12 


Washington Co. 


Bxeter .*...• 








$56 66 
773 00 


Hopkintoa 

North Kingstown. 
Richmond 


$126 15 
161 27 
21 84 

1,260 90 
752 18 






$57 50 
30 02 

299 77 
64 93 




1,981 88 




South Kingstown. 
Westerly 






4,486 27 






Totals 


$2,322 34 

$1,911 02 
1,575 00 
8,253 04 


$452 22 
$30 00 




$1,011 00 

$60 00 
30 00 

235 00 
25 00 


$60,465 00 

$9,027 20 
5,229 06 

22,180 15 
3,007 40 


$7,297 80 


Kent County. 

Coventry ... 

Bast Cfreenwlch. . 








Warwick 


84 62 
25 25 






West Greenwich. 














Totals 


$11,739 06 

$1,922 82 
624 74 
750 38 

$3,297 94 


$139 77 

$97 82 

72 61 

109 21 


27,214 97 

$3,255 97 

11,612 60 

6,796 81 

$21,664 38 




$350 00 

$100 00 
500 00 
176 00 


$39,443 80 

$6,376 61 

12,809 95 

8,034 40 




Bristol Coonty. 
Barrinirton . . 






♦Bristol 


"'$204*00 




Warren 








Totals 


$279 64 


$204 00 


$776 00 


$26,220 96 









RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 



Providence Co..., 
Newport County. 
Washington Co.., 

Kent County 

Bristol County.... 



$153,505 111 $3,675 75 
3,721 661 407 36 
2,a22 34 462 22 



11,739 06 
3,297 94 



139 77 
279 64 



$412,441 60 $21,753 72 1 $9,479 46 • 



57,271 01 
46,669 44 . 
27,214 971. 
21,664 38| 



1,078 35 



204 00 



Totals $174,586 11 $4,964 74 $565,261 40 [$23,036 07 $16,127 80 $782,966 12 $13,351 69 



3,612 34 

1,011 00 

350 00 

775 00 



$600,856 641 $6,036 77 



66,990 72 
60,455 00 
39,443 80 
26,220 96 



17 12 
7 297 80 



^ Towns which furnish free text-books. 
18 
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80H00L OOMMISSIONBB'8 BEPOBT. 



TABLB X.— PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS. • 

8e?io<^ Tear ending April 30, 1886. 





SizB or Unobadbd Schools. 


Aybragb Sizb 
or Schools. 


School 
Pbopbrtt. 


TOWNS. 


9 raca 


Between ten 
and twenty. 
Between twen- 
ty and thirty. 


Between thir- 

ty and forty. 

Between forty 
and fifty. 
Between fifty 
and sixty. 


1 

1 




I"" 

5l 


1^. 


125 PQ 


1^ 

III 


Protidbmob Co. 
Burrlllville 


I 


6 

1 
7 


2 

'3 
2 
2 


1 
1 


1 
3 






41 
46 
48 
46 


18 
36 
16 
42 
12 
16 
23 
26 
59 
20 
49 

"is" 

18 
26 


29 
48 
32 
46 
12 
22 
32 
46 
45 
26 
51 

2I 

22 
41 


17 
10 
15 
14 
17 
12 
14 
15 
3 
11 
19 
52 
19 
10 
15 


$25,800 

30,200 

41,300 

69,9W 

5,800 

8,300 

24,100 

120,600 

7,300 

10,900 

286,807 

1,001,490 

12,550 

24,550 

145,000 


Cranston 






Camberland. ..« 


1 


East Providence 


1 




2 




Foster 


8 
2 


7 
8 
6 

1 


Glocester 










63 
43 
47 
36 
39 
52 
54 
32 
29 
42 


(Johnston 


2 
2 








Lincoln 




... 




North Providence.) .... 






.... 


1 


North Smitbfield 


1 


6 




1 


Pawtucket 


.... 


1 


Providence. 






Scituate 


1 
2 


8 
4 

1 




2 

"i 








Smithtteld 








Woonsocket 










* 






Totals 


16 


65 

1 
7 
2 


23 


11 


11 


2 


2 


60 
20 


21 

13 
17 
24 
26 
36 
22 
30 


44 

18 
17 
24 
47 
36 
25 
30 


243 

3 

10 
5 

11 
5 
8 

13 


$1,764,591 

$2,850 

5,400 

7,100 

128,135 

4,500 

12,750 

19,300 


Nbwpobt Co. 
Jamestown , 


Little Compton 

Middletown 


1 




2 
2 
















Newport. 




.... 






48 
"38*' 


New Shoreham ... 






3 

1 
1 


♦ •• 


1 




Portsmouth 




2 
5 


Tiverton 




1 


.... 


2 






Totals 


1 
1 


17 

5 
10 
3 
5 
5 
10 
4 


12 

3 
3 
2 
3 


9 

1 


1 


1 


2 


46 
21 


26 

17 
15 
22 
23 
16 
18 
22 


35 

18 
15 
26 
30 
17 
27 
34 


66 

7 
11 
10 
14 
14 
22 
14 


$180,035 

$2,495 
3,250 
13,330 
27,925 
14,995 
31,950 
74,950 


Washington Co. 
Charlestown... 


Exeter 








Hopkinton. ...... 


1 


"i 

1 
3 
2 


1 






30 
38 
25 
42 
40 


North Kingstown 


1 




Richmond ... 


6 
2 
2 


South Kingstown 

Westerly 


"i 


**i 




Totals 


11 
4 


42 

8 
3 

1 
6 


12 

1 
1 
4 
2 


8 

1 


2 


2 




41 

41 
44 
53 


17 

14 
17 
49 
13 


26 

24 
33 
52 
13 


92 

18 

6 

18 

11 


$168,895 

$19,250 

13,400 

39,400 

5,500 


Kent Co. 
Coventry 


East Greenwich 






1 


Warwick 




1 


1 




2 


West Greenwich .... 


4 














Totals 


8 


18 
1 


8 


2 

2 

1 
1 


1 


1 


• 2 

"i" 


49 

23 
51 
55 


22 

36 
37 
24 


34 

33 
49 
45 


63 

4 
7 
6 


$77,660 

$9,500 
65,000 
29,000 


Bristol Co. 
Barrington.. * .■•■.. 


Bristol 


1 


Warren 












Totals. 


1 


2 


1 


± 




1 


1 


51 


32 


45 


16 


$103,500 













Providence County... . 
Newport County.. ... 
Washington County.. , 

Kent County 

Bristol County 



RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 



Totals. 



16 

1 

11 



11 



37 134 56 34 15 6 



50 
46 
41 
49 
51 



49 



21 
26 
17 



44 
35 
26 
34 
46 



21 40 



243 $1,764,591 
65 180,035 



77,650 
103,500 



469 $2,294,571 
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TABLE XI. — EVENING SCHOOLS. 

School Year ending April SO, 1886, 
ATTENDANCE, ETC. 



TOWNS. 



Schools. 



Comberland 

Lincoln 

Newport 

North Smithfield.. 

Pawtucket 

♦Providence. ..... 

Scituate 

*Warren 

♦Woonsocket. 



Totals 37 



^ I 






7 3-5 -^ ,13 



8 3-5 
15 

9 3-5 
13 2-5 
17 

9&-5 
11 
10 



as 



12 3-5 : 220 



9 

9 

2 

28 

130 

1 

2 

17 



Attend AHcz. 





It 






"s-S 








i 


3 a>*S 


S 0*i 




^ 


^ 


H 


255 


128 


383 


322 


141 


463 


130 


90 


220 


60 


23 


73 


578 


187 


765 


1,771 


571 


2,342 


18 


10 


28 


89 


67 


156 


377 


147 


524 


3,590 


1,364 


4,954 






225 

154 

100 

62 

550 

1,865 

20 

80 

279 



159 

131 
54 
53 

226 

1,365 

18 

54 

236 

2,296 



i-5 

3 O 



1,264 

1,114 
732 
509 

3,120 

23,205 

173 

594 

2,360 

33,071 



S o 

l._a 

, 15 



15 



NOTB.— Five evenings are reckoned as one week. Number of different teachers employed : Males* 
95; Females, 149; Total, 244. Aggrregate length of schools, 468 2-5 weeks. Towns in which pupils 
who attend day schools are never or very rarely admitted are marked by a *. 



TABLE XII.— EVENING SCHOOLS. 

SeJiool Tear ending April 30, 1886, 
EXPENDITURES. 



TOWNS. 



Cumberland.. ... 

Lincoln 

$ Newport 

North Smithfield. 

t Pawtucket 

Providence , 

Scituate 

t Warren 

J Woonsocket — 



Totals- 



el's 

ii 

as* 

S V 

H . 
a* I 

0) 00 a 



160 
312 



48 
1,347 
4,038 
48 
110 
415 

6,478 



5*^ 




ta 








o 




h^ 




0) h 








m 






? 


&?>> 


o 


&c.Sua 


g 


< 





'5 



344 
162 
585 
21 
685 
7,687 



458 



$280 00 
459 00 



83 40 

1,710 00 

5,734 00 

48 00 

154 00 

614 65 



$525 00 
150 00 

1,078 35 

12 60 

685 00 

7,687 00 



458 00 



9,942 $9,083 05 $10,595 95 $3,357 07 



$95 00 
156 82 



4 00 

515 82 

2,348 82 

9 50 

50 00 

177 11 



Cost op instruc. 
tion, includino 
ONLY Teachers' 
Wages. 



■s fl 






g o o ? 3 a 
•5 S-S^ 



•15' 



iQ*^- 



$900 00 

765 82; 

1,078 35 

100 00 

2,910 82! 

16,769 82 

57 50 

204 00 

1,249 76 

$23,036 07 



$2 10 $5 06! 
1 32 4 651 



4 90 
1 32 
3 13 

5 73 

1 71 
99 

2 05 



19 97 

1 8ll 
10 60 

9 831 

2 67l 
2 85 
4 55 



$3 97 $8 57 



$.64 
.55 
1.47 
.19 
.77 
.58 
.28 
.26 
.45 

$.60 



Note. — Towns which furnish books are designated by a %* 
19 
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SCHOOL OOMMISSIOKBB'S REPORT. 



TABLE Xin.--8TATB APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Sehool Tetir ending AprU SO, 1887. 



TOWNS. 



BarriDgton. 

Bristol 

Burrillville 

CbarlestowD 

Coventry 

CranstOD 

Cumberland 

East Greenwich... 
East Providence... 

Exeter 

Foster 

Giocester 

Hopkinton 

Jamestown 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Little Compton. . . . 

Middletown 

Newport 

New Shoreham. . . . 
North Kingstown. . 
North Providence. 
North Smithfield.. 

Pawtucket 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Smithtield 

South Kingstown . . 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

West Greenwich. . . 
Woonsocket 



Totals $44,300 00 






$500 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 

700 00 
1.500 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 

900 00 
1,500 00 
1,200 00 
1,500 00 
1,800 00 
1,500 00 

800 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 
1,000 00 

500 00 
1,500 00 

500 00 
1,500 00 

400 00 
1,400 00 
1,500 00 
1,000 00 
1,500 00 
1.500 00 
1,500 00 
1,200 00 
1,500 00 
1,300 00 

900 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 
1,200 00 
1,500 00 






IS 



0.O 



$276 11 

1,545 00 

1,884 24 

272 44 

1,201 89 

1,508 18 

1,922 96 

619 72 

1,846 88 

272 44 

262 61 

443 01 

660 21 

121 49 

1.967 14 

4,802 43 

247 89 

257 70 
4,465 65 

346 06 
933 88 
411 10 
798 88 

6,478 20 
354 66 
27,995 26 
419 68 
791 52 
458 96 

1,347 42 
739 98 
928 96 

3,320 70 

1,629 67 

258 93 
4,908 65 



$75,700 00 



|8 



$776 11 
3.045 00 
2,884 24 

972 44 
2,701 39 
3,008 18 
3,422 96 
1,519 72 
8,346 88 
1,472 44 
1,762 61 
1,743 01 
2,160 21 

421 49 
3,467 14 
5,802 43 
1,247 89 

757 70 
5,965 65 

846 06 
2,433 88 

811 10 
2,198 88 
7,978 20 
1.354 66 
29,495 26 
1,919 68 
2,291 52 
1,658 96 
2,847 42 
2,039 98 
1,828 96 
4,820 70 
3,129 67 
1,458 93 
6,408 65 



$120,000 00 






225 

1,259 

1,128 

222 

979 

1.229 

1,567 

505 

1,505 

222 

214 

361 

5as 

99 

1,603 

3,506 

202 

210 

3,639 

282 

761 

335 

651 

5,279 

289 

22,813 

342 

645 

374 

1,098 

603 

757 

2,706 

1,328 

211 

4,000 



61,687 



Each town receives $100 per school up to 15, and $1.22,716,27 per capita of school population. 

State Appropriation for Day Schools $120,000 00 

" " Evening Schools 3,000 00 

*• " State Normal School 11,000 00 

<* " Mileage for State Normal School 1,500 00 

" •* Teachers' Institutes 500 00 

** " Lectures, Addresses, etc 300 00 

•* " Public Libraries 4,000 00 

" " School for the Deaf 4,000 00 

" " R. L School of Design 1,600 00 

" " School Apparatus..... 3,000 00 

" " State Home and School 10,000 00 
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TABLE XIV. — TOWN APPROPRIATIONS. 

School Tea/r ending April SO, 1887. 



TOWNS. 


Appropriations 

for public 

schools for year 

1886-87. 


Appropriations 

for public 

schools for year 

1876-77. 


Increase in ten 
years. 


State valuation 
for 1873. 


Town tal 
for public 
schools on 
each $100 
thereof. 


Proyidbncb Co. 
Burrillville 


+$4,500 00 
—5,250 00 
+8,000 00 

+15,000 00 
-1,762 61 
+1,»18 01 
+6,000 00 

—17,400 00 

+2,300 00 

3,000 00 

—40,000 00 

+220,000 00 

2,500 00 

—2,600 00 

+23,700 00 


$3,500 00 
8,500 00 
6,500 00 
9,500 00 
1,447 18 
1,407 00 
4,500 00 

10,000 00 
1,200 00 
3,000 00 

32,000 00 

182,000 00 

3,000 00 

2,600 00 

15,000 00 


$1,000 00 
1,750 00 
1,500 00 
6,500 00 
315 43 
51101 
1,500 00 
7,400 00 
1,100 00 


- $2,761,470 
8,262,477 
6<993,716 
3,790,537 
662,650 
1,192,275 
4,233,393 
8,586,023 
1,029,846 
2,681,116 

17,839 212 

168,547,726 

2,710,323 

2,336,586 

11,497,562 


ItK cts. 


Cranston 


6)i " 


Cumberland.. .... «... 


13^4 " 


East Providence 

Foster 


Olocester. . ...... 


16 " 


Johnston. 






20^ i< 


North Providence. . . 
North Smithfield 


13 " 


Pawtucket 

Providence 


8,000 00 
38,000 00 
t 500 00 


Scituate ... 

Smithfield 


9)^ " 
11 " 


Woonsocket 


*8,766 00 


20^ ** 






Totals 


+$353,930 62 

—$475 00 
2,040 00 

—1,600 00 

—86,500 00 

+846 06 

-2,800 00 
3,800 00 


$279,154 18 

$350 00 
1,500 00 
1,800 00 
84,000 00 
595 32 
8,500 00 
2,500 00 


$74,776 44 

$125 00 
540 00 
t 200 00 
2,500 00 
250 74 
t 700 00 
1,300 00 


$242,124,912 

$667,567 
1,276,086 
2,778,150 
29,473,550 
449,083 
2,616,767 
1,783,562 


14X cts. 


Nbwpobt Co. 

Jamestown 

Little Compton 

Middletown 

NewDort 


J^ :: 

io4 " 

21^ •* 


New Shoreham 

Portsmouth . ....... 


Tiverton 




Totals 


—$48,061 06 

+$1,127 44 
+1,620 94 
—2,160 21 
+3,700 00 
+2,060 00 
—3,272 42 
—3,129 67 


$44,245 32 

$784 53 
1,168 90 
1,434 58 
2,500 00 
1,385 43 
2,536 68 
2,485 10 


$3,815 74 

$342 91 
462 04 
725 63 

1,200 00 
664 57 
735 74 
644 57 


$39,044,764 

$663,960 

610,758 . 
1,812,262 
2,885,532 
1,280,820 
6,434,031 
5,440,721 


12J4cts. 
17 cts. 


Washington Co. 
Charlestown.. . . . . 


Sxeter. ...*.... ...... 


??« :: 




North Kingstown.... 
Richmond. ........... 


iT* :: 


South Kingstown.... 
Westerly 


6 " 




Totals 


—$17,060 68 

+$3,650 00 

+1,630 00 

+8,000 00 

1,467 52 


$12,285 22 

$3,000 00 

1,200 00 

6,000 00 

983 66 


$4,775 46 

$650 00 
430 00 

2,000 00 
483 86 


$18,128,084 

$4,091,617 

1,869,856 

11,002,963 

548,120 


9Xcts. 
9 cU. 


Kent Countt. 

Coventry 

East Greenwich 

Warwick 


West Greenwich 


Totals 


+$14,747 62 

—$2,160 00 
II 9,493 29 
—4,800 00 


$11,183 66 

$1,100 00 
9,178 00 
4,200 00 


$3,563 86 

$1,050 00 
316 29 
100 00 


$17,612,656 

$1,731,128 
5,293,979 
4,695,146 


8J6cts. 

12>tf CU. 
18 " 


Bbistol County. 
Barrinflrton. .......... 


Bristol 


Warren 


m " 




Totals 


—$15,943 29 


$14,478 00 


$1,466 29 


$11,720,253 


13X cts. 



RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES, 



Providence Co.... 
Newport County. 
Washington Co.. . 

Kent County 

Bristol County... 



Totals +$449,748 17 



+$353,930 62 
—48,061 06 
—17,060 68 
+14,747 52 
—15,943 29 



$279,154 18 
44,245 32 
12,285 22 
11,183 66 
14,478 00 



$361,346 38 



$74,776 44 
3,815 74 
4,775 46 
8,568 86 
1,465 29 



$88,396 79 



$242,124,912 
39,044,764 
18,128,084 
17,612,556 
11,720,263 

$328,530,669 



14X cts. 
93i " 
13^ " 



13^ cts. 



-\- Denotes increase over appropriation for last year. % Decrease. 

— Denotes decrease from appropriation for last year. 
II Estimated, as Treasurer's Betum does not give exact amount of appropriation aside from State 
appropriation, Kegistry Tax, etc 
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ABSTRACTS OF SCHOOL REPORTS. 



NAMES OF TOWNS FROM WHOSE REPORTS EXTRACTS ARE TAKEN. 

PAess. 

Barrington 24, 40, 61, 79, 85, 101 

Bristol 56, 99, 102, 119, 127 

Burrillville 24, 85, 102 

Charlestown \ 25, 49, 65, 72, 79, 99, 120 

Coventry 35, 102, 120 

Cranston 19, 66, 99, 103 

Cumberland 19, 25, 35, 50, 53, 69, 79, 86, 103, 119 

East Greenwich 26, 52, 105 

East Providence 26, 50, 66, 74, 105 

Exeter 20, 50, 52, 80, 105, 121 

Foster 106, 119 

Glocester 20, 40, 86, 100, 106 

Hopkinton 4 1 , 50, 80 

Jamestown 86 

Johnston 20, 27, 42, 50, 52, 57, 61, 81, 86, 121 

Lincoln 27, 36, 53, 81, 122 

Little Compton 57, 61, 123 

Middletown 27, 42, 123 

Newport 28, 36, 46, 51, 57, 66, 87, 107 

New Shoreham 36, 43, 46, 91, 123 

North Kingstown 21, 28, 77, 91, 108, 123 

North Providence 81, 124 

North Smithfield 28, 124 

20 
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Pawtucket 21, 28, 51, 52, 59, 6il, 109 

Portsmouth 22, 30, 47, 100, 124 

Providence 30, 36, 43, 47, 53, 61, 69, 82, 92, 109 

Eichmond 22, 32, 44, 94 

Scituate ...23, 95, 111, 125 

Smithfield 24, 32 

South Kingstown 22, 32, 39, 44, 47, 51, 62, 82, 100, 112, 125 

Tiverton 52, 1 14 

Warren 45, 64, 62, 67, 70, 95, 101, 115, 127 

Warwick 23, 39, 82, 95, 116 

Westerly 24, 33, 45, 48, 71, 84, 96, 117 

West Greenwich 40, 117 

Woonsocket 33, 40, 48, 66, 63, 67, 71, 84, 96, 118 
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P^Q^. 



Abolition of districts _ 120, 124, 1:^7 

'' of recess 37, 38, 66 

Absenteeism 24, 182 

evils of 23, 26, 27, 30, 32, 40, 41, 53, 56 

Advancements * 47, 48, 96, 97 

Algebra , , lt5 

Apparatus 19, 47, 137 

'' cabinet for 19. 20, 22, 23 

Appropriations .23, 45, 53, 115, 117, 120, 136, 146, 147 

'' for apparatus 19, 21, 22, 23, M 

Arbor day 83 

Arithmetic 60, 86, 87, 88, 101, 114 

mental .......,,,.., 86, 88 

Attendance 23, 24, 53, 55, 130, 134, 140, 145 

" certificate for 32, 33 

Authors' day , 96 

Awakening, educational 48, 49 

Biography 1)4 

Bookkeeping 92 

Census, school 23, 24, 41, 130, 132 

^* ** revelations of 25, 31 

Certificates of attendance, date of 32, 33 

of teachers Ill, 113, 122, 126 

Committee, regulations for -.* ,» 74 
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Compositions 19, 87, 89 

Compulsory education ^ 24, 47, 54 

Corporal punishment 40, 58, 76, 77 

Cost of instruction 138, 140, 145 

Course of study 57, 59, 85, 88, 92, 96, 115 

Crime 26 

Criticisms 27, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 100, 101, 104, 110, 118 

Discipline 35, 42, 44, 48, 53, 55, 111, 113, 118, 127 

Districts, joint 134 

District system, abolition of 120, 124, 127 

evils of 120 

Drawing 86, 94 

Duties of parents and citizens 40 

Education 25, 32, 42, 43, 46, 51, 83, 86, 96, 97, 117 

** compulsory 24, 47, 54 

industrial. 47, 48, 65, 86 

Educational journals 103 

*' meetings 49, 107 

English language 87, 89, 90, 91, 92 

Evening schools 53, 137, 145 

^* " age of admission to 53, 54, 55, 145 

*^ " success how secured 54, 55, 56 

" ^^ what teachers to employ 53, 54 

Examinations 56 

of pupils 56,57, 58, 59, 60, 104 

'' of teachers 61, 106, 111, 113, 118 

Exercise, physical 66, 67 

Exercises general 102, 115 

Expenditures 23, 47, 56, 101, 111, 121, 137, 145 

Flagrant injustice 68 

Free libraries „ 52, 150, 151 

French children, how to instruct 72 

French, Geo. T 99 
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Geography 21, 87, 93, 95, 101 

Gradations 56 

Graduates, percentage of 61 

Grammar .-. 87, 92, 93, 95, 114 

schools 59, 85 

Heating, methods of 80, 84 

High schools 46, 57, 60,61, 85, 139 

History 21, 87, 102, 114 

Holidays 73, 78 

Home, influence of , 80, 82 

Hygiene 37, 38, 46, 65, 87, 88, 91, 105 

Illiteracy 25, 26, 30, 46, 53 

Industrial education 47, 48, 65, 86 

Influence, home 80, 82 

social 68, 88 

Injustice, flagrant 69 

Institutes 49 

Journals, educational 103 

Kindergarten 69 

Labor 46, 49 

Length of schools : 23, 140 

Letter writing 90 

Libraries, free ^ 52, 150, 151 

*^ '* appropriation for 146, 150 

" ** circulation of .* 151 

" '^ classification of 150 

school 137 

Light for school-rooms 66 

Manners 35 

Manual, school Ill 
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Manufacturers, co-operation of 25, 27, 30, 34 

Maps . . .21, 22 

Meetings, district, duty of attending 41, 122 

•' educational. 49, 107 

Memorizing 90, 114 

Method, word 109 

Methods of instruction.. 21, 59, 63, 69, 70, 72, 86, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 

93, 96, 101. 
Methods of instruction, changes of 115 

'^ " " conventional 101 

Morals 35, 58, 67, 71, 73, 78 

Music .22, 94, 95, 96, 98 

'' influence of 98 

Names of school officers and teachers 3 

Normal training 104, 105, 107, 108, 116, 117, 135, 142 

Officers, school, changes of , 3 

" " names of 3 

Oral instruction 70, 78, 92, 93 

Ordinance in relation to truants and absentees 29 

Parents, co-operation of 27, 41, 42, 44 

responsibility of 32, 41, 68 

Penmanship 88, 91, 94 

Physiology 65, 87, 91, 92, 93, 94 

Primary schools 19, 47, 69 

Programmes for daily work 72 

Promotions of pupils 56, 88 

'' of teachers 102 

Providence High School, record of pupils 64 

Pupils, delinquent, methods of dealing with 38 

^' examinations of . .' 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 104 

" number to a teacher .... 135 

" regulations for 73, 76, 78 
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Eeaders 20, 89, 109, 119 

Beading....^ 19, 52, 87, 88, 95, 97, 109 

'' circle • 104, 115 

" influence of 98 

Kecesses, abolishment of 37, 38, 66 

Eecreation 69, 104 

Keenrollments 134 

Eeference books, value of 20 

Eeligion taught in schools 35 

Eeturns 99, 100 

Eogers High School 46 

Eules and regulations 72 

School-houses 20, 22, 55, 56, 79, 114, 122, 123, 144 

'' *^ floor space for a pupil 67 

" '' how to be lighted ^^ 

'' need of 31, 47 

'' new 47, 81, 82, 83, 84 

School of Design , 103, 109 

Schools, evening 53, 137, 144 

" grammar 59, 85 

high 46, 57, 60, 61, 85, 139 

length of . , . . 23, 140 

" number of 134 

'' primary 19, 47, 69 

size of 47,54, 71, 82, 121, 144 

*^ training 110 

'' ungraded 127, 134 

Select schools, attendance at 130 

Session, one, advantages of. ... 62 

Sewing.. .. 47 

Size of schools 47, 54, 71, 82, 121, 144 

Social influence 68, 88 

Spelling 87, 90 
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statistics 130 

" comparative 132, 140, 142 

Stndies .• 85 

'' advanced 53, 55, 61, 85, 86 

Study, course of 57, 59, 85, 88, 92, 96, 115 

Superintendents, names of 3, 152 

** regulations for 74 

'' salaries of 100, 124, 138, 152 

Supervision 38, 45, 57, 76, 99, 106, 111, 112, 122, 123, 124, 137 

Supplementary readers 20, 89, 119 

Suspensions 73, 74, 76 

Taxation 79, 122, 123, 136 

Teachers 101 

'' authority of 43, 44 

'' certificates of Ill, 113, 122, 126 

"• changes of 3, 24, 103, 108, 112, 113, 118, 121, 124, 126 

duties of 35, 37, 100 

** education of... 135, 142 

'* evening school 53, 54, 145 

examinations of 61, 106, 111, 113, 118 

'' failures of 39, 40, 50, 51, 72, 105, 111, 118 

*^ female, number of 135 

how to improve 49, 50, 51, 107, 109 

'' male 109, 135, 142 

'' more needed 63 

*' names of 3 

'' normal 104, 105, 107, 108, 116, 117, 135, 142 

'* number of 135 

" primary 71 

^* promotions of 102 

qualifications of... 35, 36, 65, 69, 71, 96, 103, 105, 106, 107, 
111, 112. 
Teachers, regulations for 73, 75, 77, 111 
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Teachers, selections of. . . .41, 105, 106, 107, 108, 110, 112, 113, 117, 
121, 125, 126. 

Teachers, ^siting days of, advantages of 104, 109 

wages of.... 23, 102, 103, 105, 109, 111, 113, 114, 115, 117, 
121, 125, 138, 142. 
Teaching, methods of . ..21, 59, 63, 69, 70, 72, 86, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
93, 96, 101, 109, 115. 

Temperance, instruction in • 35, 65, 94 

Terms, uniformity of 126 

Text-books 119, 137, 145, 148 

" '' changes of 119,148 

" '' use of 70, 86, 92, 97, 101 

Town system 135 

'' ^* advantages of 120 

Training schools 110 

Truancy 24 

Truant law, benefits of 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 34 

'' defects of 25, 28, 31, 33, 34 

" lack of enforcement 28, 31, 33 

'' '' reasons for 26, 30, 32, 33 

Truant officers 25, 26, 28, 29 

'' reports of . • 27, 30, 32, 33, 34 

*' ordinance 29 

Trustees 41, 122, 123, 124, 125 

" duties ^...81, 100, 106, 120 

Ungraded schools 127, 134 

Vaccination 66, 76 

Valuation of school property * 144 

State 147 

Ventilation 66, 114 

Visits, benefits of 40, 41, 43, 44, 45 

21 
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Wages of teachers. . . .23, 102, 103, 106, 109, 111, 113, 114, 115, 117, 
* 121, 125, 138, 142. 

Whispering ♦. 36, 68 

Word method 109 

Yards, school, supervision of teacher oyer 37, 38, 39 
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